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SECTION 


Part  1.— CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 
Part  2.— POPULATION. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

1.  Victoria  is  situated  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Australian  Areaor 
continent,  of  which  it  occupies  about  a thirty-fourth  part,  and  contains 
about  87,884  square  miles,  or  56,245,760  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  from  which 

it  is  separated  by  the  River  Murray,  and  by  a right  line  running  in 
a south-easterly  direction  from  a place  near  the  head-waters  of  that 
stream,  called  The  Springs,  on  Forest  Hill,  to  Cape  Howe.  On  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  South  Australia,  the  dividing  line  being  about 
242  geographical  miles  in  length,  approximating  to  the  position  of  the 
141st  meridian  of  east  longitude,  and  extending  from  the  River  Murray 
to  the  sea.  On  the  south  and  south-east  its  shores  are  washed  by  the 
Southern  Ocean,  Basses  Straits, and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  between 
the  34th  and  39th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  141st  and  150th 
meridians  of  east  longitude.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  420,  its  greatest  breadth  about  250,  and  its  extent  of  coast-line 
nearly  600  geographical  miles.  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  islands 
in  the  British  seas,  contains  88,309  square  miles,  and  is  therefore  slight!  7 
larger  than  Victoria. 

2.  The  southernmost  point  in  Victoria,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
whole  of  Australia,  is  Wilson’s  Promontory,  which  lies  in  latitude 
39°  8'  S.,  longitude  145°  26'  E. ; the  northernmost  point  is  the  place 
where  the  western  boundary  of  the  colony  meets  the  Murray,  latitude 
34°  2'  S.,  longitude  140°  58'  E.;  the  point  furthest  east  is  Cape  Howe, 
situated  in  latitude  37°  31'  S.,  longitude  149°  59'  E.;  the  most  westerly 
point  is  the  line  of  the  whole  western  frontier,  which,  according  to  the 
latest  correction,  lies  upon  the  meridian  140°  58'  E.,  and  extends  from 
latitude  34°  2'  S.  to  latitude  38°  4'  S.,  or  242  geographical  miles. 

3.  The  area  of  the  Australian  continent  is  estimated  to  be  some-  Aroisof 
what  under  three  million  square  miles ; but  that  area,  added  to  the  aBton™*' 
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areas  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  amounts  to  nearly  three  million  ||| 
one  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The  following  are  the  areas  of  m 
the  different  colonies  : — 

Areas  of  Australasian  Colonies. 


Victoria 

87,884 

New  South  Wales  ... 

• • • 

309,175 

Queensland 

• • • 

• • • 

668,224 

South  Australia 

• • • 

■ • • 

903,425 

Western  Australia ... 

... 

... 

975,920 

Total  Australia  ...  . 

2,944,628 

Tasmania... 

• • • 

26,375 

New  Zealand 

... 

104,471 

Total  Australasia 

3,076,474 

4.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Victoria  is  by  far  the  smallest  colony 
on  the  Austrrdiau  continent,  and  the  smallest  of  the  group  except  • 
Tasmania.  If  the  whole  continent  were  to  be  divided  into  100  equal  •: 
parts,  the  area  of  Victoria  would  embrace  3 such  parts,  that  of  New 
South  Wales  10,  that  of  Queensland  23,  that  of  South  Australia  30, 
and  that  of  Western  Australia  34.  Victoria  is  thus  less  than  a third  ‘ 
of  the  size  of  New  South  Wales,  little  more  than  an  eighth  of  that  of 
Queensland,  about  a tenth  of  that  of  South  Australia,  and  less  than 
an  eleventh  of  that  of  Western  Australia. 

0.  It  may  be  mentioned  tliat  the  area  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand  is  less  by  680,528  square  miles  than  the  area  of  the  ■ 
Continent  of  Europe  (3,756,002  square  miles),  but  exceeds  by  47,883  - 
square  miles  the  area  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  tJie  Alaska  .i 
territory  (3,027,591  square  miles). 

6.  The  following  are  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  capital  cities 
of  the  different  Australasian  Colonies,  the  positions  being  the  observa-  ; 
tories  at  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  and  Adelaide,  the  Barracks 
Observatory  at  Hobart,  the  Survey  Office  Observatory  at  W'ellingtou, 
and  the  Government  House  at  Perth  : 


Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  Capitals  of  Australasian 

Colonies. 


Colony. 

Capital  City. 

Name. 

Latitude  S. 

Longitude  E. 

O 

W 

o 

# 

Victoria 

Melbourne 

37 

49 

53 

144 

58 

32 

New  South  Wales 

Sydney 

33 

51 

41 

151 

12 

23 

Queensland 

Brisbane 

27 

28 

0 

153 

1 

36 

South  Australia 

Adelaide 

34 

55 

34 

138 

35 

4 

Western  Australia 

Perth 

31 

57 

24 

115 

52 

42 

Tasmania 

Hobart 

42 

53 

25 

147 

19 

57 

New  Zealand  ... 

■Wellington 

41 

16 

25 

174 

46 

38 
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7.  From  its  geographical  position,  Victoria  enjoys  a climate  more  c imate. 
suitable  to  the  European  constitution  than  any  other  colony  upon  the 
Continent  of  Australia.  In  the  thirty-nine  years  ended  with  1897,  the 
maximum  temperature  in  the  shade  was  111'2°  Fahr.,  viz.,  on  the 

14th  January,  1862  ; the  minimum  was  27°,  viz.,  on  the  21st  July, 

1869;  and  the  mean  Avas  o7'4*.  Upon  the  average,  on  four  days  during 
the  year,  the  thermometer  rises  above  100°  in  the  shade;  and,  generally, 
on  about  three  nights  during  the  year,  it  falls  below  freezing  point. 

The  maximum  temperature  in  the  sun  ever  recorded  {i.e.,  since  1857) 
was  178'5°,  viz.,  on  the  4th  January,  1862.  The  mean  atmospheric 
pressure,  noted  at  an  Observatory  91  feet  above  the  sea-level,  was,  in 
the  thirty-four  years  ended  Avith  1897,  29'94  inches;  the  average  number 
of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  131,  and  the  average  yearly  rainfall 
was  25'48  inches.* 

8.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  some  of  the  principal  events  Principal 

connected  Avith  the  discovery  and  historyf  of  Victoria  : — events 

1770.  April  19tli. — Victorian  land  first  discovered  by  Capt.  .Tames  Cook,  E.N., 
in  command  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  Endeavour. — (“Point 
Hicks,”  believed  to  be  the  present  Cape  Everard  in  Gipps- 
land.) 

1798.  June  4th. — Western  Port  discovered  and  entered  by  Surgeon  George 

Bass,  R.N. 

„ Nov.  and  Dec. — The  existence  of  a strait  between  Australia  and  Tasmania 
proved  by  Midshipman  Matthew  Flinders,  R.N.,  avIio, 
accompanied  by  Bass,  sailed  round  the  latter  island  in  the 
sloop  Norfolk. 

1800.  Dec.  4th  to  9th. — Bass’s  Straits  first  sailed  through  from  the  Avestward  by 
Lieutenant  James  Grant,  R.N.,  in  H.M.S.  Lady  Nelson,  a 
gun  brig  of  sixty  tons  burthen,  bound  from  England  to 
Port  Jackson.  On  this  occasion  Grant  discovered  and 
gave  the  present  names  to  Capes  BridgeAA'ater,  Nelson, 
and  Sir  William  Grant;  Portl.and  Bay;  the  Lawrence  and 
Lady  JuliaPercy  Islands  ; Capes OtAvay, Patton, Liptrap, 

&c. 

1802.  January  5th. — Entrance  to  Port  Phillip  Baydiscovered  by  Acting-Lieutenant 

John  Murray,  R.N.,  in  the  Lady  Nelson.  Heads  entered 
by  the  launch  on  2nd  February,  and  by  the  vessel  on  15th 
February. 

„ April  26th.: — ^Port  Phillip  Bay  entered  and  examined  by  Flinders,  Avho  had 

been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander.  He  was  not 
aAvare  that  the  Bay  had  been  previously  discovered  by 
Murray. 

1803.  Jan.  and  Feb. — Port  Phillip  Bay  surveyed  and  the  Yarra  and  SaltAvater 

Rivers  discovered  by  Charles  Grimes,  Surveyor-General 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  party. 

„ October  7th. — Attempt  to  colonize  Port  Phillip  by  Colonel  David  Collins 
in  charge  of  a party  of  convicts. 

1804.  January  27th. — Port  Phillip  abandoned  by  Collins  as  unfit  for  settlement. 

1824.  Dec.  16th. — Hume  and  Hovell  arrived  at  Corio  Bay,  having  travelled 

overland  from  Sydney. 

* further  information  respecting  tiie  meteorological  obaervatioiis,  not  only  for  Melbourne,  but  also 

parts  of  the  colony,  see  concluding  portion  of  part  " Vital  Statistics,”  post.  A chapter  on 
Meteorology  and  Climate  ” was  given  in  the  Victorian  Yepr-Bnok,  1874. 

.t  A detailed  statement  of  the  Discovery  and  Early  History  of  the  Territory  now  embraced  within  the 
Hunts  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  was  given  in  the  Victorian  Year-Book,  1884-6,  page  10  el  seq. 
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1826. 


1834.  Nov.  19th.- 

1835.  May  29th.- 

„ August  28th. — I 

1836.  April  to  Oct.- 

„ Sept.  29th. — 

1837.  March  2nd. — 

„ June  1st.' 

1838.  Sept.  12th.- 

1839.  Sept.  30th.- 


1841.  March  2nd.- 

1842.  August  12th.- 

1846.  March  2nd.- 

1847.  June  26th.- 

1849.  October  12th. — 


Attempt  made  early  in  the  year  to  colonize  Western  Port 
on  its  eastern  side,  near  the  site  of  the  present  township 
of  Corinella,  by  Captain  S.  Wright,  of  H.M.  3rd  Regiment, 
the  Buffs,  iu  charge  of  a party  of  convicts.  This  expedi- 
tion was  sent  from  New  South  Wales  in  consequence  of  a 
report  that  the  French  contemplated  a settlement  on  the 
south  coast  of  Australia.  This  intention,  if  ever  seriously 
entertained,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  French,  and 
the  locality  being  sterile  and  scrubby,  the  establishment 
was  withdrawn  early  in  1828. 

■Permanent  settlement  founded  at  Portland  Bay  by  Edward 
Henty. 

-John  Batman  arrived  in  Port  Phillip  and  made  a treaty  with 
the  natives  for  a grant  of  600,000  acres  of  land.  This 
treaty  was  afterwards  disallowed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. 

John  Pascoe  Fawkner’s  party  sailed  up  the  Yarra  in  the 
Enterprise  and  founded  Melbourne  on  the  site  previously 
selected  by  Batman.  (Fawkner  followed  shortly  after, 
and  landed  on  the  18th  October.) 

Major  {afterwards  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir)  Thomas  Living- 
stone Mitchell  made  extensive  explorations  in  the  Port 
Phillip  District,  the  western  portion  of  which  he  named 
Australia  Felix. 

Regular  Government  established  under  Captain  William 
Lonsdale,  who  was  sent  from  Sydney  to  act  as  Resident 
Magistrate  of  the  Port  Phillip  District. 

Governor  Sir  Richard  Bourke  arrived  from  Sydney  and 
gave  the  name  of  Melbourne  to  the  metropolis  of  the  new 
settlement. 

-First  sale  of  Crown  lands  took  place  in  Melbourne.  Aver- 
age price  of  half-acre  town  lots,  £3.5. 

■First  census  of  the  colony.  Population  enumerated,  3,511, 
viz..  3,080  males  and  431  females. 

Mr.  Charles  Joseph  La  Trobe  arrived  from»Sydney  and 
took  charge  of  the  Port  Phillip  District  under  the  title  of 
Superintendent.  The  territory  over  which  he  exercised 
jurisdiction  was  much  smaller  than  the  present  colony  of 
Victoria,  being  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  146th 
and  14lst  meridians,  and  on  the  north  by  the  36th  parallel. 
(For  boundaries  of  Victoria  see  paragraph  1 ante.) 

-Second  census.  Population  enumerated,  11,738,  viz.,  8,274 
males  and  3,464  females. 

-Melbourne  incorporated  as  a Town  by  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  South  Wales  6 Viet.  No.  7. 

■Third  census.  Population  enumerated,  32,879,  viz.,  20,184 
males  and  12,695  females. 

-Royal  Letters  Patent  erecting  the  Town  of  Melbourne  into 
a City  signed  at  this  date  ; gazetted  in  Sydney  on  the 
5th  February,  1848. 

Geelong  incorporated  as  a Town  by  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  South  Wales  13  Viet.  No.  40. 


1851.  February  6th. — “Black  Thursday.” — A day  of  tremendous  heat  and  destruc- 
tive fire,  w’hereby  a large  tract  of  country  was  devastated. 
Some  lives  were  lost,  numbers  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses 
perished,  and  a vast  amount  of  property  was  destroyed. 

„ March  2nd. — Fourth  census.  Population  enumerated,  77,345,  viz.,  46,202 

males  and  31,143  females. 

„ July  1st. — Port  Phillip  separated  from  New  South  Wales  and  erected 

into  an  independent  colony  under  the  name  of  Victoria. 

„ July  and  Aug. — Discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria. 
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1853.  February  8th.— Road  districts  (the  origin  of  the  present  shires)  established 

by  Act  16  Viet.  No.  40. 

1854.  April  26th. — Fifth  census.  Population  enumerated  236,798,  viz.,  1 55,887 

males  and  80,911  females. 

,,  Nov.  and  Dec. — Riots  on  Ballarat  gold-field.  (Eureka  Stockade  taken  on 
the  3rd  December.) 

„ Dec.  29th. — Municipal  institutions  (the  origin  of  the  present  cities,  towns, 

and  boroughs)  established  by  Act  18  Viet.  No.  15. 

1855.  Nov.  23rd. — Constitution  proclaimed  in  Victoria. 

1856.  March  19th. — The  ballot  as  a means  of  electing  members  of  both  Houses 

of  Parliament  prescribed  by  Act  19  Viet.  No.  12. 

1857.  March  29th. — Sixth  census.  Population  enumerated,  410,766,  viz.,  264,334 

males  and  146,432  females. 

„ August  27th. — Property  qualification  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  abolished  by  Act  21  Viet.  No.  12. 

„ Nov.  24th. — Universal  manhood  suffrage  for  electors  of  the  Legislative 

Assembly  made  law  by  Act  21  Viet.  No.  33. 

1858.  Dec.  17th. — Number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  increased 

to  78,  to  be  returned  for  49  Electoral  Districts. 

1861.  April  7th. — Seventh  census.  Population  enumerated,  540,322,  viz., 

328,651  males  and  211,671  females. 

„ October  ...  Conference,  attended  by  representatives  of  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia,  met  in 
Melbourne  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  their 
annual  statistics. 

1867.  February  6th. — Customs  tariff  imposing  import  duties  on  a number  of 
articles  with  the  view  of  affording  protection  to  native 
industry  came  into  operation  under  Act  31  Viet.  No.  306. 
1869.  January  1st. — Property  qualification  of  members  and  electors  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  reduced  by  Act  32  Viet.  No.  334. 

1871.  April  2nd. — Eighth  census.  Population  enumerated,  731,528,  viz.,  401,050 

males  and  330.478  females. 

„ May  17th. — Import  duties  on  many  articles  increased  under  Act  35  Viet. 

No.  400,  with  the  view  of  affording  further  protection  to 
native  industry. 

1875.  January  15th. — Conference  in  Hobart  Town,  convened  for  the  purpose  of 

endeavouring  to  secure  uniformity  in  statistical  collection 
and  compilation,  held  its  first  meeting.  Representatives  of 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,and  Tasmania 
attended.  Conference  closed  26th  January. 

1876.  Nov,  2nd. — Number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  increased 

to  86,  and  boundaries  of  Electoral  Districts  altered  so  as 
to  increase  the  number  to  55,  by  Act  40  Viet,  No.  548. 
1878,  Dec.  28th. — The  Hon.  Graham  Berry, Premier,  and  Professor  C,  H.  Pear- 
son, member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victoria,  with 
Mr.  H.  H.  Hayter  as  secretary,  started  for  England  on  a 
mission  from  the  Victorian  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  object  being  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  latter  to  amend 
the  Victorian  Constitution  Act  in  regard  to  certain  matters 
(affecting  chiefiy  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Legislature)  in  which  the  Constitution  had  been  found 
to  be  unworkable.  The  mission,  which  w,as  only  partially 
successful,  returned  to  Victoria  about  the  middle  of  1879. 
1880.  February  6th. — Fortnightly  mail  contract  service  between  Victoria  and 
England  commenced. 

„ October  1st. — First  Victorian  International  Exhibition  opened  in  Mel- 
bourne. It  was  closed  30th  April,  1881. 
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1881.  April  3rd. — Ninth  census  of  Victoria,  and  first  simultaneous  census  of 

all  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Population  enumerated — 
iu  Victoria,  862,346,  viz.,  452,083  males  and  410,26.3 
females  ; in  all  the  Australasian  Colonies,  2,815,924,  viz., 
1,526,121  males  and  1,289,803  females. 

„ Nov.  28th. — Property  qualification  of  members  and  electors  of  the  Legis- 

lative Council  further  reduced,  number  of  provinces  in- 
creased to  14,  number  of  members  increased  to  42,  and 
tenure  of  seats  shortened  by  Act  45  Viet.  No.  702. 

1884.  February  1st. — Victorian  Railways  placed  under  the  control  and  manage- 

ment of  three  Commissioners,  under  Act  47  Viet.  No.  767. 

„ Dec.  31st. — Patronage  in  the  public  service  abolished  with  respect  to 

appointments  and  promotions,  and  “ a just  and  equitable 
system  in  lieu  thereof,  which  will  enable  all  persons  who 
have  qualified  themselves  in  that  behalf  to  enter  the  public 
service  without  favour  or  recommendation  other  than 
their  own  merits  and  fitness  for  the  position,”  established, 
under  Act  47  Viet.  No.  773,  which  Statute  also  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a Public  Service  Board,  consisting 
of  three  members,  to  administer  its  provisions. 

1885.  December  9th. — Imperial  Act  constituting  a Federal  Council  of  Australasia 

brought  into  operation  in  respect  to  Victoria  by  Act 
49  Viet.  No.  843.  First  meeting  of  Federal  Council  opened 
in  Tasmania,  25th  January,  1886. 

1887.  April  4th. — Conference  between  representatives  of  the  principal  colonies 

of  the  Empire  and  the  Imperial  Government,  summoned 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  considering  questions  of  defence 
and  postal  and  telegraphic  communication,  held  its  first 
meeting  in  London,  Victoria  sending  four  representatives. 
Conference  closed  9th  May. 

1888.  January  18th.— Hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  in  Australia. 

Governors,  Ministers,  Members  of  l^rliament,  and  cor- 
poration officials  of  all  the  Australasian  Colonies,  together 
with  a large  number  of  citizens,  proceeded  to  Sydney  to 
join  in  celebi’ating  the  occasion. 

„ February  1st. — Weekly  mail  contract  service  between  Australia  and  England 
commenced,  by  means  of  vessels  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental,  and  Orient  services  running  alternately. 

„ August  1st. — Second  Victorian  International  Exhibition  opened  in  Mel- 
bourne. It  was  closed  31st  January,  1889. 

„ August  28th. — First  meeting  of  the  Austr.alasian  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Held  in  Sydney. 

„ Dec.  22nd. — Number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  increased  to 

48  by  Act  52  Viet.  No.  995.  Number  of  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  increased  to  96,  and  boundaries  of 
Electoral  Districts  altered  so  that  their  number  should  be 
84,  and  so  that — with  a few  exceptions — only  one  member 
should  represent  each  constituency,  by  Act  52  Viet. 
No.  1008. 

1890.  February  6th. — A ustralasian  Federation  Conference,  at  which  representatives 
from  the  seven  principal  Australasian  Colonies  were  pre- 
sent, held  its  first  meeting.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Australian  Colonies  would  be 
promoted  by  their  early  union  under  one  Legislative  and 
Executive  Government ; and  that  the  Legislatures  of  the 
respective  colonies  should  be  invited  to  appoint,  during 
the  present  year,  delegates  to  a National  Australasian 
Convention,  consisting  of  delegates  empowered  to  report 
upon  a scheme  for  a Federal  Constitution.  Conference 
closed  14th  February. 
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1890.  March 

3rd. — Conference  convened  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  the  returns  of  the  census  of 
1891  upon  a uniform  principle,  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Hobart,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Government  Statist 
of  Victoria.  Representatives  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand 
attended.  Conference  closed  18th  March. 

1891.  March 

2nd. — National  Australasian  Convention  held  in  Sydney,  at  which  a 
Draft  Bill  “ To  constitute  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia” 

„ April 

was  framed  and  adopted.  The  Convention  also  recom- 
mended that  provision  be  made  by  the  Parliaments  of  the 
several  colonies  for  submitting  for  the  approval  of  the 
people  of  the  colonies  respectively  the  constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  as  framed  by  the  Convention. 
Delegates  from  the  seven  principal  Australasian  Colonies 
were  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Convention,  which 
closed  on  the  9th  April. 

6th. — Tenth  census  of  Victoria,  and  second  simultaneous  census  of 
all  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Population  enumerated — 
in  Victoria,  1,140,405,  viz.,  598,414  males  and  541,991 
females;  in  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  3,881,347,  viz.,. 
2,082,394  males  and  1,798,953  females. 

„ October 

1st. — The  Australasian  Colonies  entered  the  Universal  Postal 
Union. 

1892.  March  17th. — Eailway  Commissioners  suspended  by  theGovernment.  They 

resigned,  with  a promise  of  compensation,  on  the  7th  June. 
Resignations  accepted,  13th  June. 

1893.  April  and  May. — Financial  panic  in  Melbourne.  After  four  banks,  and  a 


1894.  March 

number  of  other  financial  institutions  had  stopped  pay- 
ment, the  Government  proclaimed  five  bank  holidays,, 
viz.,  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  May,  both  inclusive,  in  order 
to  afford  time  for  the  position  to  be  considered,  but  this- 
did  not  prevent  the  suspension  of  five  more  of  the  asso- 
ciated banks.  Most  of  the  banks,  and  a few  of  the  other 
financial  institutions,  were  afterwards  reconstructed.  The 
panic  extended  to  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and 
several  banks  in  those  colonies  suspended  operations. 

3rd. — Number  of  representatives  at  Federal  Council  of  colonies- 
having  responsible  government  increased  from  two  to- 

five,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Order  in  Council. 

1895.  January  ...  Conference  at  Hobart  of  the  Premiers  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  at  the  instance  of  the  Premier  of  New  South 


1896.  March 

Wales,  to  further  consider  the  subject  of  Federation  ; at 
which  it  was  agreed  to  commit  the  duty  of  framing  a 
Federal  Constitution  to  a Convention  strictly  chosen  by 
the  elector.",  and  a draft  Enabling  Bill  was  adopted  to  give 
effect  to  this  object. 

...  Federal  Enabling  Act  passed  in  Victoria,  and  similar 
measure  likewise  passed  by  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

1897.  March 

4th. — Election  of  Delegates — ten  for  each  colony — to  the  Austra- 
lasian Federal  Convention,  held  in  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Tasmania;  and  in  South  Australia  on  the 
6 th. 

1897.  March  22nd. — Australasian  Federal  Convention  opened  in  Adelaide,  at 
which  the  following  colonies  were  represented  : — Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.  The  first  session  closed  on  23rd 
April.  The  second  session  opened  in  Sydney  on  the  2nd 
and  closed  on  24th  September.  The  third  session  opened 
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in  Melbourne  on  the  20th  January,  and  closed  on  the  16th 
March,  1898.  At  this  Convention  a Draft  Bill  to  consti- 
tute the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  framed  and 
adopted  for  submission  to  a popular  referendum  of  the 
various  States  represented. 

1898.  June  3rd. — Eeferendum  submitted  to  the  electors  in  Victoria,  New 

South  Wales,  and  Tasmania,  and  in  South  Australia  on 
the  following  day,  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
Draft  Bill  drawn  up  by  the  Convention.  The  Bill  was 
accepted  by  large  majorities  in  three  of  the  colonies,  and 
by  a majority  of  5,000  in  New  South  Wales  ; but  as  the 
statutory  number  of  80,000  affirmative  votes  required  in 
New  South  Wales  (viz.,  80,000)  was  not  reached  (71,600 
being  recorded)  the  Bill  was  considered  as  rejected  by  that 
colony. 

1899.  January  28th. — Conference  of  the  Premiers  of  all  the  Australian  Colonies 

and  Tasmania  held  in  Melbourne,  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments suggested  in  the  Draft  Commonwealth  Bill  by  the 
Parliament  of  New  South  Wales,  at  which  a compromise 
was  arrived  at,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the 
various  Parliaments. 
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Part  I.— CONSTITUTION  * AND  GOVERNMENT. 

9.  In  Victoria  the  Executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a Governor  Executive, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  acts  on  the  advice  of  a responsible 
Ministry  of  not  more  than  ten  members  holding  paid  offices,  consisting 
of  a Premier  chosen  by  the  Governor  from  representatives  of  the 
dominant  section  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  time  being,  and 
nine  other  members  selected  by  the  Premier,  usually,  but  not  necessarily, 
from  amongst  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  A Ministry 
continues  in  power  only  so  long  as  it  retains  the  confidence  of  Parliament. 

10.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  t.wo  Houses  of  Parlia-  Parliament, 
ment,  viz.,  the  Upper  House  or  ^Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  48 
members  returned  for  fourteen  provinces,  each  member  being  elected 

for  six  years  ; and  the  Lower  House  or  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
consists  of  95  members,  elected  for  three  years  (unless  dissolved  sooner 
by  the  Governor),  returned  for  84  districts  or  electorates.  The 
qualification  for  the  Upper  House  is  as  follows  : — For  members,  a mini- 
mum age  limit  of  30  years,  and  the  possession  of  freehold  property 
of  an  annual  rateable  value  of  £100  ; for  electors,  the  possession  of 
freehold  property  rated  in  some  municipal  district  at  not  less  than  £10 
per  annum,  or  being  the  lessee,  assignee,  or  occupying  tenant  of 
property  of  an  annual  rateable  value  of  not  less  than  £25.  Graduates 
of  universities  within  the  British  dominions,  barristers  and  solicitors, 
doctors,  ministers  of  religion,  certificated  schoolmasters,  matriculated 
students  of  the  Melbourne  University,  and  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  also  have  votes  for  the  Legislative  Council.  For  the  Lower 
House,  the  minimum  age  for  members  is  21  years,  aud  there  is  no 
property  qualification  ; whilst  a vote  is  allowed  to  every  natural-born 
or  naturalized  male  of  the  age  of  21  years  or  upwards,  iintainted  by 
crime,  who  is  on  any  Municipal  Ratepapers’  Roll  f ; or  who,  not  being 
on  such  roll,  is  a freeholder  of  property  of  the  capital  value  of  £50  or 
the  annual  value  of  £5  ; or  who  is  resident  in  the  colony  twelve  months 
and  in  the  district  one  mouth.  Persons  on  the  Municipal  Ratepayers’ 

Rolls,  and  freeholders  not  enrolled  as  ratepayers,  have  each  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  one  vote  in  each  province  or  district  (as  the  case  may  be) 
in  which  they  are  rated  for  or  own  property  of  the  requisite  value. 

Hence  it  follows  that  an  owner  and  his  occupying  tenant  can  both  be 
enrolled  as  voters  in  respect  to  the  same  property — the  former  being 
entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  General  and  the  latter  on  the  Ratepayers’ 

Roll.J  Women  § are  not  eligible  as  members  of  or  electors  for  either 
House  of  Parliament. 

11.  Foreigners  cannot  become  members  of  the  Upper  House  unless  Foreigners 
they  have  been  naturalized  aud  resident  in  the  colony  for  ten  years  ; or  Sat^iLed, 
of  the  Lower  House  unless  naturalized  for  five  years,  and  resident  for 

two  years.  They  are,  however,  qualified  to  vote  at  elections  of  members 
of  the  Upper  House  after  having  been  natiiralized  for  three  years,  and 

• For  an  account  of  the  Victorian  Constitution,  see  Victorian  Year-Book,  1883-4,  page  610  et  eeg. 

t In  Melbourne  and  Geelong  bith  the  owner  and  the  occupier  are  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  rate- 
Myers ; but  in  all  other  municipalities  either  the  occupier  (who  has  the  prior  right)  or  the  owner  (but  not 
Dolb)  18  BO  entitled.  There  is  no  minimum  limit  as  to  the  v.Iu-r  of  a property  (or  which  an  occupier  can 
be  eorolled,  but  owners  of  unoccupied  land  of  an  annual  rateable  value  of  less  than  £10  cannot  be  enrolled 
ratepayers. 

J See  paragraph  i6jx>'st. 

^oJljA^BUyor  the  enfranchisement  of  women  was  passed  by  the  Lower,  but  reiected  by  the  Upper, 
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resident  for  one  year,  and  for  the  Lower  House  after  having  been 
naturalized,  and  resident  twelve  months. 

12.  Judges  ; ministers  of  religion  ; persons  holding  any  office  or 

place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  or  employed  in  the  Public  Service  for 
salary,  wages,  or  emolument  (except  Responsible  Ministers);  persons 
who  are  interested  in  any  bargain  or  contract  entered  into  on  behalf  of  » 
Her  Majesty  ; uncertificated  bankrupts  and  insolvents  ; and  persons  i ■' 
attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted  of  any  felony  or  infamous  offence  ■ : 
within  any  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  are  incapable  of  being  elected  < ' 
or  continuing  to  be  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament ; neither  can  , 
the  same  person  be  a member  of  the  two  Houses  at  the  same  time.  ; ; 

13.  The  Constitution  Act,  as  amended  by  an  Act  passed  in  1895,*  ; 

provides  for  the  sum  of  £1 0,400  f being  set  aside  annually  for  the  V 
payment  of  ten  Ministers,  of  whom  not  more  than  eight  may  be  mem-  ? 
bers  of  the  Assembly,  but  at  least  four  must  be  members  of  either  the 
Council  or  Assembly.  ’ 

14.  No  person  who  is  a member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  or  has  ‘ 
not  ceased  to  be  one  for  a period  of  six  months  may  accept  any  office  or  ; 
place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  except  the  office  of  Responsible  Minister, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Agent-General,  President  or  Chairman  of 
Committees  of  the  Legislative  Council,  or  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Should  he  do  so,  he  is  liable  to 
forfeit  the  sum  of  £50  for  every  weekriie  may  hold  such  office  or  place, 
together  with  full  costs  of  suit  to  nuy  person  who  may  sue  for  the  same. 

15.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  no  payment  for 
their  attendance  in  Parliament,  but  every  member  of  the  Legislative  ... 
Assembly,  who  is  not  in  receipt  of  any  official  salary  or  annual  payment 
from  the  State,  is  entitled  to  receive  reimbursement  of  his  expenses  in 
relation  to  his  attendance  in  the  discharge  of  his  Parliamentary  duties  „ 
at  the  rate  of  £300J  per  annum  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue. 

16.  The  names  of  ratepayers  in  municipal  districts  are  placed  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Legislative  Assembly — also  on  those  of  the  Legislative 
Council  if  qualified  — without  action  on  their  own  part,  but  non-rate- 
payers, including  freeholders,  residing  in  another  electorate  and  not  . 
enrolled  as  ratepayers,  wishing  to  vote  for  either  House  of  Parliament,  ' 
must  take  out  “electors’  rights,”  which  are  issued  free  of  charge  in  ■ 
respect  to  the  Assembly,  but  for  which  a fee  of  Sixpence  is  charged  in 
respect  to  the  Council.  These  “rights”  must  be  renewed' every  three 
years.  In  1891  an  Act  § was  passed  with  a view  of  more  closely 
scrutinizing  the  electoral  rolls  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  of 
expunging  therefrom  the  names  of  all  persons  not  entitled  to  vote, 
including  criminals,  drunkards,  &c. 

17.  Persons  on  the  Ratepayers’  Roll,  and  freeholders  on  the  General  ^ 
Roll,  for  several  provinces  or  electoral  districts  may  vote  in  all  such  at 
the  same  election,  but  no  one  may  vote  more  than  once  in  the  same 


* ImperiM  Act,  18  and  19  Viet.,  Schedule  I. ; and  54  Viet.  No.  1075. 
t Originally  £14,000  for  nine  MinisterB. 

j In  pursuance  (»f  general  schomes  of  retrenchment  brought  in  and  giren  effect  to  by  the  Government,, 
this  was  reduced  by  5 per  cent.,  < r to  £285,  in  the  llnancihl  year  1892  3 ami  bj’  a further  5 per  c«ut , or  to 
£^0,  making  10  per  cent  in  all,  in  189^4.  In  1895  the  amount  s reduced  to  £240,  but  restored  to  Iho ; 
Oiiginal  sum,  viz.  £^0,  in  1897.  . , , 

^ PinHfiaiti07i  of  ]{olU  Act  1891  (55  Viet.  No.  1242).  This  Act  las  been  further  amended  by  TAr 
COMtitvtion  Act  Amendmf7it  Act  1898  (No.  .601).  ; 
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province  or  electoral  district,  although  he  may  have  several  properties 
rated  independently  therein.* 

18.  Of  the  electoral  districts  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  11  are 
represented  by  2 members  each,  and  73  by  1 member  each.  Six  of 
the  electoral  provinces  for  the  Council  are  represented  by  4 members 
each,  and  8 by  3 members  each. 

19.  There  are  two  Rolls  of  Electors  for  each  House  of  Parliament 
— the  Ratepayers’  and  the  General.  For  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
former  is  compiled  from  Municipal  Lists  prepared  annually  between  the 
23rd  and  29th  October,  and  the  latter  from  General  Lists  prepared 
immediately  after  the  1st  November;  both  rolls  are  revised  in  February, 
and  are  printed  and  come  into  operation  on  1st  April.  For  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  the  Ratepayers’  Roll  is  compiled  after  12th  Novem- 
ber, but  does  not  undergo  revision  ; and  the  General  Roll  is  prepared 
after  1st  December,  is  revised  in  January,  and  comes  into  operation  on 
12th  February.  A Supplementary  General  Roll  for  the  Assembly  is 
also  commenced  immediately  after  1st  May,  revised  in  August,  and 
completed  by  1st  September  ; Avhilst  that  for  the  Council  is  compiled 
after  1st  June,  and  comes  into  operation  on  12th  August.  Ratepayers 
are  enrolled  as  a matter  of  course,  but  other  persons  can  only  be 
enrolled  by  taking  out  rights.  The  numbers  of  electors  on  the  rolls  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  in  1897  and  1898  are  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Electors  on  the  Rolls.  1897  and  1898. 


Description  of  Roll. 

Legislative  Council. 

Legislative  Assembly. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

Ratepayers’  Roll 

132,5.56 

129,525 

203,361 

205,888 

General  Roll  ... 

1,019 

1,020 

50,794 

46,672 

Total 

133,575 

130,545 

254,115 

252,660 

20.  According  to  the  return  to  an  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
dated  3rd  August,  1898,  the  approximate  number  of  non-residential 
voters  on  the  Ratepayers’  Rolls  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
27,445,  or  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment  for  1897-8. 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  freeholders  on  the  General  Roll 
numbered  917,  or  2 per  cent,  of  the  whole,  who,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed, 
also  appeared  at  least  once  on  the  Ratepayers’  Roll,  leaving  a balance  of 
45,755  distinct  voters  on  the  General  Roll.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  total  number  of  distinct  electors  for  the  Lower  House  in  the  whole 
colony  was  224,198.  It  should  be  explained  that  as  a measure  of  the 
plural  vote  the  above  number  (27,445),  if  correct,  would  be  somewhat 
excessive,  for  a ratepayer  may  be  enrolled  twice  or  ofteuer  for  different 
divisions  of  an  electoral  district,  although  entitled  to  vote  only  once  for 
that  district ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  non-residential  voters 
is  understated  owing  to  the  indefinite  and  inaccurate  character  of  many 
of  the  names  and  addresses,  on  which  the  information  was  based. 

uot  becoml'law  of  plural  votiog  » as  under  the  consideration  of  Pariiamect  in  1898,  but  did 
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21.  The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  electoral  provinces, 
their  estimated  populations  at  the  end  of  1896,  and  the  number  of 
electors  on  the  rolls  of  each  province  in  1897-8  : — 


Legislative  Council. — Population,  Mesibkrs,  Electors,  and 

Votes  Polled. 


Estimated 

•»-«  • 
C « 
u 0> 

Electors  on 

Electoral  Provinces. 

Population, 

1896. 

^ S 

S g 

the  liolls, 
1897-8. 

Melbourne 

104,287 

4 

14,077 

North  Yarra 

107,450 

3 

9,298 

South  Yarra 

128,609 

4 

13,101 

Southern 

96,431 

3 

10,173 

South-Western  ... 

60,296 

3 

7,194 

Nelson  ... 

50.308 

3 

5,409 

Western 

53,287 

3 

6,435 

North-Western  ... 

89,723 

4 

11,745 

Northern  ...  ... 

73,317 

4 

8,231 

Wellington 

76,886 

4 

8,452 

North-Central 

48,543 

3 

5,341 

North-Eastern  ... 

78.249 

3 

8,995 

Gippsland 

78,198 

4 

9,158 

South-Eastern  ... 

91,705 

3 

12^35 

Total 

1,137,289* 

48 

130,645 

. 22.  At  the  elections  for  the  Legislative  Council  which  have 
taken  place  since  1870,  the  proportion  of  electors  who  have  recorded 
their  votes  in  provinces  where  the  election  was  contested  has  varied 
from  56'70  in  1884  to  35'67  in  1893,  and  averaged  48'78.t  All  the 
elections  since  1893 — except  the  elections  for  the  South  Yarra  Province 
in  1895  and  the  North-Western  in  1896,  the  proportion  of  electors  who 
recorded  their  votes  being  33'68  and  48'31  respectivelj — were  uncon- 
tested.J 

23.  The  general  election  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  held  on 
the  14th  October,  1897,  and  82  of  the  95  seats  were  contested.  Returns 
have  been  received  from  all  the  districts,  and  these  show  that  70  per 
cent,  of  the  electors  in  contested  districts  recorded  their  votes.  At  the 
previous  general  election,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  September, 
1894,  the  proportion  of  electors  in  contested  districts  who  voted  was  71 
per  cent.  The  folloiving  table  shows  for  each  electoral  district  the 
estimated  population  in  1896,  number  of  members,  total  number  of 


* Exclusive  of  the  populatinu  iu  ships  aud  vessels, 
t For  particulars,  see  issue  of  this  work  for  1891,  parasraph  22. 

$ There  was  also,  subsequently,  a contested  election  for  tlie  Gippsland  Province  in  1898,  the  pro- 
portion of  eiectors  who  recorded  their  votes  being  30'99  per  cent. 
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electors,  and  number  and  proportion  of  electors  who  recoixied  their 
votes  at  the  general  election  referred  to  : — 

Legislative  Assembly. — Population,  Membeks,  Electors  ant> 

Votes  Polled. 


oj 

u 

o 

.o 

a 

o 

At  the  General  Election,  14th  October,  1697 
Number  of  Electors — 

Electoral  Districts, 

Estlmnted 

Population, 

1896. 

o 

Who  Voted. 

o> 

a 

s 

!2i 

On  the  Rolls. 

Total 

Number. 

Percentage 
of  Number, 
on  the  Rolls 

Albert  Park 

12,142 

1 

2,784 

3,531 

2,137 

76-76 

Anglesey  ... 

13,614 

1 

2,505 

70-94 

Ararat 

9,135 

1 

1,770 

1,272 

71-86. 

Ballarat  East 

14,410 

1 

3,333 

2,796 

83-88 

Ballarat  West 

26,224 

2 

5,660 

4,263 

73-55- 

Barwon 

9,356 

1 

2,401 

1,815 

75-59 

Benalla  and  Yarrawonga  ... 

11,820 

1 

2,729 

2,025 

74-26 

Benambra  ... 

8,837 

1 

2,060 

1,388 

67-37 

Bogong 

10,203 

1 

1,933 

* 

Borung 

14,226 

1 

2,497 

1,654 

66-23 

Bourke  East 

10,654 

1 

2,537 

1,829 

72-09 

Bourke  West 

10,055 

1 

1,902 

1,366 

71-81 

East  Bourke  Boroughs 

41,879 

2 

8,871 

6,237 

70-30 

Brighton  ... 

15,619 

1 

3,441 

2,424 

70-44 

Carlton 

15,674 

1 

3,626 

2,768 

76-06. 

Carlton  South 

11,992 

1 

2,310 

1,691 

73-26 

Castlemaine 

14,295 

2 

3,385 

2,798 

82-65 

Clunes  and  Allandale 

9,870 

1 

1,743 

♦ 

* 

Collingwood 

25,369 

2 

5,059 

3,961 

78-29 

Creswick  ... 

8,017 

1 

1,941 

1,607 

82-79- 

Dandenong  and  Berwick  •.. 

15,284 

1 

3,572 

2,126 

59-61 

Daylesford 

9,867 

1 

1,814 

1,244 

68-5T 

Delatite 

12,579 

1 

2,528 

1,640 

64-87 

Donald  and  Swan  Hill 

19,123 

1 

6,000 

2,434 

40-56 

Dundas 

10,054' 

1 

2,265 

Dunolly 

8,351 

1 

2,048 

* 

* 

Eaglehawk 

9,380 

1 

2,020 

1,516 

75-04 

Eastern  Suburbs 

21,683 

1 

4,904 

3,580 

73-00 

Emerald  Hill  

12,241 

1 

2,521 

1,908 

75-68 

Essendon  and  Flemington  ... 

22,972 

1 

6,108 

3,293 

64-46 

Evelyn 

15,066 

1 

3,410 

1,597 

46-83 

Fitzroy 

25,955 

2 

6,091 

4,040 

66-32 

Eootscray  ... 

16,966 

1 

3,776 

2,368 

62-71 

Geelong 

23,710 

2 

5,391 

3,669 

68-05 

Gippsland  Central  ... 

12,462 

1 

2,907 

1,897 

65-25 

Gippsland  East 

12,920 

1 

3,028 

1,684 

55-61 

Gippsland  North  ... 

10,551 

1 

1,985 

1,'274 

64-18 

Gippsland  South  ... 

11,398 

1 

2,644 

1,521 

57-14 

Gippsland  West 

17,178 

1 

4,205 

2,442 

58-07 

Grant 

8,685 

1 

2,347 

•»r 

* 

Grenville  ... 

14,532 

2 

3.727 

2,882 

77S2 

Gunbower 

10,490 

1 

2,736 

2,099 

76-71 

Hawthorn  ... 

19,868 

1 

4,119 

3,096 

75-16 

Horsham  ... 

10,460 

1 

1,906 

1,302 

68-31 

Jolimont  and  West  Richmond 

12,265 

1 

2,452 

1,822 

74-30 

Kara  liara ... 

9,818 

1 

2,309 

* 

Kilmore,  Dalhousie,  and 
Lancefield 

8,534 

1 

2,127 

1,494 

70-23 

No  contest. 
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Legislative  Assembly. — Population,  Members,  Electors,  and 

Votes  Polled — continued. 


Electors 
who  voted, 
Legislative 
Assembly. 


O 

A 

a 

o 

At  the  General  Election,  14th  October,  1897 
Number  of  Electors — 

Electoral  Districts. 

Estimated 

Population, 

o 

u 

Who  Voted. 

.o 

a 

3 

On  the  Rolls. 

Total 

Number. 

Percentage 
of  Number 
on  the  Rolls.. 

Korong 

9,528 

1 

2,241 

* 

« 

Kynetou  ... 

9,681 

1 

2,154 

1.670 

77-53 

Lowan 

12,821 

1 

2,429 

1,490 

61-34 

Maldon 

7.459 

1 

1,781 

1,439 

80-79 

Mandurang 

9.950 

1 

2,025 

1,585 

78-27 

Maryborough 

10,148 

1 

2,306 

# 

Melbourne 

8,627 

1 

3,996 

2,751 

68-84 

Melbourne  East 

19,321 

2 

4,322 

3,190 

73-80 

Melbourne  North  ... 

15,716 

1 

2.938 

2,360 

80-32 

Melbourne  South  ... 

10,704 

1 

2,469 

1,781 

72-13 

Melbourne  West 

11,918 

1 

2,324 

1,861 

80-07 

Mornington 

20.321 

1 

1 

4,395 

2,181 

49-62 

Nornianby 

9,456 

1,873 

« 

Numurkah  and  Nathalia 

! 0,895 

1 

2,092 

Ovens 

8*6.57 

1 

1,954 

♦ 

* 

Polwarth  ... 

11,910 

1 

3,128 

2,454 

78-45 

Port  Eairy 

6,921 

1 

1,936 

1,454 

75-10 

Port  Melbourne 

10,917 

1 

2,538 

1,947 

76-71 

Portland  ... 

8,312 

1 

1,74.3 

2,851 

1,184 

67-92 

Prahran 

14,243 

1 

2.167 

76-00 

Richmond 

26,241 

2 

5,372 

3,786 

70-47 

Ripon  and  Hampden 

11,964 

1 

2,656 

1,867 

70-29 

Rodney 

20,945 

2 

4,881 

3,190 

65-36 

Sandhurst  ... 

• 25, .340 

2 

5,099 

3,912 

76-72 

Sandhurst  South  ... 

10,096 

1 

2,218 

1,625 

73-26 

Shepparton  and  Euroa 

10,432 

1 

2,162 

1,539 

71-18 

South  Yarra 

14,.368 

1 

2,491 

1,991 

79-92 

St.  Kilda  ...  

17,617 

1 

3,838 

Stawell 

10,056 

1 

2,216 

Talbot  and  Avoca  ... 

7,550 

1 

1,882 

1,341 

71-25 

Toorak 

20,764 

1 

4,000 

3,063 

76-57 

Villiers  and  Heytesbury  ... 

10,403 

1 

2,384 

1,786 

74-91 

Wangaratta  and  Rutherglen 

12,122 

1 

3,559 

2,656 

74-62 

Warrenheip 

8,329 

1 

1,803 

1,426 

79-09 

Warrnambool 

9,038 

1 

1,912 

1,499 

78-39 

Williamstown 

12,850 

1 

3,231 

2.324 

71-92 

Windermere 

5,966 

1 

1,600 

1,252 

83-46 

Deduct  for  unconteated  dis- 
trict 

... 

... 

254,155 

29,168 

... 

... 

1,137,289J 

95 

221,987t 

158,226 

70-33 

Note.— The  number  of  electors  on  the  rolls  on  the  3rd  June,  ISdS,  was  253,560. 


24.  At  eloctious  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  close  upon  two- 
thirds  of  the  electors  have  generally  recorded  their  votes  in  contested 
districts;  whereas  in  elections  for  the  Legislative  Council,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  rarely  much  above  half,  as  has  been  already  shown. 


* No  contest. 

1 In  contested  districts  only, 
i Exclusive  of  the  iioptdntion  in  ships  and  vessels. 
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The  following  are  the  proportions  who  voted  at  the  last  thirteen  general 
elections  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  in  districts  in  which  the 
election  has  been  contested  : — 


Proportion  of  Voters  at  General  Elections  for  the 
Legislative  Asseiihly,  1866  to  1897. 


Year  of 

General  Election. 

Proportion  of  Electors 
of  Contested  Districts 
who  voted. 

Year  of 

General  Election. 

Prop  rtlon  of  Electors 
of  Contested  Districts 
who  voted. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1866  

...  55-10 

1883  ... 

64-96 

1868  

...  61-59 

1886  ... 

64-70 

1871 

...  65-02 

1889  ... 

66-58 

1874  

...  61-00 

1892  ... 

65-12 

1877  

...  62-29 

1894  ... 

70-99 

1880  (February)  ...  66'56 

1880  (July) 6.’)-85 

1897  ... 

70-33 

25.  The  estimated  population  of  Victoria  on  the  31st  December, 
1897,  was  1,176,248,  and  there  being  48  members  and  130,545  electors 
for  the  Upper  House,  there  is  one  member  to  every  24,505  of  the 
population,  and  one  elector  to  every  9‘01  persons.  Ju  like  manner, 
there  being  95  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  252,560 
electors  for  that  House,  there  is  now  one  member  to  every  12,382  of 
the  population,  and  one  elector  to  every  4‘66  persons. 

26.  The  proportion  of  members  to  electors  is  one  to  every  2,720 
for  the  Upper  House,  and  one  to  every  2,659  for  the  Lower  House. 

27.  All  the  Australasian  Colonies  now  possess  Responsible  Govern- 
ment, and  an  Upper  and  a Lower  House  of  Parliament.  In  four  of  these 
colonies  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  are  elected,  and  in  the  other 
three  they  are  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  In  the  elective 
Upper  Chambers  the  members  retire  periodically  by  rotation — annually 
in  Tasmania,  every  two  years  in  Victoria  (with  a few  exceptions)  and 
Western  Australia,  and  every  three  years  in  vSouth  Australia.  In  the 
nominee  chambers  there  is  no  maximum  limit  to  the  number  of 
members,  but  there  is  a minimum  limit  of  21  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  10  in  New  Zealand  ; whilst  the  life  tenure  is  subject  to  certain 
restrictions.  Thus,  in  New  South  Wales,  a member  may  resign, 
and  he  vacates  his  office  by  being  absent  for  two  successive  sessions 
without  leave ; by  becoming  a citizen  of  a foreign  State  ; by 
becoming  bankrupt  or  insolvent  ; by  becoming  a public  contractor  or 
defaulter  ; or  by  being  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted  of  felony  or 
any  infamous  crime  ; and  in  New  Zealand,  if  a member  of  this  House 
is  absent  without  leave  for  more  than  one  session,  or  makes  an 
acknowledgment  of  obedience  or  allegiance  to  any  foreign  State,  or 
becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  is  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  his 
seat  thereby  becomes  vacant.  In  the  latter  colony,  two  of  the  Council 
members  are  Maoris;  and  in  1891  the  term  of  office  for  future  members 
was  reduced  from  life  to  seven  years.  Of  the  persons  nominated  in 
Queensland,  four-fifths  must  not  be  holders  of  any  office  of  emolument 
under  the  Crown,  except  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  sea  or  laud  forces 


Proportion 
of  members 
and,  electors 
of  both 
Houses  to 
population 


Proportion 
of  members 
to  electors. 

Austral- 

asian 

Colonies— 

Upper 

Houses. 
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Lower 

Houses 


on  full  or  half  pay,  or  retired  officers  on  pension.  The  following  is 
a statement  for  1897-8  of  the  number  of  members  of  and  districts  for 
that  House,  and  the  manner  find  term  of  appointment  in  each  colony  ; 
also  the  number  of  electors  in  the  four  colonies  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  by  election  : — 


Upper  House  in  Australasian  Colonies. — Members  and 

Electors,  1897-8. 


Colony 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Number 

of 

Districts. 

Monner 

of 

Appointment. 

Term 

of 

Appointment. 

Number  of 
Electors. 

Victoria 

48 

14 

Elected 

Six  years 

130,545 

New  South  Wales 

58 

• • • 

Nominated 

Life 

Queensland 

41 

• • 

Nominated 

Life 

• • • 

South  Australia .. 

24 

4 

Elected 

Nine  years 

45,137 

Western  Australia 

24 

8 

Elected 

Six  years 

Tasmania 

18 

15 

Elected 

Six  years 

9,359 

New  Zealand 

... 

Nominated 

j Life 

( Seven  years 

} - 

Note.— A complete  account  of  the  system  of  Upper  House  representation  in  the  different  Austral- 
asian Colonies  will  be  found  in  the  Victorian  Year-Book,  1892,  Vol.  I.,  paragraph  77  el  seq. 


28.  The  members  of  the  Lcfwer  Plouse  are  elected  for  a term  of  five 
years  in  Queensland,  four  years  in  Western  Australia,  and  three  years  in 
all  the  other  colonies — unless  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Governor.  Women 
have  been  accorded  the  franchise  for  the  Lower  House  in  New  Zealand 
in  1893,  and  in  South  Australia  in  1894,  but  they  are  not  yet  eligible 
to  become  members ; and  the  principle  of  “ oue  man  ’one  vote  ” has 
been  in  force  in  South  Australia  from  1858,  in  New  Zealand  from  1889, 
and  in  New  South  Wales  from  1893.  In  New  Zealand  four  of  the 
members  are  Maoris,  chosen  by  23,221  Maori  electors.  The  following 
table  shows  the  numbers  of  members,  districts,  and  electors  in  1897-8 
for  the  Lower  House  in  each  colony  : — 


Lower  House  in  Australasian  Colonies. — Members  and 

Electors,  1897-8. 


Colony. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Members. 

Districts. 

Electors. 

Victoria 

95 

84 

252.560 

New  South  Wales 

125 

125 

324,338* 

Queensland 

72 

61 

81,892 

South  Australia 

54 

27 

137,783t 

Western  Australia 

44 

44 

30,140 

Tasmania 

37 

29 

31,613 

339,230t 

21,4S6t 

Ke.  Z..l.ndt 

70 

4 

62 

4 

Note.— A complete  account  of  the  Bystem  of  Lower  House  representation  in  the  different 
Australasian  Colonies  will  be  found  in  the  I'tcfoWun  Year-Book,  1892,  Vol.  1.,  paragraph  S3  etseq. 
Since  then,  however,  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  New  South  Wales;  and  In  hew 
Zealand,  women  as  well  os  men  are  now  eligible  to  become  electors  for  the  Lower  House. 

• About  13  per  cent,  of  these  (on  rolls)  were  not  entitled  to  vote. 

+ Including  female  electors,  who  numbered  00,000  in  South  Australia,  and  142,306  (Europeans) 
in  New  Zealand. 

I The  figures  in  these  lines  are  for  December,  1890. 
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29.  In  tlic  following  table  a summary  is  given,  for  each  Austral-  i^puiation, 
asian  colony,  of  the  estimated  population  on  the  31st  December,  1897  ; electors,’ 
the  number  of  members  and  electors  for  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament 
in  1897-8;  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  a member,  of  inhabitants 
to  an  elector,  and  of  electors  to  a member ; also  the  percentage  of 
electors  who  voted  at  the  last  general  election  held  in  each  colony  ; — 

Lower  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Australasian  Colonies. — 


Population,  Members,  Electors,  and  Votes  Polled. 


Colony. 

Estimated 
Population, 
31st  Decem- 
ber, 1897.* 

Lower  House,  1897-8. 

Last  General 
Election. 

Number  of — 

Inhabitants  to 
each — 

Electors 
to  a 

Member. 

Year. 

Percentage 
of  Electors 
who  voted 
in  contested 
Districts. 

Mem- 

bers. 

Electors. 

.Member. 

Elector. 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 
Queensland 

South  Australia... 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

New  Zeal.and  IT  -j 

1,176,248 

1,323,460 

484,700 

363,044+ 

161,908 

171,718 

713,045 

39.854 

95 

125 

72 

64 

44 

37 

70 

4 

252,560 

324.333t 

81,892 

137,783§ 

30.140 

31,613 

339,230§ 

21,48611 

12,382 

10,588 

6,732 

6,723 

3,679 

4,641 

10,202 

9,963 

4- 66 
4 08 

5- 91 

2-64 

5-37 

5-43 

21 

1-85 

2,659 

2,595 

1,137 

2,561 

685 

854 

4,853 

6,371 

1897 

1898 
1896 

1896 

1897 
1897 

1896 

70-33 
56-41  t 
77-98 
/ 66-24m. 
\ 66-65  f. 
52-68 
60-20 
/ 75-90m. 
V 76-44  f. 

Note. — The  figaires  for  New  Zealand  are  for  the  j'ear  1896. 

30.  Electoral  Rolls  are  made  up  annually  in  Victoria,  New  South  Electoral 
Wales,  and  Tasmania  ; cpiarterly  in  Western  Australia ; every  two 
mouths  in  Queensland  ; decennially  in  South  Australia — the  latest  Colonies, 
being  in  1891  ; and  just  before’  an  election  in  New  Zealand.  In  all 
cases,  however,  there  is  at  least  one  annual  revision.  The  method  of 
enrolling  electors  varies  in  the  different  colonies.  Thus  in  Victoria 

and  Tasmania  every  male  ratepayer  is  entitled  to  bo  enrolled  by  virtue 
of  his  name  appearing  on  the  Municipal  Ratepayers’  Rolls,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  one  vote  in  each  district  in  which  he  is  so  eni'olled,  but 
persons  with  only  manhood  and  residential  or  freehold  qualification  (but 
not  on  Ratepayers’  Rolls)  have  to  take  out  rights  ; in  New  South 
Wales  every  elector  must  take  out  a right;  in  Queensland  must  make 
application  in  writing  ; and  in  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  must  make  a claim,  accompanied  by  a declaration,  setting 
forth  in  all  cases  his  (or  her)  qualifications. 

31. ^  Municipal  or  local  government  is  almost  universal  throughout  Local  . 
Victoria,  all  but  about  1 per  cent,  of  its  whole  area  being  divideil  into  ment- 
iirban  or  rural  municipal  districts.  The  former  are  called  cities,  towns, 

and  boroughs,  and  the  latter  shires.  They  are  regulated  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  (54  Viet.  No.  1112),  as  amended  by  Act  55  Viet. 

No.  1243,  each  municipality  being  a body  corporate,  with  perpetual 
succession  and  a common  seal,  and  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued, 
and  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  alienating  land.  The  councils  of 

• E-xcept  in  case  of  New  Zealand,  for  which  the  fig-nres  relate  to  Slst  December,  1896. 

t Nearly  13  per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  the  roll  in  New  Soutli  Wales  were  not  entitled  to  vote 
Allowing  for  this,  the  percentage  who  voted  at  the  last  election  was  64#. 

I Including  Northern  Territory. 

§ Including  female  electors  as  follows  :-60,000  in  South  Australia,  and  142,305  In  New  Zealand 

n Adult  Maon  population  of  both  sexes. 

^ The  first  line  is  for  European  and  the  second  for  Maori  representation. 
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municipalities  hare  power  to  lev}'  ratesj  which,  together  with  8ub.sidie.s 
received  from  the  State,  form  their  chief  sources  of  income.  Their 
functions  are  to  make,  maintain,  and  control  all  streets,  roads,  bridges, 
ferries,  culverts,  water-courses,  and  jetties  within  their  respective  boun- 
daries ; also,  under  proper  by-laws,  to  regulate  the  markets,  pounds, 
abattoirs,  baths,  places  of  recreation,  charitable  institutions,  and  the 
arrangements  for  sewerage,  lighting,  water  supply,  prevention  of  fire,  and 
carrying  on  of  noxious  trades,  and  to  act  as  local  Boards  of  Health.* 

32.  Other  functions  of  a special  character  have  been  delegated  to  boards 
or  trusts,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  important  : — IMelbourne 
Harbor  Trust,  constituted  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Port  of  Melbourne  ; Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  for  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  of  the  metropolis  ; Mel- 
bourne Tramways  Trust,  for  the  construction,  on  behalf  of  the  munici- 
palities, of  cable  and  other  tramways  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs,  which 
have  been  leased  to  a company  for  a term  of  years ; two  fire  brigade 
boards  ; jind  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts,  for  the  conservation, 
distribution,  and  supply  of  water  in  country  districts.* 

33.  An  Act  to  constitute  a Federal  Council  of  Australasiaf  “for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  such  matters  of  common  Australasian 
interest,  in  respect  to  which  |United  action  is  desirable,  as  can  be  dealt 
with  without  unduly  interfering  Avith  the  management  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  several  colonies  by  their  respective  Legislatures,”  passed 
the  Imperial  Parliament  and  became  law  on  the  14th  August,  1885. 
This  Act  provides  for  the  constitution  of  a Couircil,  composed  of  tAvo 
representatives — but  only  one  member  in  the  case  of  a CroAvn  colony 
— of  such  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  (being  not  less  than  four)  as 
should  pass  an  Act  or  Ordinance  declaring  that  the  Imperial  Act  should 
liaA'e  force  therein  with  legislative  authority  in  respect  to  the  matters 
set  out  in  paragraphs  (a)  to  (^)  of  section  15  of  the  Act,  any  matters 
referred  by  Order  in  Council  of  Her  Majesty  at  the  request  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Colonies,  and  such  other  matters  mentioned  in 
paragraph  (i)  of  the  same  section  as  may  be  referred  to  the  Council  by 
the  Legislatures  of  any  two  or  more  colonies  ; power  being  reserved  to 
Her  Majesty,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Colonies,  from 
time  to  time,  to  increase  the  number  of  representatives  for  each  colony. J 
The  number  of  representatives  Avas  under  this  provision  increased  from 
two  to  five,  by  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  dated  3rd  March,  1894,  at  the 
request  of  the  Legislatures  represented  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  Council, 
Avith  a vieAV  to  the  extension  of  its  efficiency  and  usefulness.  All  Acts 
of  the  Council  have  the  force  of  laAv  in  all  the  Colonies  in  Avhich  the 
Federal  Council  Act  is  in  operation, excepting  Acts  dealing  with  subjects 
Avhich  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Council  by  Acts  of  tAvo  or  more  Colonies 
(under  sec.  15  (i))  ; in  which  cases  the  Acts  of  the  Council  extend  only 
to  the  Colonies  by  Avhose  Legislatures  the  matters  have  been  referred  to 
the  Council,  and  such  other  Colonies  as  may  afterAvards  adopt  the  same. 
A meeting  of  the  Council  must  be  held  at  least  once  every  tAvo  years. 

• A full  account  of  the  municipal  sjstem  of  goverumeut  existing  in  A’icforia,  also  of  the  Pietro- 
politau  Board  of  AA'orks  and  the  Fire  Brigades  Boards,  was  given  in  the  issue  of  this  work  for  181*2, 
Vol.  I.,  paragraphs  36  to  60. 

t federal  Cauxcil  of  Ati-dralaxia  Act  1885  (48  and  4fl  A’ict.  cap.  60). 

} A lull  account  < f thejihj  c'.s  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Council  was  given  in  the  rklonan  I car- 
Boot!,  1892,  A'oL  I.,  paragraphs  51  to  69. 
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34.  The  Federal  Council  has  held  seven  sessions  since  its  inaugura- 
tion. The  first  session  was  opened  on  the  25th  January,  1886  ; the 
second  on  the  16th  January,  1888  : the  third  on  the  29th  January, 
1889  ; the  fourth  on  the  20th  January,  1891  ; the  fifth  on  the 
26th  January,  1893  ; the  sixth  on  the  30th  January,  1895;  and  the 
seventh  on  the  26th  January,  1897.  All  the  sessions  were  held  in 
Hobart,  and  were  opened  by  the  Governor  of  that  colony.  The  eighth 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Melbourne.*  At  the  sixth  and  seventh  sessions, 
representatives  attended  from  the  eolonies  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tas- 
mania, and  Western  Australia.  At  the  sixth  session,  when  the  enlarged 
Council  met  for  the  first  time,  Victoria  was  represented  by  the  following 
honorable  members  : — George  Turner,  M.L.  A.,  Premier  and  Treasurer  ; 
Henry  Cuthbert,  M.L.C.,  Solicitor-General ; J.  M.  Davies,  M.L.C.;  Sir 

J.  B.  Patterson,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L. A.  ; and  A.  Deakiii,  M.L. A.  ; and  at 
the  seventh  session  by  the  following  members  : — Sir  George  Turner, 

K. C.M.G.,  M.L. A.,  Premier  and  Treasurer  ; Henry  Cuthbert,  M.L.C., 
Solicitor-General  and  Minister  of  Health  ; Alfred  Deakiu,  M.L. A.  ; 
Sir  John  McIntyre,  M.L. A.  ; Sir  Henry  John  Wrixon,  K.C.M.G., 
M.L.C.  South  Australia  was  represented  only  at  the  third,  and  Fiji 
only  at  the  first,  session  ; Western  Australia  was  not  represented  at  the 
fourth  session  ; whilst  Xew  South  Wales  and  Xew  Zealand  have  not 
up  to  the  present  time  joined  the  Council.  The  sixth  session  was  closed 
on  the  8th  February,  1895,  and  the  seventh  on  the  1st  February,  1897. 

35.  At  the  sixth  session  no  Bills  were  brought  forward,  owing  to  a 
Conference  of  Australasian  Premiers  being  held  about  the  same  time  to 
consider  a basis  for  the  complete  federation  of  the  colonies  ; but  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  affirming  the  desirability  of  (1)  defining  the  status, 
and  of  granting  facilities  for  the  winding  up  of  companies  carrying  on 
business  in  two  or  more  colonies,  and  rendering  uniform  the  laws  relating 
to  banking;  (2)  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  effectual  system  of 
quarantine;  (3)  adopting  a more  economic  method  of  raising  public  loans, 
to  be  secured  by  the  Australasian  Governments  jointly,  or  by  some  Federal 
authority,  inviting  subscriptions  to  future  issues  ; and  (4)  taking  early 
steps  with  a view  to  the  holding  of  a second  Federation  Convention  on  the 
lines  of  the  Bill  drawn  up  by  the  first  Convention.  An  address  to  the 
Queen  was  also  adopted,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  an  Australasian 
Representative  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  Bench, 
in  view  of  the  special  features  often  presented  by  Australasian  appeals. 

36.  In  accordance  with  this  prayer,  an  Imperial  Act  was  sub- 
sequently passed,  ami  assented  to  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  6th  July, 
1895,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  Colonial  Jmlges  on  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Act  provides  that  any  present 
or  former  Chief  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  Canada,  the  Cape,  Natal,  or  any  other  colony  (that 
miglit  be  named  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council),  who  is  a member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  shall  be  a member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  number  not  to  exceed  five  at  anyone  time.  Chief  Justice  Way,  of 
South  Australia,  was  the  first  Australian  Judge  so  appointed,  and  he 
proceeded  to  England  in  March,  1897,  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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* This  meeting  was  opened  on  the  25th  January,  1899,  whilst  these  pages  were  hi  the  press, 
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37.  At  the  seventh  session  two  Acts  were  passe<i,  and  resolutions 
were  carried  in  favour  of  a further  address  being  presented  to  the 
British  Governmeut,  in  support  of  one  adopted  in  1891,  bearing  on  the 
necessity  for  protecting  British  trade  interests  in  the  New  Ilebrides, 
and  in  favour  of  the  assimilation  of  the  law  relative  to  succession 
duties  upon  personal  property,  in  order  to  prevent  duties  upon  such 
property  being  levied  more  than  once.  A debate  also  took  place  on  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  placing  the  Council  on  an  elective  basis, 
which  was  opposed  by  one  section  which  deemed  it  inadvisable  to 
deal  with  the  constitution  of  the  Council — pending  the  holding  of  the 
Australasian  Convention  ; and,  the  voting  being  equal,  the  motion  was 
declared  by  the  President  to  have  been  negatived  according  to  the 
Standing  Orders. 

38.  According  to  a return  laid  before  the  Council  at  its  seventh 
session,  the  expenses  of  the  sixth  session  were  £547,  being  for  the  most 
part  tbe  cost  of  reporting  and  printing  the  proceedings.  The  amount 
was  provided  for  by  pro  rata  contributions  from  the  colonies  repre- 
sented, as  follow : —Victoria,  £348;  Queensland,  £130;  Western 
Australia,  £23  ; Tasmania,  £46.  The  expenses  of  the  seventh  session 
amounted  to  £627,  distributed  thus  ; — Victoria,  £378  ; Queensland, 
£152  ; Tasmania,  £53  ; and  Western  Australia,  £44. 

39.  Three  Referring  Acts  have  been  pa^ed  by  Victoria  with  a view 
to  legislative  authority  being  exercised  by  the  Federal  Council  in  respect 
to  the  thirteen  subjects  named  in  the  subjoined  list  ; the  first  Act, 
referring  the  first  five  items,  being  passed  on  the  25th  November,  1889; 
the  second,  referring  the  sixtii  and  seventh  items,  on  tbe  19th 
January,  1893;  and  the  third,  referring  the  remaining  items,  on  the 
24th  December,  1896.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Queensland  has 
referred  the  subjects  numbered  one  to  eight,  both  inclusive  ; West- 
ern Australia  the  subjects  numbered  three  aud  four,  and  six  to  thirteen, 
both  inclusive  ; and  Tasmania  the  subjects  numbered  four  and  seven. 


1.  The  laws  relating  to  Letters  Patent. 

2.  The  Naturalization  of  Aliens  of  European  descent. 

3.  The  status  of  Corporations  and  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

4.  The  recognition  in  other  colonies  of  orders  and  declarations  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  any  colony  in  matters  of  lunacj'. 

5.  Compelling  the  production  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  colony  of  any  docu- 
ments or  of  any  property  of  any  kind,  the  production  whereof  may  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  any  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  other  colony. 

6.  The  discipline  and  government  of  the  garrisons  estoblished  or  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  at  Tlmrsday  Island  or  King  George’s  Sound  or  any  other  place 
within  t lie  Australasian  Colonies  at  the  joint  expense  of  those  colonies  or  any  of  them. 

7.  The  enforcement  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  one  colony  of  any  process  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  another  colony  directed  to  compelling  the  production  in 
such  last-mentioned  court  of  any  unproved  will  or  testamentary  document  in  the 
ixissession  of  any  person  resident  in  such  fiist-mentioned  colon j’,  and  which  said 
will  or  testamentary  document  devises  or  bequeaths  property  situate  in  the 
colony  from  the  Supreme  Court  whereof  such  process  issues,  anil  is  required  by 
the  executors  or  trustees  appointed  by  such  will  or  other  testamentary  docuinent, 
and  who  are  resident  in  such  last-mentioned  colon.v,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
probate  of  such  will  or  testamentary  document  or  registering  the  same  in  such 
last-mentioned  colony. 

8.  The  establishment  of  an  effectual  system  of  Federal  Quarantine. 

9.  The  definition  of  the  status  of  companies  in  colonies  other  than  the  colony 
in  which  they  have  been  constituted  ; and  the  facilitating  of  the  wiuding-iq)  of 
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companies  carrying  on  business  in  more  than  one  colony,  and  the  dealing  with 
and  giving  effect  to  scliemes  of  arrangement  and  compromise  between  any  such 
company  and  its  creditors. 

10.  The  securing  as  far  as  possible  of  the  uniformity  throughout  Australasia 
of  laws  relatmg  to  banking. 

11.  The  trial  and  punishment  in  one  colony  of  offenders  against  the  law  of 
any  other  colony. 

12.  The  notification  of  infectiotts  disease  to  local  authorities,  as  provided  for 
by  the  Imperial  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act  1889. 

13.  The  providing  of  precautions  against  and  remedial  measures  for  tubercu- 
losis or  any  disease  in  animals. 

40.  The  Council,  since  its  constitution,  has  passed  Acts  with  the  Acts  passed 

^ ^ by  Federal 

lollowing  objects,  viz.: — Council. 

For  shortening  the  language  used  in  Acts  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Aus- 
tralasia. No.  1 -of  1886. 

To  facilitate  the  proof  throughout  the  Federation  of  Acts  of  the  Federal 
Council  and  of  Acts  of  the  Fariianients  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  of 
Judicial  and  Official  Documents,  and  of  the  signatures  of  certain  public  officers. 

No.  2.  of  1886. 

To  authorize  the  Service  of  Civil  Process  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Colony 
in  which  it  is  issued.  No.  3 of  1886. 

To  make  provision  for  the  enforcement  within  the  Federation  of  Judgments 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Federation.  No.  4 of  1886. 

To  regulate  the  Pearl-Shell  and  Beche  de-mer  Fisheries  in  Australasian 
Waters  adjacent  to  the  Colony  of  Queensland.  No.  1 of  1888. 

To  regulate  the  Pearl-Shell  and  Bcche-de-mer  Fisheries  in  Australasian 
Waters  adjacent  to  the  Colony  of  ^Yestern  Australia.  No.  1 of  1889. 

To  facilitate  the  recognition  in  other  Colonies  of  Orders  and  Declarations  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  any  colony  in  matters  of  Lunacy.  No.  1 of  1891. 

To  make  provision  for  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  garrisons  estab- 
lished at  King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday  Island,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  or  some  of  them.  No.  1 of  1893. 

To  provide  for  the  naturalization  within  the  Australasian  Colonies  or  some  of 
them  of  persons  of  European  descent  naturalized  in  any  of  such  colonies.  No.  1 
of  1897.  (Referred  to  Council  by  Victoria  and  Queensland.) 

The  enforcement,  in  certain  cases,  within  the  Australasian  Colonies  or  some  of 
them,  of  Orders  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  such  colonies  for  the  production  of 
testamentary  instruments.  (Australasian  Testamentary  Process  Act.)  No.  2 of 
1897.  (Referred  by  Victoria,  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.) 

41.  Almost  concurrently  with  the  ses-sion  of  the  Federal  Council  in  conference 
1895,  there  was  held  in  Hobart,  at  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  G.  H.  premierg 
Reid,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  a Conference  of  the  Premiers  of  1895. 

all  the  Australasian  Colonies  except  New  Zealand,  for  the  purpose  of 
further  considering  the  subject  of  federation.  At  the  (Conference 
resolutions  were  passed  affirming  federation  to  be  the  great  and  press- 
ing question  of  vVustralasian  politics  ; declaring  the  desirability  of 
committing  the  duty  of  framing  a Federal  Constitution  to  a Convention 
directly  chosen  l>y  the  electors  in  the  several  colonies  ; proposing  the 
submission  of  the  Constitution  so  framed  to  the  electors  for  a direct 
vote  as  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection,  with  the  stipulation  that,  if  so 
accepted  by  three  or  more  colonies,  it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Queen 
by  the  Parliaments  of  such  colonies  with  a petition  for  the  necessary 
legislative  enactment.  An  Enabling  Bill  for  this  purpose,  drafted  by 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Kingston,  the  Premiers  of  Victoria  and  Soutii 
Australia,  ivas  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Conference,  and,  after 
amendment,  agreed  to  ns  the  draft  of  a type  of  Bill  suitable  for  giving 
effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference. 
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Conference  42.  Further  annual  Conferences  of  Premiers  were  held  in  Sydney 
Premiers,  March,  1896,  in  Hobart  on  the  2nd  February,  1897,  and  in 

1897,  Melbourne  on  the  7th  March,  1898.  At  the  first  of  these  all  the 
colonies  except  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  at  the  second,  all 
the  colonies ; and  at  the  third,  all  except  New  Zealand  were  represented. 
The  principal  business  transacted  at  the  various  meetings  was  as 
folloAvs  : — 


CONFERENCE  OF  1896. 

Federal  Defence. — Resolved  that— (1.)  Federation  is  essential  to  any  com- 
plete scheme  of  Australasian  defence.  (2. ) It  is  desirable,  however,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  the  military  laws  of  the  several  colonies  should  enable  the  Local 
Forces  to  serve  in  any  part  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
against  foreign  aggression.  (3.)  That  uniformity  in  matters  of  drill,  uniform, 
arms,  equipment,  and  also  pay  when  on  active  service,  should  be  secured  as  soon 
practicable,  (-t.)  That  the  establishment  of  a “cordite”  factory  in  Australia  is  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance.  (5.)  That  periodical  meetings  of  the  Commandants 
should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  forces. 

Ocean  Light  Service. — The  recommendations  made  by  the  Maritime 
Conference,  held  in  Hobart,  in  August,  1894,  were  adopted,  and  a Bill  to  give 
effect  to  them  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  ; but  in  regard  to  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  cost  of  the  “ C^ean  Light  Service  ” should  be  defrayed  by  the 
colonies  on  the  basis  of  population,  the  representatives  of  Victoria  reserved  the 
right  to  communicate  their  decision  at  a later  period. 

Undesirable  Ijijiigration. — Resolved,  that  it  is  desirable  to  extend  with- 
out delay  the  provisions  of  the  Chinese  Restriction  Acts  to  all  coloured  races. 
Queensland  assented,  subject  to  the  right  of  continuing  for  the  present  the  pro- 
visions of  the  “ Pacific  Island  Labourers  Act”  of  that  co1oii3L 

Quarantine. — The  recommendations  agreed  upon  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
medical  officers  at  Melbourne  were  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  New  South 
' Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland,  subject  to  the  following 

’ modifications  : — 

! (1.)  No  ship  to  be  relieved  from  payment  of  quarantine  expenses. 

(2.  The  Federal  experts  to  be  at  liberty  to  perform  other  public  duties. 

(3.)  Federal  experts  to  be  nominated  by  the  colonies  wherein  they  are  to 
serve  and  approved  by  the  conti’acting  Governments,  or  a majority 
thereof. 

(4.)  Paragraph  16  to  be  excised. 

; Tasmania  hesitated  to  adopt  the  foregoing  resolution,  but  would  gladly 

t come  in  under  the  Australian  agreement  if  New  Zealand  also  entered. 

■ Anglo- Japanese  Treaty. — Resolved — That  the  Coloniesof  Australasia  repre- 

V sented  at  the  Conference  do  not  take  advantage  of  tlie  stipulation  provided  in 

' Article  XIX  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  .Japan  of  16th 

I'  July,  1894. 

( Federation. — Resolved— That  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  have  made 

i the  urgent  necessity  for  a federation  of  the  Colonies  more  than  ever  apparent. 

;;  The  enactment  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Tas- 

^ mania,  of  the  Federal  Enabling  Bill  drafted  at  the  Hobart  Conference  of  1895, 

I constitutes  a substantial  advance  upon  a satisfactory  liasis.  It  is  an  additional 

1 source  of  gratification  to  the  Conference  to  leam  from  the  Representatives  of 

^ Queensland  that  tlie  Queensland  Government  intend  to  introduce  a similar  Bill 

; immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament. 

CONFERENCE  OF  1897. 

j ResohUlom. 

" Trade  Relations  with  United  Kingdom. — In  favour  of  closer  commercial 

\ relations  between  the  mother  country  and  the  Australasian  colonies  on  a basis  of 

J mutual  advantage. 
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Qcaraxtixe. — That  a system  of  federal  quarantine  be  established,  the  federal 
stations  being  Albany,  Thursday  Island,  and  Adelaide.  (New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania also  agreed  to  join  with  Hobart  and  Auckland  as  quarantine  stations,  if 
they  concurred  in  the  agreement  drafted  by  Queensland.) 

CoDiFiCATiox  OF  CoMMERCi.\L  Law. — That  ill  regard  to  the  Codification  of 
Commercial  Law  of  United  Kingdom  and  all  colonies,  the  best  course  to  adopt  is 
to  deal  with  each  subject  of  commercial  law  by  separate  Bill,  which  would 
expedite  the  work,  and  enable  the  colonies  to  adopt  the  portions  of  the  code  as 
passed,  with  such  modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  the  different  colonies 
might  require. 

Nati'ralizatiox. — That,  except  as  regards  restricted  races,  the  naturalization 
laws  of  the  colonies  should  be  assimilated,  with  a view  to  the  recognition  of  the 
naturalization  certificates  of  each  colony  throughout  Australasia,  and  that  a Bill 
should  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  South  Australia. 

Legislation  re  Exports  of  Colonial  Produce. — That  it  is  desirable  that 
uniform  legislation  should  forthwith  be  adopted  to  prohibit  the  export  of  live, 
stock,  meat,  dairy  produce,  wine,  and  fruit  not  officially  certified  as  of  good 
quality  and  fit  for  export.  (New  South  Wales  dissenting. ) 

Reservation  of  Colonial  Bills. — That  a Bill  for  securing  to  the  local  Par- 
liaments increased  powers  of  legislation  without  reservation  be  prepared  by  Vic- 
toria and  South  Australia  for  enactment  by  the  Imperial  ^vernment. 

Judicial  Notice  of  Laws  of  Other  Colonies. — Thar  a Bill  be  prepared  by 
Victoria  providing  for  judicial  notice  being  taken  of  laws  of  other  colonies  in 
legal  proceedings. 

Light-houses. — That  the  question  of  the  erection  of  a light-house  at  the  Snares 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  agreement  to  be  submitted  by  New  Zealand  to  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

Merchandise  M.arks. — That  the  legislation  of  the  various  colonies  in  respect 
cf  Merchandise  marks  should  forthwith  be  assimilated  on  the  lines  of  the  most 
recent  Imperial  legislation,  and  that  New  South  Wales  prepare  a Bill  to  give 
effect  to  this  resolution. 

Summoning  Witnesses  from  other  Colonies. — That  the  necessary  steps  be 
taken  by  Victoria  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  an  Imperial  Act  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  Avitnesses  disobeying  a summons  from  another  colony. 

Uniform  Statistics  of  Imports  and  Export,s. — That  uniformity  of  practice 
should  be  adopted  by  the  various  colonies  of  Australasia  as  to  the  preparation  of 
statistics  of  imports  and  exports. 

Company  Law.— That  the  assimilation  of  the  Company  law  of  Australasia  is 
desirable,  and  that  New  Zealand  prepare  a Bill  to  give  effect  to  this. 

Official  Precedence. — That  the  following  table  of  precedence  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  adoption  : — 

The  Governor,  or  Officer  administering  the  Government. 

The  Lieutenant-Goveraor. 

The  Officer  in  Command  of  Her  Majesty’s  Naval  Forces  on  the  Australian 
Station,  if  of  the  rank  of  ah  admiral. 

The  Chief  .Justice. 

The  Premier. 

Other  members  forming  the  Cabinet,  in  order  of  precedence  among 
themselves. 

The  President  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  or  Representatives. 

Other  members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  ex-members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  duly  authorized  to  use  the  prefix  of  “Honourable,” 
according  to  seniority  of  title  of  right  to  use  the  same. 

The  Puisne  .Judges. ' 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  or  Representatives. 

The  Officer  Commanding  the  local  forces. 

All  other  persons  to  occupy  positions  prescribed  by  local  table  of 
precedence. 
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The  wives  of  the  foregoing  to  enjoj'  the  precedence  of  their  husiiands. 
South  Australia  intimated  its  intention  to  prescribe  locally  the 
position  of  the  oflicer  coininanding  the  local  forces. 

That  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  conferring  the  permanent  title  M 
of  “Honoraljle”  after  ten  years’  service  in  the  Legislative  Council  be  not  ” 
accepted,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  respectfully  requested  to  allow  the 
previotisly  existing  rule  to  continue  in  its  uniform  application  to  all  British 
colonies.  (Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales  dissenting.) 

Tlie  Conference  also  signified  its  deep  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  the 
Australasian  colonies  by  the  invitation  to  the  Premiers  to  visit  England  to  join  in 
the  commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversaiy  of  the  Queen’s  accession. 

CONFERENCE  OF  1898.  ; 

ResolxUions. 

Coloured  Races  Immigration. — Tliat  the  colonies  which  have  not  already  - 
done  so,  pass  an  Act  on  the  lines  of  the  Natal  Act  (on  the  understanding  that  the  ‘ 
same  shall  be  vigilantly  enforced),  and  agree  that  if,  after  trial  of  that  Act,  any 
difficulties  shall  still  arise  in  any  one  colony,  then  the  colonies  will  join  in  such  fur- 
ther legislation  as  maybe  necessary.  (Queensland  did  not  join  in  this  resolution.) 

Re  Denunciation  of  Germ.vn  and  Belgian  Tre.aties,  and  Commercial 
Relations  with  the  Mother  Country. — That  any  Federal  Tariff  should  give 
a preference  to  articles  the  produce  or 'manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
default  of  an  early  Federal*Tariff,  the  Premiers  will  recommend  to  their  respective 
Cabinets  to  alter  the  Tariffs  of  the  different  colonies,  so  as  to  give  a substantial  ' 
preference  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  such  colonies. 

That  if  Great  Britain  and  Canada  will  contribute  each  one-third  of  the  cost, 
the  four  eolonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  will 
favorably  consider  the  proposal  for  a Pacific  cable,  and  the  provision  of  the 
remaining  one-third  of  the  contribution.  (South  and  Western  Australia  dis- 
sented, being  disposed  to  prefer  tlie  Cape  route,  stopping  at  Perth. ) 

Defence.s. — That  the  Port  Darwin  defence  scheme  being  assented  to  bj’’  the  j 
colonies.  South  Australia  contribute  on  population  basis  to  the  initial  expenses  of  I 
the  Thursday  Island  defences,  and  to  their  maintenance  from  the  present  time  ; . 
the  other  colonies  of  the  Australian  continent  agreeing  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ; 
now  existing  in  the  maintenance  fund,  upon  the  amounts  necessary  bemg  voted 
by  the  respective  parliaments.  (Queensland  dissenting.)  ' 

That  all  the  colonies,  except  South  Australia,  agree,  for  the  present,  not  to 
give  notice  of  termmation  of  existing  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  Australasian  l 
Auxiliary  Squadron. 

Quarantine. — That  the  agreement  in  respect  to  Federal  Quarantine  sub- 
mitted by  the  Queensland  Government  be  approved  by  the  Governments  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia, 
subject  to  any  necessary  modifications. 

(Tasmania  also  agreed  to  join,  if  Neiv  Zealand  would  do  so,  ivith  Auckland 
and  Hobart  as  quarantine  stations. ) 

Ammunition  F.vctory. — That,  if  the  Government  of  Victoria  does  not  elect 
Muthin  three  months  to  establish  a Government  Small  Arms  Ammunition  Factorj', 
then  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  may  hold  itself  at  liberty  to  establish 
sueh  a factory  in  tliat  colony  for  the  manufacture  of  ammunitiou  from  cordite. 

The  colonies  undertook  to  favorably  consider  the  question  of  taking  supplies 
from  the  Government  factory,  if  established,  with  the  reservation,  on  the  part  of 
Victoria,  that  if  the  factory  be  in  New  South  Wales  the  Victorian  Government, 
having  an  agreement  with  the  Colonial  Ammunition  Company  for  the  next 
sixteen  years,  cannot  make  any  arrangement  for  taking  supplies  from  the  Neiv 
South  Wales  factory. 

Evidence  Act. — That  the  Australasian  Colonies  Evidence  Bill  prepared  by 
Victoria  be  adopted,  subject  to  luiy  alterations  that  may  sulisequently  be  found; 
necessary. 

New  Caledonia  and  Neiv  Hebride.s. — That  urgent  representations  bo 
again  made  to  France  through  the  Imperial  authorities  to  take  action  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides,  so  that  the 
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disabilities  under  which  British  trader’s  in  those  islands  at  present  labour  may  be 
renroved  ; and  that  if  such  action  be  not  taken  within  a reasonable  period,  tlie 
British  Govemment  should  remove  the  restrictions  on  British  subjects,  as  they 
are  unduly  and  improperly  handicapped  thereby. 

SiLVEK  Coinage. — That  the  Conference  consents  to  the  Governments  of 
those  colonies,  which  now  liave  or  may  hereafter  have  a branch  of  the  Royal  Mint 
in  their  territory,  making  application  to  the  Imperial  authorities  for  the  neces- 
sary authority  for  the  coinage  of  silver  at  the  respective  liranch  mints,  on  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  on  which  silver  is  coined  in  England. 

OOitr  Biuwiess, 

British  Interests  in  the  Pacific.  — The  President  reported  that  the 
resolution  of  the  last  Conference  of  Premiers  on  this  subject  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Imperial  authorities  through  the  proper  channel,  and  that  a reply 
had  been  received  to  the  effect  that  Her  Majesty’s  Goi'ernment  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific,  and  will  gladly  welcome  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  colonies  in  conserving  and  promoting  them. 

43.  Towards  the  eml  of  1889,  at  the  instance  of  tlie  late  Hon.  Sir  Australasian 
Henry  Parkes,  G.C.M.G-.,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  negotiations  coniere^n'S, 
were  opened  between  tlie  various  Anstrahisian  Colonies,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  about  a Federal  Union  cf  the  whole  in  “one  powerful  Austra- 
lian nation,”  the  result  being  that  a conference  of  rejiresentatives  of  the 
various  colonies  interested  was  held  in  Melbourne  in  the  early  part  of 

1890,  when  resolutions  were  ado|3tecl  affirming  the  desirability  of 
Federation,  and  binding  the  members  of  the  conference  to  induce  the 
Legislatures  of  their  respective  colonies  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
National  Australasian  Convention,  empowered  to  consider  and  report 
upon  an  adequate  scheme  fora  Federal  Constitution.’* 

44.  Delegates  to  such  a Convention — six  from  each  colony — were  National 
soon  after  elected  by  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  Australasian  Colonies,  asian  Con- 
and  the  Convention  was  held  in  Sydney  in  March  and  April,  1891,  at  vention. 
which  a Draft  Bill  to  establish  an  Australian  Commonwealth  was 
drawn  up  and  agreed  to.* 

45.  Although  the  labours  of  this  Convention  were  greatly  appreci-  Conferences 
ated,  and  the  Bill  adopted  was  universally  admitted  to  have  been  ably 
framed,  and,  as  events  subsequently’  proved,  needed  but  little  (if  any)  Bathurst, 
improvement  in  its  main  ft  attires,  no  immediate  action  was  taken  owing 

to  objections  being  raised  to  certain  of  its  provisions  ; and  consequently’ 
the  question  remained  in  abeyance  for  several  years.  At  length,  a fresh 
movement  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  commenced  by  the  holding 
of  a popular  unofficial  Conference  at  Corowa,  New  South  Wales,  in 
May,  1894,  at  wliich  a resolution  affirming  the  desirability’  of  a speedy’ 

Federal  Union  was  enthusiastically  carried.  This  Conference  served 
to  arouse  public  interest  and  enthusiasm,  which  led  to  the  holding  of 
another  Conference  of  leading  Australasian  statesmen  and  citizens  at 
Bathurst,  New  South  Wales,  in  November,  1896,  at  which  the  question 
was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  a resolution  unanimously  adopted 
in  favour  of  each  colony  electing  members  to  a Convention  which 


* Particulars  respecting  the  holding  of  this  Convention,  together  with  resolutions  adopted  and 
the  subsequent  steps  takej,  will  be  louud  in  the  Victorian  Year  Book,  1890-91,  Vol.  I.,  paragraphs 
it  to  82. 
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should  frame  a Constitution  to  be  submitted  by  referendum  to  the 
people  of  the  several  colonies  represented  at  the  Convention  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection. 

46.  The  next  step  was  the  drawing  up  of  a Draft  Federal  Enabling 
Bill  at  the  Conference  of  Premiers  held  early  in  1895,  as  already 
described.*  Such  a Federal  Enabling  Act  was  passed  in  Victoria  in 
March,  1896  ; and  similar  measures  were  also  enacted  in  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia  ; but 
Queensland  and  New  Zealand  held  aloof.  The  Victorian  Act,  to 
which  the  others  closely  corresponded,  provided  for  the  holding  of 
an  Australasian  Federal  Convention,  consisting  of  ten  delegates  from 
each  colony,  empowered  to  frame  a Bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of- a Federal  Constitution  under  the  Crown  for  enactment  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament;  for  the  representation  of  Victoria  thereat;  and  for 
submitting  the  Constitution  so  framed  direct  to  the  electors  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection.  Any  person  eligible  for  membership  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  and  nominated  by  100  electors  was  eligible  as  a candi- 
date, and  all  electors  for  the  Legislalive  Assembly  were  qualified  to 
vote  for  delegates.  Th^  day  for  the  election  was  to  be  fixed  by  pro- 
clamation, and  was,  if  possible,  to  be  the  same  as  that  selected  in  other 
colonies.  After  elections  should  have  been  held  in  three  or  more 
colonies  a meeting  of  the  Convention  was  to  be  convened  for  such  time 
and  at  such  place  as  a majority  of  the  Governors  should  decide,  or,  if 
equally  divided,  as  the  Governor  of  the  senior  colony  should  decide. 
A quorum  was  fixed  at  one-half  of  the  total  number  of,  members.  It 
was  further  provided  that,  after  framing  a Constitution  the  Convention 
should  adjourn  to  a place  to  be  fixed  by  it,  and  for  a period  not  less 
than  60  nor  more  than  120  days  thereafter.  In  the  meantime  the  Draft 
Bill  was  to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention  on  its 
reassembling,  when  the  Bill  as  originally  framed  was  to  be  finally 
adopted  with  any  amendments  which  might  be  agreed  to.  The  remune- 
ration of  delegates  was  fixed  at  £3  per  sitting.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  close  of  the  Convention,  the  Bill  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
direct  vote  of  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  each  elector  being  allowed  only  one  vote,  a majority  of  votes 
to  decide  the  question  ; but  if  less  than  50,000  affirmative  votes  were 
recorded  it  was  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill.  If  two  colonies  besides  Victoria  should  accept  the  Bill  both 
Houses  may  adopt  a joint  address  to  the  Queen  praying  that  the  Bill 
be  passed  into  law. 

47.  In  Western  Australia,  the  delegates  were  elected  by  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  but  in  all  the  other  colonies  by  those  entitled 
to  vote  for  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  each  colony  being  consti- 
tuted a single  electorate.  The  elections  were  held  in  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Tasmania,  on  the  4th  March,  1897,  and  in  South 
Australia,  on  the  6th  March.  The  following  table  shows  the  numbers 
and  proportions  of  electors  who  voted  on  that  occasion,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  a little  more  than  one-half  of  the  electors  voted  in 
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* See  parnjrrnph  41  ante. 
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New  South  Wales  ; 3 in  every  7 in  Victoria  ; nearly  1 in  every  3 in 
South  Australia  ; and  1 in  every  4 in  Tasmania  : — 


Electiox  of  Delegates  for  Australasian  Federal  Conven 
TiON  held  on  4th  March,  1897. 


Colony. 

Electors  who  voted. 

Total  voters 

Formally. 

Infonnally. 

Number. 

Percentage  of  elec, 
tors  on  the  rolls. 

Victoria 

99,112 

4,820 

103,932 

43i 

New  South  N Vales 

139,870 

2,797 

142,667 

514 

South  Australia 

• • • 

42,7.38 

30-9 

Tasmania 

... 

... 

7,582 

25 

48.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  delegates  elected  for  the 
various  colonies.  The  representatives  for  Victoria  and  Tasmania  were 
each  allowed  £3  per  sitting  ; those  of  New  South  Wales,  travelling 
expenses  only  ; those  for  South  Australia,  £2  2s.  per  diem  ; those  for 
Western  Australia,  £3  3s.  per  diem  : — 

Delegations  from  Colonies. 

Victoria. 

The  Honorable  Sir  George  Turner,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.  (Premier). 

John  Quick,  Esquire,  LL.D. 

The  Honorable  Alfred  Deakin,  M.L.A. 

The  Honorable  Alexander  James  Peacock,  M.L.A.  (Chief  Secretary). 

The  Honorable  Isaac  Alfred  Isaacs,  M.L.A.  (Attorney-Genei-al). 

William  Arthur  Trenwith,  Esquire,  M.L.A. 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.G.  (Speaker  Legislative  Assembly). 

The  Honorable  Simon  Fraser,  M.L.C. 

The  Honorable  Sir  William  Austin  Zeal,  K.C.M.G.  (President  Legislative 
Council). 

Henry  Bournes  Higgins,  Esquire,  M.L.A. 

A’ciy  South  JFales. 

Edmund  Barton,  Esquire,  Q.C. 

The  Honorable  George  Houstoun  Reid,  M.L.A.  (Premier). 

The  Honorable  Joseph  Hector  Carruthers,  M.L.A.  (Secretary  for  Lands). 
William  McMillan,  Esquire,  M.L.A. 

William  John  Lyne,  Esquire,  M.L.A. 

The  Honorable  James  Nixon  Brunker,  M.L.A.  (Colonial  Secretary). 

The  Honorable  Richard  Edward  O’Connor,  M.L.C. , Q.C. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Joseph  Palmer  Abbott,  K.C.M.G.  (Speaker  Legislative 
Assembly). 

James  Thomas  Walker,  Esquire. 

Bernhard  Ringrose  Wise,  Esquire. 

South  Austra/ia, 

The  Honorable  Charles  Cameron  Kingston,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (Premier). 

The  Honorable  Frederick  William  Holder,  M.P.  (Treasurer). 

The  Honorable  John  Alexander  Cockburn,  M.D.,  M.P.  (Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  Agriculture). 

The  Honorable  Sir  Richard  Chaffey  Baker,  K.C.M.G.  (President  of  the 
Legislative  Council). 

The  Honorable  .John  Hannah  Gordon,  M.L.C. 
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Meeting  of 
the  Con- 
vention. 


Josiah  Henry  Synion,  Esquire,  Q.C. 

The  Honorable  Sir  John  William  Downer,  Q.C. 
Patrick  McMahon  Glynn,  Esquire,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
The  Honorable  Janies  Henderson  Howe. 

Vaiben  Louis  Solomon,  Esquire,  M P. 


K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 


Tasmania. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Phillip  Oakley  Fysh,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.A.  (Treasurer). 
The  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  Coventry  Braddon,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.A,. 
(Premier). 

The  Honorable  Henry  Dobson,  M.H.A. 

The  Honorable  John  Henry,  M.H.A. 

The  Honorable  Neil  Elliott  Lewis,  M.H.A. 

The  Honorable  Nicholas  John  Brown,  M.H.A. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Henry  Grant,  M.L.C. 

The  Honorable  Adye  Douglas  (President  Legislative  Council). 

The  Honorable  William  Moore,  M.L.C.  (Chief  Secretary). 

Matthew  J.  Clarke,  Esquire,  M.H.A. 


Wtstern  Australia. 

The  Honorable  Sir  John  Forrest,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.  (Premier,  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  Colonial  Treasurer). 

The  Honorable  Sir  cfcames  George  Lee  Steere,  Knt.,  (Speaker  Legislative 
Assembly). 

George  Leake,  Esquire,  M.L.A. 

* The  Honorable  Frederick  Henry  Piesse,  M.L.A.  (Commissioner  of  Rail- 
ways). 

The  Honorable  John  Winthrop  Hackett,  M.L.C. 

* William  Thorley  Loton,  Esquire,  M.L.A. 

Walter  Hartwell  James,  Esquire,  M.L.A. 

Albert  Young  Hassell,  Esquire,  M.L.A. 

* Robert  Frederick  Scholl,  Esquire,  M.L.A. 

* The  Honorable  John  Howard  Taylor,  M.L.C. 

Notr. — Between  the  meetings  held  at  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  the  Premiers  of  the  rarious 
colonies  were  created  Privy  Councillors  with  the  title  of  “ Hight  Honorable”;  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Barton  became  an  M.L.C.  The  following  members  attended  as  representatives  for  Western  Australia 
at  Sydney  and  Melbourne  in  place  of  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  : — 

The  Honorable  Hcmy  Briggs,  M.L.C. 

The  Honorable  Frederick  Thomas  Crowder,  M.L.C. 

The  Honorable  Harry  Whittail  Venn,  M.L.A. 

The  Honorab.e  Andrew  Harriett  Henning,  M.L.C. 

49.  A majority  of  Governors  having  decided  on  Adelaide  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  proclamations  were  issued  by  the  Governors  of  the 
five  colonies  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting,  and,  in 
accordance  therewith,  tlie  Convention  was  opened  at  Adelaide  on  22nd 
March,  1897,  and  continued  in  session  until  23rd  April,  when  it  tvas 
adjourned  pro  formd  until  5tb  May,  and  then  further  adjourned  until 
2nd  September,  at  Sydney.  Constitutional,  Finance,  and  Judiciary 
Committees  having  been  appointed,  the  Convention,  after  considering 
their  reports,  formulated  and  approved  of  a draft  Bill,  w'hich  was  in  due 
course  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies  represented  for 
consideration,  and  for  any  suggested  amendments  as  provided  in  the 
Enabling  Acts.  The  draft  Constitution  was  considered  by  both  Houses 
of  each  of  the  colonies  represented,  and  various  amendments  wmre 
proposed  by  each  colony  ; and  in  New  South  Wales  the  minimum 
number  of  affirmative  votes  required  to  constitute  the  acceptance  of 
the  Bill  by  the  electors  was  increased  from  50,000  to  80,000.  The 
second  session  opened  in  Sydney  on  the  2nd  and  closed  on  the  24th 
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September,  1897,  whea  consideration  was  given  to  the  various  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  various  legislatures,  and  amendments  were  made 
lip  to  clause  70  of  tbe  Bill.  The  final  session  was  held  in  Melbourne, 
and  occupied  from  the  20th  January  to  the  16th  March,  1898.  At  this 
meeting  the  remaining  clauses  were  disposed  of,  the  whole  Bill  was 
reviewed,  and  the  draft  of  the  Bill  to  constitute  the  Commonwealth 
was  finally  adopted  for  submission  by  referendum  to  the  people  of  the 
various  colonies  represented  at  the  Convention. 

50.  The  following  are  the  leading  features  of  the  draft  Bill  to  con-  Leadins,' 
stitute  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  as  finally  adopted  by  the  Aus-  the 
tralasian  Federal  Convention,  at  Melbourne,  on  the  16th  March,  1898; — weaiui^Bin 

T „ T,  ' of  1808. 

Le.vding  Features  of  the  Bill. 

Constitution  indissoluble,  and  to  come  in  force  by  Imperial  Proclamation. 

The  Parliament  is  to  consist  of  the  Queen,  a Senate,  and  a House  of  Repre-  Parliament, 
sentatives.  Governor  General  appointed  to  act  for  the  Queen. 

Senate  to  consist  of  six  members  from  each  State  ; number  may  be  increased  Senate, 
or  diminished,  but  so  that  equal  representation  of  the  States  be  maintained. 
Qualification  of  electors  of  Senate  and  of  the  Senators  to  be  same  as  that  of  House 
of  Representatives.  Each  elector  shall  vote  only  once. 

House  of  Representatives  shall  have  twice  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Senate;  and  the  number  of  members  for  each  State  shall  be  in  proportion  to  popu-  Represen- 
lation,  but  not  less  than  five  for  any  State.  Qualification  of  electors  to  be  that  of 
the  more  numerous  House  in  each  State.  Each  elector  to  vote  only  once.  Quali- 
fications of  a member — (a)  21  years  of  age,  (b)  to  be  an  elector  or  entitled  so  to 
be,  (c)  resident  three  years,  (d)  natural  born  or  naturalized  five  years. 

The  general  powers  of  the  Parliament  are  39  in  number,  the  principal  of  Powers  of 
which  are  to  make  laws  for  trade,  taxation,  bounties,  borrowing,  postal  services.  Parliament, 
naval  and  military,  statistics,  currency,  banking,  insolvency,  corporations,  divorce, 
marriage,  old  age  pensions,  immigration  and  emigration,  railways,  &c.  Exclusive 
powers  in  regard  to  the  seat  of  Government,  State  departments  transferred,  other 
matters  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  within  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Par- 
liament. 

Money  Bills  not  to  originate  in,  nor  to  be  amended  by  the  Senate,  which  Money  Bills. 
House  may,  however,  return  the  Bill  requesting  any  omission  or  amendment : 

Equal  power  in  all  other  matters.  Tacking  Bills  prohibited. 

Provision  for  Dead-locks. — Joint  dissolution,  and  if  agam  passed  in  lower  Dead-locks. 
House  and  rejected  in  Senate  a joint  sitting  to  be  held,  and  if  passed  by  three- 
fifths  of  members  present  and  voting  at  joint  sitting,  disputed  Bill  to  become  law. 

A Bill  having  passed  both  Houses  the  Governor  General  shall  either  assent.  Executive, 
withhold  assent,  reserve  the  Bill  or  return  it,  and  recommend  amendments. 

Executive  power  vested  in  Queen  and  exercisable  by  Governor-General  in 
Council  who  may  appoint  Ministers  of  State. 

State  departments  of  Customs  and  Excise  transferred  to  Commonwealth  on  Depart- 
its  establishment.  Departments  of  posts,  naval  and  military,  defence,  light-  ments 
houses,  &c.,  and  quarantine,  on  a date  or  dates  to  be  proclaimed.  transferred. 

High  Court  of  Australia  established  ; appellate  and  original  jurisdiction.  Judicature. 

Collection  of  Customs  to  pass.  Customs  and  Excise  duties  to  be  uniform,  Finance  and 
and  intercolonial  free-trade  established  within  two  years  after  the  establishment  Trade, 
of  the  Commonwealth,  after  which  period  the  Federal  Government  shall  have 
e.xclusive  power  to  levy  such  duties  as  well  as  bounties  in  the  production  or 
export  of  goods. 

Of  the  net  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise  not  more  than  one-fourth  to  be 
applied  by  Commonwealth  towards  its  expenditure. 

Right  of  States  to  reasonable  use  of  river  waters  for  conservation  or  irriga-  Water 
tion  reserved.  rijjhts. 

Inter-State  Commission  appointed  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce,  and  pre-  intcr-State 
vent  discriminations  being  made  by  any  State  which  may  be  deemed  unreasonaWe  Commis- 
or  unjust  to  any  other  State.  sion. 
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Constitutions,  powers,  and  laws  of  States  protected.  Slate  Debts  may  be] 
taken  over.  : 

Admission  of  new  States  provided  for.  Commonwealth  to  protect  States ! 
against  invasion  or  domestic  violence.  - 

Seat  of  Government  to  be  fixed  by  the  Parliament,  and  to  be  within  federal  ^ 
territory. 

Constitution  may  be  altered  by  an  absolute  majority  of  both  Houses  ; then 
to  be  submitted  to  electors,  and  if  in  a majority  of  States  a majority  of  electors  I 
voting  approve,  also  majority  of  all  electors  approve  then  the  change  may  be 
made. 

51.  The  following  is  a digest  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  draft 
Commonwealtli  Bill  of  1898  : — 


Digest  of  Main  Provisions  of  the  dr.-ift  Commonwealth  Bill,  1898, 

The  Preamble  recites  that  the  colonies  adopting  the  Constitution  have  agreed 
to  unite  in  one  indissoluble  Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  Crown,  and  makes 
provision  for  the  admission  of  other  Australasian  colonies  afterwards. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act. 

The  Queen  may  declare  that  on  a certain  day  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  the  colonies  adopting  the  Constitution  shall  be  united 
under  tlie  name  of  “ THe  Commonwealth  of  Australia,”  and  the  Constitution  shall 
take  eSect  from  the  day  so  appointed. 

Repeal  of  Federal  Council  Act  1885  and  Colonial  Boundaries  Act  1895. 

The  Parliament  to  consist  of  the  Queen,  a Senate,  and  a House  of  Represen- 
tatives ; a Governor-General  to  be  appointed  to  exercise  Her  Majesty’s  powers, 
and  to  have  power  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  and  dissolve  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

There  must  be  a session  of  the  Parliament  at  least  once  a year. 

The  Senate  is  to  consist,  until  otherwise  provided,  of  six  membei's  for  each 
original  State  directly  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State,  voting  as  one  electorate 
until  otherwise  provided.  The  number  may  afterwards  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, but  so  that  equal  representation  of  the  original  States  shall  be  maintained, 
and  so  that  no  original  State  shall  have  less  than  six  Senators. 

Senators  to  be  chosen  for  six  years. 

The  qualification  of  electors  of  a Senator  is  the  same  as  that  for  electors  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (see  post),  and  each  elector  can  vote  only  once. 

The  qualifications  of  a Senator  to  be  the  same  as  tliose  of  a ilember  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (see 

The  President  to  be  chosen  by  Senate,  and  may  be  removed  b}’’  Senate. 

The  President  is  entitled  to  vote  in  all  cases,  and  when  the  votes  are  equal 
the  question  shall  pass  in  the  negative. 

Quorum — One-third  of  the  vdiole  number  of  the  Senators. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  composed  of  members  directly  chosen 
by  the  people ; and  the  number  of  members  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
twice  the  number  of  Senators. 

The  number  of  members  for  the  several  States  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  each  State,  thus  introducing  “proportional  representation”  as 
distinguished  from  “ equal  representation  ” for  the  Senate. 

A proviso  is  added  that  five  members  at  least  shall  be  chosen  for  each  original  - 
State. 

The  House  may  continue  for  three  years  from  its  first  meeting  ; but  may  be 
dissolved  sooner. 

Subject  to  Constitution,  Parliament  may  diminish  or  increase  number  of 
members. 

The  qualification  of  electors  shall,  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  be 
in  eacli  State  that  of  electors  of  the  more  numerous  House  (i.e.,  the  popular 
House)  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State.  Each  elector  sliall  vote  only  once. 

Tlte  qualifications  of  a member  are  : — (a)  he  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  ; ; 
(b)  and  must  be  an  elector  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the  House  of  j 
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Representatives,  or  a person  qualified  to  become  an  elector  ; (c)  resident  for  three 
years  within  Commonwealth  ; (d)  a natural-born,  or  for  five  years  a naturalized 
subject  of  the  Queen. 

The  House  shall  choose  a Speaker,  and  may  remove  him  by  a vote  of  the 
House.  Speaker  not  to  vote  unless  members  equal,  then  casting  vote. 

Quorum — One-third  of  number  of  members. 

A member  of  one  House  is  ineligible  for  the  other. 

Persons  incapable  of  sitting  as  a Senator  or  M.H.R. — 

I.  Under  allegiance,  &c.,  to  a foreign  power. 

II.  Attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted  for  any  offence  punishable  under  the 

law  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a State  by  imprisonment  for  one 
year  or  longer. 

III.  Undischarged  insolvent. 

IV.  Holding  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  or  in  receipt  of  pension 
payable  during  pleasure  of  Crown  out  of  revenue  of  Commonwealth. 

V.  Having  pecuniary  interest  in  any  agreement  with  the  public  service 

of  the  Commonwealth,  otherwise  than  as  a member  of  a company 
of  over  25  persons. 

And  if  a member  become  subject  to  any  of  such  disabilities,  take  the  benefit 
of  insolvency  law,  or  take  any  fee  or  reward  for  services  rendered  to  the  Common- 
wealth, or  for  services  rendered  in  the  Parliament  to  any  person  or  State,  his  seat 
will  become  vacant. 

Disputed  elections  shall  be  determined  by  the  House  in  which  question 
arises. 

Allowance  to  members  of  both  Houses  of  £400  per  annum. 

Power  of  each  House  to  make  rules  as  to  its  powers,  privileges,  &c.,  and  the  Powers  of 
conduct  of  its  business.  Parliament. 

The  Parliament  has  power  to  make  laws  with  respect  to — 

I.  Trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries,  and  among  the  States. 

II.  Taxation,  but  not  to  discriminate  between  States  or  part  lof  States. 

III.  Bounties  on  production  or  export  of  goods.  Bounties  to  be  uniform. 

IV.  Borrowing  money  on  credit  of  Commonwealth. 

V.  Postal,  &c.,  services. 

VI.  Naval  and  military  defence,  and  control  of  forces. 

VII.  Light-houses,  &c. 

VIII.  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observations. 

IX.  Quarantine. 

X.  Fisheries. 

XI.  Census  and  statistics. 

XII.  Currency,  coinage. 

XIII.  Banking. 

XIV.  Insurance. 

XV.  Weights  and  measures. 

XVI.  Bills  of  exchange. 

XVII.  Insolvency. 

• XVIII.  Copyrights,  patents,  trade  marks. 

XIX.  Naturalization  and  aliens. 

XX.  Trading  and  financial  corporations. 

XXI.  Marriage. 

XXII.  Divorce  and  matrimonial  matters,  including  parental  rights  and 
custody  of  infants. 

XXIII.  Invalid  and  old-age  pensions. 

XXIV.  Service  of  process. 

XXV.  Recognition  of  Commonwealth  laws,  &c. 

XXVI.  Special  laws  for  people  of  any  race. 

XXVII.  Immigration  and  emigration. 

XXVIII.  The  influx  of  criminals. 

XXIX.  External  afiairs. 

XXX.  Relations  with  Pacific  Islands. 

XXXI.  Acquisition  of  property. 

XXXII.  Control  of  railways  for  naval  and  militaiy  purposes. 
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XXXIII.  Acquisition  of  State  railways. 

XXXIV.  Eailwaj'-  construction  and  extension  with  consent  of  State. 

XXXV.  Conciliation  and  arbitration. 

xxxvi.  Matters  in  respect  of  which  this  Constitution  makes  provision  until 
Parliament  otherwise  provides, 
xxxvii.  Matters  referred  to  the  Parliament  by  the  States. 

XXXVIII.  Exercise  of  any  powers  which  can  now  be  exercised  by  the  British 
Parliament  or  by  the  Eederal  Council. 

XXXIX.  Matters  incidental  to  the  execution  of  any  powers  vested. 

Exclusive  powers  of  the  Parliament  with  respect  to — 

I.  The  seat  of  Government  and  all  places  acquired  for  public  purpo.ses. 
II.  Matters  relating  to  any  department  of  public  service  the  control  of 
■which  is  transfei-red  to  Commonwealth. 


HI.  Other  matters  declared  by  Constitution  to  be  within  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  Parliament. 

Laws  appropriating  revenue  or  imposing  taxation  shall  not  originate  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  may  not  amend  laws  imposing  taxation,  appropriating  revenue  or 
moneys  for  the  annual  services,  nor  any  law  so  as  to  increase  any  proposed  charge 
or  burden  on  the  people.  The  Senate  may,  however,  return  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  any  such  proposed  law  requesting  the  omission  or  amendment 
of  any  items. 

In  aU  other  matters  tJie  Senate  shall  have  equal  power  with  the  other  House. 

Appropriation  and  Taxation  Bills  shall  deal  only  with  such  appropriation  or 
only  with  taxation.  This  prohibits  the  practice  known  as  “ tacking.” 

Laws  imposing  Customs  duties  to  deal  with  Customs  only  ; and  Excise, 
Excise  only. 

If  a Bill  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  and  be  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
and  if  after  three  months  it  again  pass  the  former  House  and  the  Senate  agaui 
reject  it  as  passed,  both  Houses  may  be  dissolved  simultoneously  ; but  such  dis- 
solution shall  not  take  place  within  six  months  of  the  expiry  of  the  former  House. 
If  after  the  dissolution  the  popular  House  again  pass  the  Bill  and  the  Senate 
again  reject  it  as  passed,  a joint  sitting  of  both  Houses  may  be  held  ; and  anj' 
amendments  made  by  one  House  and  not  agreed  to  by  the  other  shall  be  deemed 
■carried  if  affirmed  by  three-fifths  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  the  joint 
sitting,  and  if  the  Bill  so  amended  be  likewise  affirmed  by  three-fifths  of  tlie 
members  it  shall  be  deemed  passed. 

A money  vote  not  to  be  passed  unless  the  purpose  of  the  appropriation  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Governor-General  in  the  same  session. 

A Bill,  having  passed  both  Houses,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor- 
General  who  shall  either  assent  in  the  Queen’s  name,  withhold  his  assent,  or  reserve 
the  Bill  for  the  Queen’s  pleasure  ; or  he  may  return  any  Bill  to  the  House  and 
recommend  amendments,  and  the  House  may  deal  with  the  recommendation. 

The  Queen  may  disallow  any  law  within  one  year  from  the  Governor’s 
assent. 

A Bill  reserved  not  to  have  any  force  unless  Queen’s  assent  made  known 
within  two  years. 

Executive  jicwer  vested  in  the  Queen  and  exercisable  by  Governor-General 
with  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council. 

The  Governor-General  maj'  appoint  Ministers  of  State,  who  are  to  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  Until  otherwise 
2)rovided,  the  Ministers  shall  not  exceed  seven  in  number,  and  an  annual  sum  not 
exceeding  £12,000  is  provided  for  their  salaries. 

The  appointment  of  civil  servants  is  vested  in  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  and  may  be  delegated  to  some  other  authority. 

The  Customs  and  Excise  Dejiartments  shall  be  transferred  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Commonwealth,  and  the  following  dei'>artments  on  a date  or  dates  to  lie 
proclaimed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council: — Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Tele- 
phones, Naval  and  Military  Defence,  Light-houses,  Light-shii>s,  Beacons  and 
IBuoys,  Quarantine. 

In  respect  of  matters  which  pass  to  the  Commonwealth,  all  2>owers  of  the 
Governor  of  a colony  shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor-General. 
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Judicial  power  vested  in  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  and  other  Courts  The 
created.  High  Court  to  consist  of  a Chief  Justice  and  so  many  other  justices  as  Judicature. 
Parliament  provides,  but  not  less  than  ttvo. 

Judges  appointed  by  Governor-General  in  Council,  and  not  to  be  removed 
except  on  an  address  from  both  Houses  for  removal  on  the  ground  of  misbehaviour 
or  incapacity.  Remuneration  fixed  by  Parliament,  but  not  to  be  diminished 
during  term  of  office. 

Jurisdiction  of  High  Court  to  hear  appeals  from  all  judgments,  &c. — 

I.  Of  justices  exercising  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court. 

II.  Of  any  other  Federal  Court  or  Supreme  Court  of  a State. 

III.  Of  the  Inter-State  Commission  as  to  questions  of  law. 

And  in  such  cases  the  judgment  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

The  Queen  may  grant  special  leave  of  appeal  from  the  High  Court  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  but  the  Parliament  may  limit  the  matters  in  respect  of 
which  such  leave  may  be  granted,  but  no  appeal  to  Privy  Council  in  any  matter 
involving  the  interpretation  of  this  Constitution,  or  that  of  a State,  unless  public 
interests  of  some  other  part  of  Queen’s  dominions  are  involved. 

Original  jurisdiction  of  High  Court  in  all  matters — 

I.  Arising  under  any  treaty. 

II.  Affecting  consuls  or  representatives  of  other  countries. 

III.  In  which  the  Commonwealth  is  a party. 

IV.  Between  States,  residents  of  different  States,  or  between  a State  and 

a resident  of  another  State. 

V.  Mandamus,  injunction,  &c.,  against  an  officer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Additional  jurisdiction  may  be  given  by  Parliament  in  matters — 

(а)  Arising  under  Constitution,  or  involving  its  interpretation. 

(б)  Arising  under  any  laws  made  by  the  Parliament. 

(c)  Relating  to  same  subject-matter  claimed  under  the  laws  of  different 
States. 

Trial  for  offence  by  jury,  and  to  be  held  in  State  where  offence  committed. 

Provision  is  made  to  protect  the  rights  of  civil  servants  of  any  State  who  are  Finance  and 
transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  collection  of  Customs  and  Trade. 
Excise  duties  shall  pass  to  the  b’ederal  Government. 

Departments  of  Customs  and  Excise  to  be  transferred  to  Executive  Govern- 
ment on  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  departments  of  posts 
and  telegraphs,  naval  and  military  defence,  light- houses,  &c.,  and  C|uarantine 
on  a date  or  dates  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor-General  after  such  establish- 
ment. 

When  any  department  is  transferred  all  property  of  the  State,  exclusively  used 
in  connexion  therewith,  shall  be  vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  in  the  case  of 
customs  and  excise  departments  for  such  time  only  as  the  Governor- General  in 
Council  may  declare  necessary. 

Not  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  net  revenue  of  tlie  Commonwealth  from 
duties  of  customs  and  excise  to  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  balance  to  be  paid  to  the  States  or  applied  towards  payment  of  interest  on 
debts  taken  over. 

Unifonn  customs  duties  to  be  imposed,  and  intercolonial  free-trade  established, 
within  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Before  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  the  surplus  revenue  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  various  States  on  the  following  basis: — Each  State  to  be  credited  with 
the  revenues  collected  therein,  and  to  be  debited  with  the  expenditure  therein  of 
departments  transferred,  together  with  the  extra  cost  of  federal  administration 
charged  to  the  various  colonies  on  a population  basis,  the  balance  being  handed 
over  to  the  State. 

During  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  each  colony 
is  to  be  credited  \yith  duties  collected  on  goods  consumed  therein,  and  debited 
with  expenditure  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  imposition  of  unifQrm  Tariff. 

(In  this  period  there  will  not  only  be  the  deficiencies  in  the  Treasury  arising  froni 
the  remission  of  duties  on  Australian  goods  to  be  provided  for,  but  also  the 
changes  in  revenue  incident  to  the  adoption  of  a new  Tariff,  which  may  differ 
greatly  from  any  one  Tariff’ now  in  force.) 
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After  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  five  years  just  referred  to,  the  basis  of  h 
distributing  the  surplus  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Federal  Government.  m 
To  meet  the  exceptional  case  of  West  Australia  that  colony  may  impose 
duties  on  intercolonial  goods  not  exceeding  rates  in  force  at  time  of  imposition  of  Et 
uniform  Tariff,  but  such  duties  must  be  diminished  by  one-fifth  of  the  original  fi 
amount  each  year,  and  abolished  altogether  after  expiration  of  five  years.  ® 

Audit  provided  for.  n 

Right  of  States  to  reasonable  use  of  waters  of  rivers  for  conservation  or  irriga-  K 
tion  not  to  be  abridged. 

The  Parliament  may  take  over  the  State  debts  as  existing  at  the  establishment  S 
of  the  Commonwealth,  or  a proportion  thereof,  computed  on  a population  basis,  H 
and  may  convert,  renew,  or  consolidate  the  same.  ll 

The  Constitution  and  laws  of  every  State,  and  every  power  of  each  State  R 
Parliament,  not  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  shall  continue  as  at  B 
present.  S 

A State  shall  not  raise  any  naval  or  military  force,  nor  tax  Commonwealth 
property,  nor  the  Commonwealth  tax  State  property.  ' S 

The  Commonwealth  to  protect  evei’y  State  against  invasion,  and,  if  applied  to,  | 
against  domestic  violence.  r 

The  Parliament  may  admit  new  States  to  the  Commonwealth  on  such  terms  as 
it  may  think  fit.  ‘4 

The  Parliament  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  States  affected,  alter  the  limits  K 
of  any  State.  a 

The  seat  of  Government  shall  be  within  territory  vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  S 
and  shall  be  determined  by  the  Parliament,  and,  until  determined,  the  Parlia- 
ment  shall  meet  at  such  place  as  a majority  of  States  Governors  shall  direct,  and  fl 
if  the  division  be  equal,  then  as  the  Governor-General  may  direct.  S 

The  Bill  for  any  alteration  of  the  Constitution  must  be  passed  by  an  absolute  H 
majority  of  each  House,  and  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  months  after  its  m 
passage  through  both  Houses  must  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  each  State,  3 ; 
and,  if  in  a majority  of  the  States  a majority  of  the  electors  voting  approve,  and  a 
if  a majority  of  all  the  electors  ajiprove,  then  the  change  may  be  made. 

An  alteration  diminishing  the  proportionate  representation  of  any  State,  or  the  j , 
minimum  number  of  representatives  of  a State,  shall  not  become  law  without  U 
the  approval  of  a majority  of  the  electors  of  such  State.  9 

52.  As  the  financial  clauses  are  of  considerable  importance,  they  are  g 
here  reproduced  in  full  : — ^ 

Financial  Clauses.' 

69.  On  a date  or  dates  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor-General  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  following  departments  of  the  public 
servfice  in  each  State  shall  become  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  : — ^ 

Posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  ; fii 

Naval  and  military  defence  ; T 

Light -houses,  light-ships,  beacons,  and  buoys; 

Quarantine.  ! . 

But  the  departments  of  customs  and  of  excise  in  each  State  shall  become 
transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  on  its  establishment. 

CHAPTER  IV.  ^ 

Finance  and  Tr.\de. 

81.  All  revenues  or  moneys  raised  or  received  by  the  Executive  Government  4, 

of  the  Commonwealth  shall  form  one  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  to  be  appro-  f 
printed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  • 
charges  and  liabilities  imposed  by  this  Constitution,  | 

82.  The  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  the  collection,  management, 

and  receij)t  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  shall  form  the  first  charge  thereon  ; J:' 
and  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  applied  to  the  1 
payment  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth.  r 
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83.  No  money  shall  he  clraovu  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  Money  to  be 

except  under  appropriation  made  by  law.  p'S'd  by 

But, until  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  law. 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  may  draw  from  the  Treasury  and  expend  such 
moneys  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  any  department  transferred 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  holding  of  the  first  elections  for  the 
Parliament. 

84.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a State  becomes  transferred  Transfer  of 
to  the  Commonwealth,  all  officers  of  the  department  shall  become  subject  to  the  o®^ers. 
control  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Any  such  officer  who  is  not  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall,  unless  he  is  appointed  to  some  other  office  of  equal  emolument  in  the  public 
service  of  the  State,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  any  pension,  gratuity, 
or  other  compensation  payable  under  the  law  of  the  State  on  the  abolition  of  his 
office. 

Any  such  officer  who  is  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  shall 
preserve  all  his  existing  and  accruing  rights,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  from  office 
at  the  time,  and  on  the  pension  or  retiring  allowance,  which  would  |je  permitted  by 
the  law  of  the  State  if  liis  service  with  the  Commonwealth  were  a continuation  of 
his  service  with  the  State.  Such  pension  or  retiring  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  him 
•by  the  Commonwealth  ; but  the  State  shall  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  a part 
thereof,  to  be  calculated  on  the  proportion  which  his  term  of  service  with  the 
State  bears  to  his  M'hole  term  of  service,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  calculation 
his  salary  shall  be  taken  to  be  that  paid  to  him  by  the  State  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer. 

Any  officer  who  is,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Common wealtli,  in  the  public 
service  of  a State,  and  who  is,  by  consent  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  transferred  to  the  jmblie  service  of  the 
Commonwealth,  shall  have  the  same  rights  as  if  he  liad  been  an  officer  of  a depart- 
ment transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  and  were  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

85.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a State  is  transferred  to  Transfer  of 

the  Commonwealth — property  of 

. State. 

I.  All  property  of  the  State,  of  any  kind,  used  exclusively  in  connexion 
with  the  department,  shall  become  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  departments  controlling  customs  and  excise 
and  bounties,  for  such  time  only  as  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  may  declare  to  be  necessary. 

II.  The  Commonvvealth  may  acquire  any  property  of  the  State,  of  any  kind, 

used,  but  not  exclusively  used,  in  connexion  with  the  department  ; 
the  value  thereof  shall,  if  no  agreement  can  be  made,  be  ascertained 
in,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  manner  in  which  the  value  of  land,  or 
of  an  interest  in  land,  taken  by  the  State  for  public  purposes  is 
ascertained  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  force  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth. 

III.  The  Commonwealth  shall  compensate  the  State  for  the  value  of  any 

property  passing  to  the  Commonwealth  under  this  section  ; if  no 
agreement  can  be  made  as  to  the  mode  of  compensation,  it  shall  be 
determined  under  laws  to  be  made  by  the  Parliament. 

IV.  The  Commonwealth  shall,  at  the  date  of  the  trausfei’,  assume  the  current 

obligations  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  department  transferred. 

86.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  collection  and  control  of 
duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  the  control  of  the  payment  of  bounties,  shall 
pass  to  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

87.  Of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  duties  of  customs  and  of 
excise,  not  more  than  one-fourth  shall  be  applied  annually  by  the  Commonwealth 
towards  its  expenditure. 

The  balance  shall,  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution,  be  paid  to  the  several 
States,  or  applied  towards  the  payment  of  interest  on  debts  of  the  several  States 
taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth. 
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88.  Uniform  duties  of  customs  shall  be  imposed  within  two  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

89.  Until  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs — 

I.  The  Commonwealth  shall  credit  to  each  State  the  revenues  collected 

therein  by  the  Commonwealth.  , 

II.  The  Commonwealth  shall  debit  to  each  State — j.  i 

4 i 

(«)  the  expenditure  therein  of  the  Commonwealth  incurred  solely  >•  t 
for  the  maintenance  or  continuance,  as  at  the  time  of  transfer,  ‘ i 
of  any  department  transferred  from  the  State  to  the  Common-  ; . 
wealth.  fi 

(b)  the  pi'oportion  of  the  State,  according  to  the  numl)er  of  its  I .J 
people,  in  the  other  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth.  : ! 

III.  The  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  each  State  month  by  month  the  balance  i 
(if  any)  in  favour  of  the  State. 

90.  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  the  power  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  impose  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  to  grant  boiuities  on  the  pro-  ! ' 
duction  or  export  of  goods,  shall  liecome  exclusive. 

On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  all  laws  of  the  several  States 
imposing  duties  of  customs  or  of  excise,  or  offering  bounties  on  the  production  or 
export  of  goods,  shall  cease  to  have  effect ; but  any  grant  of  or  agreement  for  any  ; • 
such  bounty  lawfully  made  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  any  ) ■ 
State  shall  be  taken  to  be  good  if  made  before  the  30th  day  of  June,  1898,  and  not  , ' 
otherwise. 

91.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  prohibits  a State  from  granting  any  aid  to  ' 

or  bounty  on  mining  for  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  nor  from  granting,  with  the 
consent  of  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  expressed  by  ( j 
resolution,  any  aid  to  or  bounty  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods.  i 

92.  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs,  trade,  commerce,  and 

intercourse  among  the  States,  whether  by  means  of  internal  carriage  or  ocean  ’ 
navigation,  shall  be  absolutely  free.  . ' 

But  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  goods  imported  before  ;•') 
the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  into  any  State,  or  into  any  colony 
which,  whilst  the  goods  remain  therem,  becomes  a State,  shall,  on  thence  passing  ’ i 
into  another  State  within  two  years  after  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  be  ^ 
liable  to  any  duty  chargeable  on  the  importation  of  such  goods  in  the  Common- 
wealth, less  any  duty  paid  in  respect  of  the  goods  on  their  importation. 

93.  During  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of 
customs,  and  thereafter  until  The  Paidiament  otherwise  provides  : — 

I.  The  duties  of  customs  chargeable  on  goods  imported  into  a State  and 

afterwards  passing  into  another  State  for  consumption,  and  the 
duties  of  excise  paid  on  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  a 
State  and  afterwards  passing  into  aiiother  State  for  consumption, 
shall  be  taken  to  have  been  collected  not  in  the  former  but  in  the 
latter  State  : ■ • 

II.  Subject  to  the  last  sub-section,  the  Commonwealtli  shall  credit  revenue, 

debit  expenditure,  and  pay  balances  to  the  several  States  as  pre- 
scribed for  the  period  preceding  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties 
of  customs. 

94.  After  five  years  from  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs.  The 
Parliament  may  provide,  on  such  basis  as  it  deems  fair,  for  the  monthly  payment 
to  the  several  States  of  all  surplus  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth. 

95.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  the  Parliament  of  the 
State  of  Western  Australia  may,  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition 
of  uniform  duties  of  customs,  impose  duties  of  customs  on  goods  passing  into  that 
State  and  not  originally  imported  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Coininouwealth ; 
and  such  duties  shall  be  collected  by  the  Commonwealth. 
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But  any  duty  so  imposed  ou  any  goods  shall  not  exceed  during  the  first  of 
such  years  the  duty  chargeable  on  the  goods  under  the  law  of  Western  Australia 
in  force  at  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties,  and  shall  not  exceed  during  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  such  years  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths, 
two-fifths,  and  one-fifth  of  such  latter  duty,  an<l  all  duties  imposed  under  this 
section  shall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year  after  the  imposition  of 
uniform  duties. 


If  at  any  time  during  the  five  years  the  duty  on  any  goods  under  this  section 
is  higher  than  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth  on  the  importation  of  the 
like  goods,  then  such  higher  duty  shall  be  collected  on  the  goods  when  imported 
into  Western  Australia  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 

97.  The  power  of  The  Parliament  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  trade  and 
commerce  extends  to  navigation  and  shipping,  and  to  railways  the  property  of 
any  State. 

98.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade,  com- 
merce, or  revenue,  give  preference  to  one  State  or  any  part  thereof  over  another 
State  or  any  part  thereof. 

99.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade  or  com- 
merce, abridge  the  right  of  a State  or  of  the  residents  therein  to  the  reasonable 
use  of  the  waters  of  rivers  for  conservation  or  irrigation. 

100.  There  shall  be  an  Inter-State  Commission,  with  such  powers  of  adjudica- 
tion and  administration  as  the  Parliament  deems  necessary  for  the  execution  and 
maintenance,  within  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution 
relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  of  all  laws  made  thereunder. 
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101.  The  Parliament  may  by  any  law  with  respect  to  trade  or  commerce  Parliament 
forbid,  as  to  railways,  any  preference  or  discrimination  by  any  State,  or  by  any  may  forbid^: 
authority  constituted  under  a State,  if  such  preference  or  discrimination  is  undue 
and  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to  any  State  ; due  regard  being  had  to  the  financial 
responsibilities  incurred  by  any  State  in  connexion  with  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  its  railways.  But  no  preference  or  discrimination  shall,  within  :• 

the  meaning  of  this  section,  be  taken  to  be  undue  and  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to 
any  State,  unless  so  adjudged  by  the  Inter-State  Commission. 


102.  The  members  of  the  Inter-State  Commission — Commis- 

I.  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council : appoint- 

II.  Shall  hold  office  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  removed  within  tliat  time  tenure  am 

by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  on  an  address  from  both  remunera- 
Houses  of  The  Parliament  in  the  same  session  praying  for  such  tion. 
removal  on  the  ground  of  proved  misbehaviour  or  incapacity  : 

III.  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Parliament  may  fix;  but  such  • 

remuneration  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office. 


103.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  render  unlawful  any  rate  for  the  Saving  of  i 
carriage  of  goods  upon  a railway,  the  property  of  a State,  if  the  rate  is  deemed  by  certain 
the  Inter-state  Commission  to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  tei’ritory 

of  the  State,  and  if  the  rate  applies  equally  to  goods  within  the  State  and  to 
goods  passing  into  the  State  from  other  States. 

104.  The  Parliament  may  take  over  from  the  States  their  public  debts  as  Taking  ovc 

existing  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  a proportion  thereof  Pu*>Iio  . • 

• according  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  people  as  shown  by  the  latest  .states”^ 
statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  may  convert,  renew,  or  consolidate  such  ' " ' 

debts,  or  any  part  thereof  ; and  the  States  shall  indemnify  the  Commonwealth  in 
respect  of  the  debts  taken  over,  and  thereafter  the  interest  jiayable  in  respect  of  |,  - 

the  debts  shall  be  deducted  ami  retained  from  the  portions  of  the  surplus  revenue  ' 

of  the  Commonwealth  payable  to  the  several  States,  or  if  such  surplus  is  insuffi- 
dent,  or  if  there  is  no  surplus,  then  the  deficiency  or  the  whole  amount  shall  be  *'! 

paid  by  the  several  States. 
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BUI  of  1898 
as  coin- 
jmred  with 
that  of 
1891. 

Senate.’ 


House  of 
Represen- 
tatives. 


Powers  of 
Parliamen*, 


Dead-locks. 


.E.vecutive 
• Govern- 
■ ment. 

! 


f 


( 

j 

fjudicature. 


53.  The  special  features  of  the  Bill  of  1898  as  compared  with  that 
of  1891  are  as  follow  : — 

Commonwealth  declared  to  be  indissoluble. 

Senators  to  be  directly  chosen  by  the  people  instead  of  by  State  Parlia- 
ments. The  number  may  be  altered  but  all  the  original  states  must  be  equally 
represented  ; until  altered  fixed  at  six  instead  of  eight.  In  tlie  Bill  of  1891  the 
number  was  unalterable  except  by  the  special  machinery  for  amendments  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  age  qualification  of  a Senator  was  reduced  from  .30  to  21  j'ears,  and 
the  residential  from  five  to  three  years,  thus  making  the  qualification  the  same  for 
both  Houses. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  each  State  to 
be  in  proportion  to  population,  and  the  whole  number  to  be  twice  that  of  the 
Senators  ; instead  of  one  member  to  everv’'  30,000  population  as  provided  in  the 
Bill  of  1891. 

Each  elector  shall  vote  only  once  for  either  House  of  Parliament. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  continuance  of  State  electoral  laws  for  election 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  until  other  provision  made,  as 
provided  in  Bill  of  1891. 

Members  of  both  Houses  to  receive  £400  a year  instead  of  £500. 

Powers  of  Parliament  increased  by  granting  power  to  legislate  for — 

(а)  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observations. 

(б)  Insurance,  exclusive  of  State  insurance. 

(c)  Parental  rights  and  custody  and  guardianship  of  infants. 

{d)  Inv^alid  and  old-age  pensions. 

(e)  Acquisition  of  property  for  any  piu’pose  for  which  power  to  legis- 
late. 

(/)  Acquisition  of  a State’s  railways  with  State's  consent. 

{(j)  Railway  construction  and  extension  with  consent  of  State. 

(h)  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes. 

Laws  imposing  customs’  duties  not  to  impose  excise,  and  vice  versd.  Pro- 
vision made  for  dead-locks  between  the  two  Houses.  If  a Bill  be  rejected  in 
Senate  and  be  again  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  rejected  by  the 
Senate  again,  the  two  Houses  are  to  be  dissolved  simultaneously ; and  if  again 
passed  by  House  of  Representatives  and  rejected  by  Senate,  a joint  sitting  to  be 
held  ; and  if  three-fifths  of  members  voting  pass  the  Bill  or  amendments,  such  to 
become  law.  No  provision  for  dead-locks  in  the  Bill  of  1891. 

A Minister  shall  not  hold  office  for  more  than  three  months  without  becoming 
a Member  of  Parliament.  By  the  Act  of  1891,  it  is  not  made  obligatory  for  any 
of  the  Ministers  to  be  a member. 

Ministers’  salaries  reduced  from  £15,000  to  £12,000. 

The  Bill  of  1898  provides  for  the  taking  over  of  the  Department  of  Customs 
and  Excise  on  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  Departments 
of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Defences,  Light-houses,  &c.,  and  Quarantine,  at  a subse- 
quent period  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council ; whereas  the 
Bill  of  1891  provided  that  all  these  departments  should  be  transferred  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  High  Court  is  empowered  to  hear  appeals  from  its  own  justices  m its 
original  jurisdiction,  also  questions  of  law  from  the  inter-.State  commission. 

Provided  in  the  Bill  of  1898  that  a judgment  of  the  High  Court  in  its 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  is  final  and  admits  of  no  further  appeal ; whereas  the  Bill 
of  1891  gave  power  to  the  Parliament  to  make  such  a provision. 

No  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  that  of  a State,  unless  the  interests  of  some  other  part  of  Queen’s 
dominions  involved,  but  special  leave  may  be  obtained  to  appeal  to  the  1^%^ 
Council  in  regard  to  matters  to  be  limited  by  the  Parliament. 
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The  jurisdiction  with  which  the  Parliament  may  invest  tlie  other  Federal 
Courts  is  not  limited  to  certain  specified  matters,  as  in  the  Bill  of  1891  : but  it 
would  appear  that  jurisdiction  may  be  given  in  regard  to  any  matter,  or,  at  any 
rate,  any  of  the  matters  for  which  the  High  Court  has  jurisdiction. 

Parliament  may  confer  rights  to  proceed  against  the  Commonwealth  or  a 
State  as  to  matters  within  the  limits  of  its  judicial  power. 

Power  to  grant  Ijounties  or  aids  to  mining  to  be  retained  by  States. 

Uniform  duties  of  Customs  to  be  imposed  within  two  years  after  establish-  Finance  and 
ment  of  Commonwealth.  In  the  1891  Bill  no  such  limit  was  imposed.  Trade. 

The  Bill  of  1898  provides  that  the  balance  of  Customs  and  Excise  revenue 
collected  over  and  above  expenses  of  collection  in  each  State  shall  be  returned  to 
that  State  after  deducting  the  State’s  proportion  of  the  general  expenses  of 
Federal  Government  on  a population  basis  ; whereas  the  Bill  of  1891  provided 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  charged  to  the  various 
States  in  proportion  to  population,  and  that  the  surplus  revenue  should  be 
returned  in  proportion  to  the  revenues  collected  in  the  various  States. 

Provision  made  in  the  Bill  of  1898  that,  of  the  net  revenue  from  Customs  Bi-addon 
and  Excise,  not  more  than  one-fourth  shall  be  apjolied  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
its  expenditure.  Balance  to  be  returned  to  States. 

Inter-State  Commission  to  be  appointed  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce. 

The  taking  over  and  consolidation  of  the  State  debts  is  not  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  States  and  is  restricted  to  the  existing  debts,  but  apparently  no 
power  is  given  to  take  over  future  debts. 

Any  alteration  of  the  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote  “ Yea  ” 
or  “ Nay”  of  the  people  after  having  passed  both  Houses  instead  of,  as  in  the 
1891  Bill,  to  conventions  elected  by  the  people. 

54.  The  Bill  was  submitted  by  referendum  to  the  electors  of  Victoria,  Refer- 
New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania  on  3rd  June,  1898,  and  to  those  of 
South  Australia  on  the  following  day.  The  results  were  as  follow  : — 


Referen'duji. 


Colony. 

Affirmative 

Votes 

Required. 

Electors  who  Voted. 

Total  Voters. 

For  the 
Bill. 

Against 
the  Bill. 

In- 

formall}’. 

* Per- 

Number.  centage  of 
' Electors 
on  Rolls. 

Victoria 

50,000 

100,520 

22,099 

1,008 

123,627  48-94 

New  South  Wales  ... 

80,000* 

71,595 

66,228 

834 

138,657  49-88 

South  Australia 

a majority 

35,800 

17, .320 

722 

53,842  39-44 

Tasmania  ... 

6,000 

11,746 

2,689 

262 

14,697  46-50 

i 

1 

5.5.  The  statutory  number  of  affirmative  votes  (viz.,  80,000)  not  being  Rejection  of 
reached  in  New  South  Wale?,  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Bill  south 
was  made  the  crucial  question  at  the  general  elections  which  follotved  Wales. 

* In  the  first  instance,  60,000,  but  subsequently  raised  to  the  above  number  after  the  first 
tteetintf  of  the  Convention. 
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Ameml- 
ments 
desired  by 
New  South 
Wales. 


a few  weeks  afterwards,  and,  on  the  re-asserabling  of  Parliament,  the 
Premier  of  New  Sotith  Wales  submitted  such  resolutions,  which  were  duly 
carried,  together  with  certain  amendments,  by  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
affirming  its  desire  that  early  steps  should  be  tiiken  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  colonies  to  effect  a federal  union,  and  that  the  other  colonies 
should  agree  to  reconsider  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  most  generally 
objected  to  by  that  colony,  with  a view  to  the  following  amend- 
ments ; — 


Alterations  in  the  Bill  desieeb  by  New  South  Wales. 

1.  Submitted  by  the  Premier. 

(ft)  That,  if  equal  representation  of  the  Senate  be  insisted  upon,  the  provision 
for  a three-fifths  majority  at  a joint  sitting  of  the  Houses  be  altered  to  a simple'; 
majority,*  or  be  replaced  by  a provision  for  a national  referendum. 

(&)  The  removal  of  clause  87,  providing  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  Customs, 
revenues  be  returned  to  the  States.* 

(c)  That  the  Federal  Capital  be  within  New  South  Wales.* 

(cZ)  Better  provision  against  alteration  of  boundaries  of  a State  without  its 
own  consent,  viz.,  by  the  protection  afforded  by  clause  127  as  to  the  representa- 
tion of  States.  (It  is  already  provided  that  no  alteration  can  be  made  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State.) 

(e)  Use  of  inland  rivers  for  conservation  and  irrigation  to  be  more  clearly 
safeguarded. 

(/)  A uniform  practice  in  respect  to  Money  Bills,  viz.,  that  provided  in  the' 
case  of  Taxation  Bills  and  Bills  for  ordinary  annual  services  (i.e.,  that  all  Money 
Bills  of  any  kind  are  not  to  be  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  that  the  provisions  of 
clauses  54  and  55  against  tacking  Bills  apply  to  all  Money  Bills). 

(17)  Mode  of  appeal  from  Supreme  Courts  of  States  to  be  uniform,  viz.,  the 
appeal  to  be  either  to  the  Privy  Council  or  the  High  Court,  but  not  indiscrimin.5 
ately  to  either. 

(h)  Although  prepared — if  placed  in  other  respects  upon  a fair  and  just 
footing — to  accept  the  financial  system  in  the  Bill  with  the  exception  above 
mentioned,  invites  further  inquiry  into  financial  clauses,  regarding  as  evils  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible,  excessive  burdens  of  taxation,  a prolonged  system  of  book- 
keeping, uncertainty  as  to  amount  of  surplus  to  be  divided,  and  as  to  method  of 
distributing  it. 


2.  Amendments  on  the  resolutions  cdso  adopted. 

{i)  Alteration  of  the  Constitution.  That  clause  127  should  be  altered  to 
provide — ( 1 ) Any  proposed  alteration  approved  by  both  Houses  and  a national 
refei'endum  should  be  submitted  for  the  Queen’s  assent ; (2)  where  such  alteration 
has  been  aliirined  by  an  absolute  majority  in  one  House,  and  rejected  by  the  other, 
in  two  succeeding  sessions,  such  alteration  to  be  submitted  to  a national  I’eferen- 
dimi ; (.3)  proposed  alterations  transferring  to  the  Commonwealth  any  of  the 
powers  retained  by  any  of  the  States  at  the  date  of  their  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  approved  of  by  a majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  such  a State. 

{j)  Number  of  senators  to  be  increased  from  six  to  eight  for  each  State  ; 
twenty  senators,  including  the  President  or  Chairman  of  Committees,  to  form  a 
quorum. 


* At  the  Conference  of  Prcm'ers  subsequently  held  in  .Mclbi-urne,  (a)  and  (c)  were  agreed  to, 
but  the  capital  must  not  be  withiu  100  miles  of  Sydney ; and  the  operation  of  clause  fc7  "as 
restricted  to  a period  of  ten  years. 
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56.  The  following  is  a comparison  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Constitu- 

proposed  Commonwealth  of  “ Australia’^  with  that  of  each  of  the  four  lending  ' 

leading  Federations  of  the  world  : — Federations 

® compared. 

Constitutions  of  the  proposed  Commonwealth  and  four 

LEADING  P’eDERATIONS. 


— 

United  States. 

Germany. 

Number  of  States  .. 

45 

26 

I.  Executive — 

Number  of  Ministers 

8 

12* 

By  whom  chosen  . . 

President,  with 

Emperor 

Term  of  office  (j'ears) 

concurrence 
of  S.A. 

4 

During  plea- 

Salary  of  each  Min- 

£1,600 

sure 

ister 


Switzerland. 

Canada. 

Australia 

(as 

projKised). 

22 

8 (including  1 
territory) 

6 

7 

Legislature  .. 

12 

) 

7 

3 

As  in  United 
f Kingdom. 

Ibid. 

£480 

1 £1,600,  others 
£1,400 

.£1,714  (aver- 
age) 

II.  States  Assembly 
(S.A.)- 

Number  of  members 

Maximum  from  any| 
State 

Minimum  from  any 
State 

Minimum  age  of 
members 

Term  for  which  elec- 
ted O'ears) 

By  whom  elected  . . 


Qualification 


III.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (H.  R.) — 
Number  of  Members 
Inhabitants  to  each 
member 

Elected  according  to 
laws  of  Fetleration 
(F.)  or  State  (S.) 
Term  for  which  elec- 
ted (years) 
Allowance  perannum 
to  members  of  both 
Houses 


90  68t 

2 17 

2 

30 

6 1 

S.  Legislatures  S.  Governments 


Resident  citi- 
zenship of  9 
years’  stand- 
ing 


357 

173,000 


£1,000,  also 
travelling  ex- 
penses I 


No  prescribed 
qualification 


397 

131,600 

F. 


Nil. 


44 

2 


As 

! prescribed  , 
^ by  ■< 
States 


V. 


147 

20,000 


H.R.  20  francs 
for  each  day 
present  with 
mileage 
allowance. 


81 

24 

2 

30 

Life 

Governor- 
General  in 
Council 
Resident  citi- 


86 
6 

6 

21 

6 

S.  Electors 
Same  as 


zen  with  pro-  M.H.R. 
perty  of  net 
value  £800  i 


213} 

22,088 

F. 


75 

61,000 

F. 


£200  per  session  .£400  to 
and  6s.  per  j members 
mile  travel-  [ of  both 
ling  expenses  Houses. 


5. . In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  financial  position  of  the  colonies  Present 


after  federation,  it  will  be  better  first  to  glance  at  their  present  revenues 
from  various  sources  and  their  expenditure,  making  a rough  division 
of  the  branches  likely  to  be  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  and  of 
those  to  be  retained  by  the  Slate.«<.  Such  a division  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  for  the  year  1895-6,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  little  more 


revenues  of 
colonies. 


* Including  11  Imperial  authorities  or  Secretaries  of  State  acting  immediately  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Chancellor. 

t Exclusive  of  4 in  Alsace-Lorraine  without  votes. 

t Quebec  has  always  66,  and  the  other  provinces  a proportional  number  according  to  the  popula- 
tion enumerated  at  each  decenniad  census. 
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than  a fourth  of  the  revenue  in  New  South  ^Yales,  only  about  a third  of 
that  of  South  Australia,  but  about  two-fifihs  of  that  of  Victoria,  and 
over  half  the  revenues  of  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  will  probably 
pass  over  to  federal  control  : — 


Revenue  of  Australasian  Colonies,  1895-6. 
(OO’s  omitted.) 


Heads  of  Revenue. 

Victoria. 

New  South 
Wales. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

To  he  transferred — ' 

Customs  and  Excise  (1896) 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  (1896)*  ... 
Other  Services 

£ 

2,068,4 

564,2 

67,0 

£ 

1,648,2 

695,6 

63,7 

£ 

619,5 

260,0 

26,4 

£ 

996,8 

186,5 

13,7 

£ 

347,9 

76,5 

7,8 

Total 

2,699,6 

2,407,5 

905,9 

1,197,0 

4.34,2 

To  he  retained  hy  States — 
Other  Taxation 
Land 

Railways  and  Tramways 
Other  Services 

668,9 

410,1 

2,394,5 

398,8 

443.4 

1.976.6 

3.121.7 

758.4 

234,6 

222,2 

1,001,7 

262,4 

74,1 

286,7 

474,6 

77,5 

119,1 

58.3 
161,0 

29.3 

Total 

3,872,3 

6,300,1 

1,720,9 

912,9 

367,7 

Grand  Total  t ... 

6,571,9 

8,707,6 

2,626,8 

2,109,9 

799,9 

Expenditure  ^8.  As  compared  with  the  large  proportions  of  revenue  transferred, 
of  colonies,  the  expenditure  for  which  the  Federal  Government  will  render  itself 
liable  will  be  altogether  disproportionate,  being  only  one-tenth  in  the 
cases  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  about  an 
eighth  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  and  somewhat  more  than  an  eighth  in 
that  of  Western  Australia,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table; — 


Expenditure  of  Australasian  Colonies,  1895-6. 

(OO’s  omitted.) 


Heads  of  Expenditure. 

Victoria. 

New  South 
Wales. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia 

Tasmania. 

To  he  tram/ein-ed  { — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs  and  Excise  (1896)  ... 

67,8 

64,4 

26,5 

28,7 

7,0 

Posts  and  Telegraphs  (1896)  ... 

511,9 

698,3 

205,4 

193,4 

.58,4 

Defences 

174,7 

190,9 

28,4 

9,2 

10,0 

Other 

41,5 

33,2 

11,9 

10,6 

4,4 

Total 

795,9 

986,8 

272,2 

241,9 

79,8 

* Estimate  added  for  the  value  of  official  correspondence  and  telegrams  carried  free  in  Victyna 
and  Tasmania,  viz.,  £50,000  and  £4,000  respectively  ; corresponding  amounts  being  added  to 
“All  other,"  retained  expenditure  in  the  next  table.’  , . . • 

t Differences  between  these  totals  and  those  published  in  the  “ Australasian  Statistics  1896, 
due  to  the  calendar  year  being  taken  for  Customs  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

} Including  allowance  for  maintenance  of  buildings  and  works. 
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Expexditcre  of  Australasian  Colonies,  1895-6 — continued. 


(OO’s  omitted.) 


Heads  of  Expenllture. 

Victoria. 

New  South 
Wales. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Autraiia. 

Tasmania. 

To  be  retained — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Railways — ^Yorking  expenses 

1,418,9 

1,837,2 

588,3 

400,1 

122,2 

Interest,  &c.,  on  Debt 

1,893,4 

2,.321,4 

963,8 

163,0 

326,8 

Public  Instruction,  Science,  &c. 

571,0 

769,1 

149,6 

61,4 

39,0 

Crown  Lauds,  Agriculture  and 
Mining 

212,8 

477,7 

65,5 

178,3 

11,9 

Public  Works  and  Water  Supply 

270,7 

1,118,0 

143,1 

383,1 

33,3 

All  other  ... 

1,427.0 

2,014,6 

570,2 

396,1 

141,2 

Total 

5,794,3 

8,538,0 

2,480,5 

1,582,0 

674,4 

— Grand  Total  ... 

6,590,2 

9,524,8 

2,752,7 

1,823,9 

754,2 

59.  More  detailed  information  respecting  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  Services  which  may  sooner  or  later  be  transferred  will  be  found 
in  the  following  table,  credit  being  given  moreover  for  the  estimated 
value  of  assets  to  be  taken  over,  and  amounts  debited  to  each  colony 
for  its  share  of  such  interest  on  a population  basis.  The  difference 
between  the  revenues  and  expenditures  is  shown  under  the  head  of 
surplus,  together  with  its  proportion  to  population,  and  to  Customs 
and  Excise  revenue  in  each  colony  : — * 


Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Services  to  be  Transferred. 

(OO’s  omitted). 


Services. 

Year. 

Vic- 

toria. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

South 

Aus- 

tralia. 

Western 

Aus- 

tralia. 

Tas 

]uania. 

Total. 

I.- 

-Annual  Revenue. 

Customs  and  Excise 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

2,068,4 

1,648,2 

619,5 

996,8 

347,9 

5,680,8 

c 1 From  Public 

n 

"t 

512,6 

639,9 

250,1 

179,1 

72.5 

1,654,2 

^ g ) From  Govern- 
■f  ^ ) ment  Depart- 
^ 1 meuts 

51,6 

55,7 

9,9 

7,4 

4,0 

128,6 

Light-houses,  &c.  ... 

n 

22,8 

18,0 

17,1 

12,2 

6,3 

76.9 

89.9 
11,8 

Currency  and  Coining 

1895-6 

40,5 

41,6 

7,8 

Patents,  Trademarks, 
Copyrights 

n 

3,7 

3,6 

1,5 

i,5 

T,o 

Total  (without  interest) 

2,699,6 

2,407,5 

90.5,9 

1,197,0 

4.32,2 

7,642,2 

304,2 

Cr.  interest  at  3 per  cent  on 
capital  value  of  property 
transferred  f 

96,2 

114,6 

58,2 

24,9 

10,3 

Grand  Total 

... 

2,795,8 

2,522,1 

964,1 

1,221,9 

442,5 

7,946,4 

on  the  table,  18th  February,  1898.  neiurn,  inia 

t Estimated  amounts  added  for  value  of  free  correspondence  and  telegrams,  for  which  no  credit 
was  taken  ns  In  the  other  Colonies,  viz.,  f 50,000  in  Victoria  and  £4,000  in  Tasmania, 
t Approximate. 


Surplus  in 
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Revenue 

transferred 

almost 

sufficient 

without 

Customs 

revenue. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Services  to  be 
Transferred — continued. 
(OO’s  omitted.) 


Services. 

Year. 

Vic- 

toria. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

South 

Aus- 

tralia. 

Western 

Aus- 

tralia. 

Tas- 

mania. 

TotaL 

II.— Annual  Expenditure  (including  main- 
tenance of  buildings,  works,  &c. ). 

Customs  and  Excise 
Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Defences 

Light-houses,  &c.  ... 

Quarantine 
Currency  and  Coin- 
ing 

Patents,  Trade-marks, 
Copyrights 

1896 

1895-6* 

Present 

annual 

cost 

n 

Annual 

subsidy 

1895-6* 

£ 

67,8 

511,9 

174,7 

16,1 

3.2 
20,0 

2.2 

£ 

64.4 
698,3 
190,9 

11.4 

4,0 

15,0 

2,8 

£ 

26,5 

205,4 

28.4 

10,8 

7 

4 

£ 

28,7 

193,4 

9,2 

10,1 

4 

1 

£ 

7,0 

58,4 

10,0 

4,2 

2 

£ 

194,4 

1,667,4 

413,2 

52,6 

8,3 

35,0 

5,7 

Total  (without  interest) 

Dr.  Interest  at  3 per  cent,  on 
capital  value  of  property 
transferred ; proportion  on 
population  basis  f 

795,9 

115,4 

986,8 

126,1 

272,2 

34,7 

241,9 

12,0 

79,8 

16,0 

2,376,6 

304,2 

Grand  Total 

911,3  1,112,9 

306,9 

253,9 

95,8 

2,680,8 

Amount 

Average  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation t 

Percentage  of  Customs  and 
Excise  revenue 

III. — Surplus. 

1,884,5 
1 12  0 

91T1 

1,409,2 
1 1 10 

85'50 

657,2 
1 17  2 

106-09 

968,0 
7 18  6 

97-11 

346,7  5.265,6 
2 2 5'l  13  11 

99-66  ! 92-70 

1 

60.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  surplus  per  head  of  population  was 
nearly  £8  in  Western  Australia — an  exceptional  case  ; but  in  other 
cases  varied  from  £1  Is.  lOd.  in  New  South  Wales  to  £2  2s.  in  Tasmania. 
The  striking  points  are,  however,  brought  out  in  the  last  line  of  the 
table,  which  indicate  that  the  Federal  Government  could  defray  almost 
the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  services  to  be  transferred  in  the  cases  of 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia  without  encroaching 
on  the  customs  and  excise  revenue,  and  would  require  only  from  9 to 
14^  per  cent,  of  it  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  devising  some  feasible  means  for  the  return  of  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  each  colony  to  defray  their  neces- 
sary expenses  of  local  government.  When  the  uniform  Tariff  comes 
into  operation  a loss  iu  revenue  must  be  faced  through  the  remission 

* Kcml  1896  In  tlio  case  of  Tasmania, 
t Based  ou  mean  population,  189G. 
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of  duties  on  Australian  goods,  which  must  be  met  by  either  the  federa- 
tion or  the  states  by  the  imposition  of  further  duties  on  foi'eign  goods, 
by  additional  excise  duties,  or  by  other  substituted  taxation.  The 
expenses  of  Federal  Government  have  also  to  be  provided  for,  partly 
by  increased  taxation  and  partly  by  savings  that  may  be  effected  by 
the  transfer  ot  functions. 

61.  Before  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  probable  loss 
revenue  by  the  remission  of  intercolonial  duties  under  federation,  it  on  sugar 
will  be  necessary,  first,  to  consider  the  effect  on  the  sugar  duty%  seeing  duty, 
that  sugar  is  an  article  capable  of  being  entirely  produced  within  the 
federation.  As  the  net  sugar  duty  collected  in  the  five  colonies  in 
1895  amounted  to  about  £463,000,  and  the  federation  could  not  afford 
to  lose  so  large  an  amount,  it  is  most  probable  that  an  excise  duty  will 
be  imposed  to  countervail  any  loss  that  miglit  arise  from  the  reduced 
importation  of  foreign  sugar,  subject  to  a higher  differential  rate  of 
duty.  Hence  it  is  supposed  that  an  excise  duty  of  at  least  £5  per  ton 
will  be  imposed,  which  will  increase  tlie  taxation  in  New  South  Wales 

the  sugar-producing  colony — b}'  £113,000,  and  in  South  Australia, 

where  the  rate  of  duty  is  exceptionally  low,  by  £29,000  ; but  which  will 
make  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  cases  of  the  other  colonies. 

The  net  result  would  l)e  an  increased  revenue  from  sugar  of  £146,000. 

Asa  set-off  against  this  increased  taxation,  however,  New  South  Wales 
would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  increased  activity  of  her  sugar 
industry.  It  may  be  remarked  that  since  1895  Western  Australia  has 
abolished  its  sugar  duty.  The  result  to  the  revenue  under  the  altered 
conditions,  assumed  on  the  basis  of  the  collections  in  1895,  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  figures  : — 


Revenue  from  Sugar  Duty  (OOO’s  o.mitted). 


Colony. 

Net  Sugar  duty 
in  1395. 

Uniform  Excise 
duty  on  all  Sugar 
consumed  at  £5  per 
ton. 

Gain  to  Revenue. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Victoria 

23.3,  * 

241, 

8, 

New  South  Wales  ... 

1.37, 

250, 

11.3, 

South  Australia 

45, 

74, 

29, 

Tasmania  ... 

.38, 

.31, 

-7,  t 

Western  Australia  ... 

10, 

13, 

3, 

Total 

463,  t 

609, 

146, 

62.  An  estimate  of  the  loss  to  revenue  by  reason  of  the  remission  Loss  to 
of  duties  on  Australian  prodncts  has  been  made  for  the  year  1895  by  Jenassion’ot 
the  Victorian  Customs  Department,  and  if  the  anticipated  changes  in  duties, 
the  sugar  duty — as  referred  to  in  the  preceding  table — be  also  allowed 

* After  allowing  £32,000  for  refunds  and  rebates.  t Loss. 

{ Of  this,  about  £362,000  was  collected  on  Australian  (Queensland)  sugar.  In  Queensland,  the 
doty  actually  collected  was  less  than  £1,000 ; an  excise  duty  of  £5  per  ton  would  bring  in  £94,000 
in  that  colony. 
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for,  the  net  result  to  the  revenue  will  be  as  shown  in  the  last  column  of  j 
the  following  table : — « ^ 

Loss  TO  Revenue  by  Remission  op  Duties  on  Australian 
Products,  on  basis  op  Collections  in  1895  (OOO’s  omitted). 


Colony. 

Duties  levied  on 
Products  of  other 
Colonies 
(estimated). 

Gain  by  reason  of 
imposition  of  Excise 
Duty  on  Sugar  of 
£5  per  ton.* 

Net  Loss  after 
allowing  for  Excise 
Duty  on  Sugar. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Victoria 

106, 

8, 

98, 

New  South  Wales 

220, 

113, 

107, 

South  Australia 

22, 

29, 

-l\t 

Tasmania 

38, 

-7,t 

45, 

Western  Australia 

148, 

3, 

145, 

Total 

£534, 

£146, 

£388, 

63.  Deducting  the  amounts 


shown  in  the  last  column  of  this  table 
from  the  total  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  in  1895,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  was,  in  proportion  to  population,  but  little  difiPerence  in  the 
revenue  derived  from  Foreign  goods  imported  and  Excise  duties,  be- 
tween the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  ; whereas, 
in  Victoria  it  was  only  4 per  cent,  and  in  South  Australia  only  7 per 
cent,  less  than  in  New  South  Wales.  Western  Australia,  owing  to  its] 
recent  rapid  development,  stands  alone  with  a Customs  revenue  of  about] 
£6  13s.  per  head  (£8  3s.  2d.  in  1896,  an  exceptional  year)  as  compared] 
with  an  average  of  £1  14s.  in  the  other  colonies.  The  following  arej 
the  amounts,  and  amounts  per  head,  derived  from  Customs  and  Excise] 
duties  in  the  three  years  ended  with  1897,  and  also  from  Foreign  goods  J 
and  Excise  § in  1895  : — j 

REVENUE  FROM  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE.]]— 1895  to  1897.  ] 

(OOO’s  omitted. ) ! 


1895. 

1896. 

1897.  g 

Colony. 

Actual  on  foreign 
and  intercolonial 
goods. 

From  foreign 
goods  and  excise 
only.  § 

Actual 

Amount. 

Average 
per  heM. 

Actual 

Amount. 

Averagefl 

{>erhead.|N 

Amount. 

Average 
per  head. 

1 

■•tmount  -Average 
|Perhead. 

Victoria 
New  South 

Wales  ^ 
South  Australia 
Tasmania 
Western  Aus- 
tralia 

£ 

2,047, 

2,259, 

556, 

325, 

603, 

£ s.  d. 
1 14  8 

1 15  9 

1 11  6 

2 0 10 
6 13  3 

£ ;£  s.  d. 

1,949,  1 13  0 
2,152,  1 14  0 

1 

56.3,  1 12  0 
280, 'l  15  2 
458, 5 1 2 

i 

£ 

2,068, 

1,648, 

619, 

348, 

997, 

£ s.  d, 
1 15  2 
1 5 7 

1 14  7 

2 2 7 
8 3 2 

£ 

2,043, 

1,529, 

618, 

371, 

1,076, 

£ s.  (/. W 
1 14  lOfe 
1 3 4 1 

1 14 

2 4 

6 18  3» 

Total 

5,790 

1 18  0 

5,402,  1 15  5 

5,680, 

1 16  6 

5,637, 

1 15 

® And  assuming  the  sugar  to  be  protluced  within  the  Comumnwealth. 
t Loss.  ^ Gam. 

5 After  allowing  for  deductions  as  shown  in  prccctling  table. 

V"n  New  South  W^^^  which  came  into  partial  operation  in  it  was 

itimatcd  the  revenue  would  gradually  fall  off  year  by  year  to  about  £1  jier  head  m lOOO-lSKU.  | 
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64.  The  unique  position  of  Western  Australia  in  regard  to  its  The  position 
customs  revenue  per  head,  Avbich  in  1895  was  nearly  four  times  as  high  Australia™ 
as  Victoria,  is  due  not  so  much  to  its  greater  consuming  power — although 

this,  too,  is  high,  owing  to  its  large  adult  male  population — but  rathet 
to  the  circumstances  that  it  is  essentially  a gold-producing  country,  and 
has  to  depend  in  a greater  degree  than  the  other  colonies  on  importa- 
tions from  abroad.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  some  interesting  results 
brought  out  by  the  Government  Actuary  of  Western  Australia,  for  1896 
(an  inflated  year  for  that  colony).  Thus,  Western  Australia  collected 
in  that  year  on  drink  and  tobacco,  £3  10s.  4d.  per  head,  as  compared 
with  11s.  6d.  (gross)  in  Victoria,  being  equivalent  to  14s.  5d.  under  the 
higher  Tariff  of  Western  Australia,  which,  with  the  Excise  duty,  would 
make  a total  of  19s.  6d.;  but  if  the  Western  Australian  Tariff  were 
applied  to  all  the  drink  and  tobacco  consumed  (whether  imported  or 
internally  produced)  the  result  would  be  £4  16s.  5d.  for  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  £2  4s.  8d.  for  Victoria.  In  like  manner  the  duty  collected 
on  foods  was  £2  4s.  5d.  in  Western  Australia,  but  only  10s.  lOd.  in 
Victoria,  but  the  results  by  applying  the  Western  Australian  Tariff  to 
the  articles  consumed  were  nearly  £3  and  £l  1 Is.  respectively.  On 
drapery  whilst  13s.  5d.  and  4s.  Id.,  respectively,  were  actually  collected, 
the  application  of  the  same  Tariff  to  all  articles  consumed  gave  propor- 
tions of  13s.  5d.  and  8s.  8d.  On  miscellaneous  articles  the  actual 
collections  averaged  £l  17s.  2d.  and  os.  11(1.  per  head,  respectively,  but 
the  latter  method  showed  averages  of  £2  lOs.  6d.  and  10s.  Id.  On  all 
articles  £S  os.  4d.  (£8  3s.  2d.  according  to  last  table)  was  collected  in 
Western  Australia  as  against  £l  12s.  4d.  (gross),  or,  with  Excise,  £1 
17s.  od.  in  Victoria;  but  the  application  of  a uniform  Tariff  to  all  articles 
consumed  resulted  in  a proportion  of  about  £11  per  head  for  the  former 
and  £4  los.  for  the  latter  colony.  This  indicates  a relative  consump- 
tion of  two  and  one-third  in  Western  Australia  to  one  in  Victoria  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  in  reality  less  than  this,  for  numerous  articles 
of  food,  drapery,  and  clothing,  and  of  miscellaneous  articles — locally 
produced  in  Victoria — were  necessarily  omitted,  owing  to  the  entire 
absence  of  data  as  to  their  production  and  consumption.  Moreover,  an 
analysis  of  the  Customs  revenue  collected  in  1896  * shows  that  over 
two-fifths  of  the  Western  Australian  Customs  revenue  was  derived  from 
drink  and  tobacco;  £21 1,000  or  over  one-fifth  from  such  articles  as 
fruits  and  vegetables,  grain  and  pulse,  butter  and  cheese,  milk,  live 
stock,  bacon  and  meats,  articles  for  the  most  part  internally  produced, 
and  consequently  free  from  duty,  in  other  colonies  ; whilst  £87,000,  or 
nearly  a tenth,  was  from  machinery,  tools,  and  implements,  hardware,  and 
ironmongery,  timber,  furniture,  and  cement — the  equivalent  of  capital 
introduced,  the  importation  of  which  is  only  of  a temporary  character. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Customs  revenue  is  thus  accounted  for. 

After  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources  of  the 
country,  however,  the  revenue  from  such  articles  will  rapidly  fall  off  until 
the  natural  but  lower  level  prevailing  in  the  other  colonies  is  reached. 

65.  The  distribution  of  the  surplus  according  to  population  naturally  Distribution 
suggests  itself  as  a fair  and  equitable  basis  to  a group  of  colonies  of  Surplus. 


* See  Aiuiraluian  Slatutica,  189G,  pages  13  and  H. 
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about  to  unite  their  destinies  in  the  formation  of  an  Australian  Nation,  * 
without  scrutinizing  too  closely  the  advantage  which  one  colony  might 
thereby  gain  over  another.  But,  it  having  been  plausibly  inferred  that 
the  colonies  would,  under  a uniform  Tariff,  contribute  unequally  to  the 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue  (simply  because  the  results  adduced  by  i 
the  application  of  each  existing  Tariff  in  turn  to  the  present  imports  of  ^ ] 
each  colony  showed  such  a disparity),  the  recent  Convention  was  induced  > ! 
to  resort  to  the  bookkeeping  system  for  a j)eriod  of  five  years,  and  to  a . | 
method  of  distribution  based  on  the  actual  consumption  of  dutiable  ' I 
articles  within  each  colony.*  The  inference  referred  to  is,  however  1 

— as  will  be  shown  hereafter — quite  unwarranted,  since  each  colony  J 

frames  its  particular  Tariff  to  suit  its  own  fiscal  policy  as  well  as  to  ? 

meet  its  revenue  requirements  ; whilst  the  character  of  the  Tariff  has  C ! 

an  important  bearing  on  the  nature  and  volume  of  its  imports  according  > • 
as  they  are  displaced  by  local,  and,  consequently,  for  the  most  part, 
untaxed  products.  In  other  words,  the  more  a colony  produces  of 
articles  required  for  internal  consumption  the  less  it  will  need  to 
import,  and  the  less  Customs  revenue  it  will  receive — especially  when 
such  articles  are  produced  as  would  be  subject  to  high  duties  on  impor-  ' * 
tation  ; and,  taking  the  extremes,  a colony  with  few  Tariff  restric-  ’ j, 

tions  will  naturally  import  much  more  largely  than  one  with  a high  < 

Tariff.  But  even  if  the  inference  were  true,  the  plan  selected  appears  ' } 

to  be  contrary  to  the  generally  established  principles  of  taxation,  viz., 
that  each  section  of  a community  should  bear  its  share  of  the  general  r- 
taxation  according  to  its  ability  to  contribute,  whilst  the  whole  amount 
raised  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  without  distinction.  As,  in  a ■ j 
State,  the  miners  contribute  more  per  head  than  the  farmers,  and  the 
rich  more  than  the  poor  ; so,  in  a Federation,  it  might  be  expected  i 

that  the  wealthier  States  should  contribute  more  than  the  weaker  , j 

ones,  although  the  amount  forthcoming  is  disbursed  with  a view  to  j' 

the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation,  without  regard  to  its  component  parts. 

It  appears,  moreover,  to  be  not  only  impolitic,  but  impracticable,  to  i 
localize  the  revenue  of  a country  any  more  than  its  expenditure,  of 
which  the  items  Defence  and  Quarantine  are  obvious  instances.  Take, 
for  example,  the  results  of  three  different  methods  of  levying  a sugar 
duty.  If  the  Federation  were  to  impose  an  import  duty  of  (say)  £6 
per  ton,  but  no  excise  duty,  the  trade  in  imported  sugar  would  wholly 
cease  (being  diverted  to  the  sugar-producing  colonies  within  the 
Federation),  whilst  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  levied  on  the  people  of  a 
non-sugar-producing  State  would  go,  not,  as  formerh’’,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  of  the  same  State,  but  into  the  pockets  of  the  sugar 
producers  of  another  State,  which  would  thus  not  only  have  its  industry 
stimulated  and  subsidized,  but  Avould  also  gain  a greater  share  of  the  - 
divisible  surplus  returned,  as  the  former  would  lose  credit  to  the  extent 
of  the  revenue  formerly  collected.  Or  if,  according  to  the  second  method, 
a Customs  duty  of  £7  but  an  excise  of  only  (say)  £5  were  levied,  the 
taxation  per  head  in  the  various  States  would  converge  to  equality  ; 
whilst  the  industries  of  the  sugar-producing  colonies  would  still  be 
greatly  stimulated,  although  not  subsidized  as  in  the  former  case,  for 


• See  clause  93  of  Bill. 
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the  tax  would  be  collected  for  the  benefit  of,  and  credited  to,  the 
various  States  in  proportion  to  their  actual  consumption  of  sugar.  But 
if,  bj  the  third  method,  an  import  duty  of  £5  per  ton,  with  a counter- 
vailing excise  duty,  were  imposed,  the  States  would  be  placed  fairly 
on  an  equality,  and  the  people  of  each  colony  would  contribute  to  the 
revenue,  the  same  as  by  the  second  method,  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
equal  amount  per  bead,  but  the  result  might  be  disastrous  to  the  sugar 
industries  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  (if  in  the  Federation) 
which  would  be  seriously  crippled,  if  not  destroyed.  Hence  the 
impracticability  of  localizing  taxation. 

66.  But  even  the  plausible  argument  that  has  been  adduced  that, 
because  the  application  of  any  one  existing  Tariff  (say  the  South  Aus- 
tralian) to  the  values  of  dutiable  articles  consumed  imported  under 
widely  different  Tariffs  produces  an  average  per  head  in  some  colonies 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  others — e.g.,  £2  3s.  9d.  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  compared  with  £1  6s.  7d.  in  Victoria —therefore  the  application 
of  any  Tariff  that  might  be  framed  would  produce  a similar  result  can- 
not be  sustained,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  results  in  the  following  table  : — 

Comparative  Yields  under  various  Tariffs. 

(OOO’s  omitted.) 


B^tiinated  Yield  under  a Common  Tariff  based  on  dutiable  articles  consumed 

in  the  years — 


Colony. 

1893-5. 

1891-5. 

1896. 

Under  South  Aus- 
tralian Tariff  on  all 
Articles.® 
(Coghlan.) 

Under  Tasmanian 
Tariff  on  Seven 
Articles,  t 

Under  suppositious 
Tariff,  same  Seven 
Articles. 
(Fenton.) 

Pulsford’s  Tariff 
on  Twelve 
Articles,  f 

j Amount. 

Average 
per  head. 

Amount. 

j 

1 Average 
j per  head. 

Amount. 

Average 
per  head. 

Amount. 

Average 
per  head. 

& 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

Victoria 

1,562, 

16  7 

1,629, 

1 7 11 

1,699, 

19  2 

2,179, 

1 17  0 

New  South  Wales 

2.T06, 

2 3 9 

1,779, 

19  6 

1,636, 

17  1 

2,468, 

1 18  8 

South  Australia  . . 

526, 

1 10  2 

407, 

14  4 

442, 

16-0 

534, 

19  3 

Western  Australia 

444, 

5 17  4 

214, 

3 2 9 

192, 

2 16  2 

572, 

4 13  7 

Tasmania 

208, 

16  8 

177, 

18  1 

163, 

112 

214, 

16  1 

Total 

5,416, 

1 16  0 

4,206, 

18  8 

4,132, 

18  2 

5,967, 

1 14  6 

Note.— The  three  Tariffs  last  refen-ed  to  are  enumerated  in  the  succeeding  table. 


67.  It  is  thus  shown  how  it  is  possible  to  frame  a Tariff  which  would 
alter  materially  the  relative  yields  per  head  in  any  two  colonies,  e.g., 
to  convert  an  excess  of  17s.  per  head  in  favour  of  New  South  Wales 


• Exclusive  of  intercolonial  trade.  See  Coghlan’s  Tables  of  Imports  and  Customs  Collections 
of  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  page  23. 

t See  paper  presented  to  an  order  of  the  Australasian  Federation  Convention,  dated  11th  Feb- 
ruarj-,  1898.  The  seven  articles  refered  to  are  spirits,  beer,  wine,  tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee 
t See  Syimy  Morning  Uerald  of  9th  March  and  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  of  0th  April,  1898.’ 
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Articles 
cousumed 
locally  pro- 
duced. 


to  an  excess  of  2s.  in  favour  of  Victoria,  or  to  alter  the  relative  pro- 
portions per  head  raised  in  Western  Australia  and  Victoria  from  4^ 
to  1 to  less  than  2 to  1.  Mr.  Pulsford’s  Tariff  is  also  designed  to  sho\v 
how  it  is  possible  not  only  to  equalize  the  contributions,  but  also 
to  raise  so  large  an  amount  as  £6,000,000  by  means  of  a Tariff 
restricted  to  very  few  articles.  The  following  are  the  Tariffs  on 
which  the  results  in  the  preceding  table  were  based  : — 


Suggested  Tariffs  showing  the  possibility  of  altering  materially  the  relative 

yields  of  the  different  Colonies, 


Article. 

} Existinj; 

Tasmanian  Tariff. 

Framed  b.v 
Victorian  Statist. 

Framed  by 
Mr.  Pulsford. 

Customs 

Excise. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Spirits  ...  ...  per  gall. 

15 

0 

... 

12 

0 

10  0 

14 

0 

14  0- 

Beer,  in  wood  ...  ,, 

1 

0 

r 0 

6 

,,  bottle  ...  ,, 

1 

6 

!•  0 4 

(o 

9 

>0  4 

0 

9 

0 4 

Wine,  sparkling  ...  ,, 

10 

0 

8 

4 

i 

0 

) 

,,  still — bulk  ...  ,, 

6 

0 

5 

0 

ll  6 

i 8 

0 

12  0 

jj  ),  bottle  ...  ,j 

8 

0 

6 

8 

J 

l6 

0 

j 

Tobacco,  unmamifactured  per  lb. 

.3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

,,  manufactured  ,, 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 6 

3 

0 

i 6 

,,  cigars,  and 

cigarettes  ,, 

7 

0 

7 

0 

1 6 

6 

0 

4 0 

„ snuff  ...  „ 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Tea  ...  ...  ,, 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Sugar,  raw  ...  ...  per  cwt. 

,,  refined  ...  ,, 

6 

9 

0 

4 

}» 

0 

7 

0 

7 (> 

Coffee,  raw...  ...  per  lb. 

0 

3 

0 

3 

• • . 

\ n 

4i 

,,  refined  ...  ,, 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Cocoa  ...  ...  ,, 

• • . 

0 

44 

Opium  ...  ...  ,, 

20 

0 

Fruit,  dried  ...  ,, 

0 

2 

Rice  ...  ...  ,, 

. 

• • • 

0 

1 

Drapery  ...  ad  A'alorem 

, 

. , 

. . . 

10  per 

cent. 

68.  In  the  controversy  on  Federal  taxation  and  the  assumed 
inequality  with  which  the  A'arious  colonies  would  contribute,  the  con- 
suming power — which,  of  course,  mainly  depends  on  the  wealth  of  a 
community — was  erroneously  confounded  with  the  importing  power. 
In  a self-contained  community,  the  importing  power  Avould  be  nil, 
although  the  consuming  power  might  be  high.  Again,  suppose  one  of 
these  colonies  to  produce  nothing  but  (say)  avooI  or  gold,  the  importing 
poAver  would  approximate  to  the  Auilue  of  the  Avhole  production,  for 
little  if  any  wool  or  gold  Avould  be  required  to  supply  local  Avauts  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  another  colony  restricted  itself  to  (say) 
the  cultivation  of  Avheat,  the  importing  poAver  Avould  be  reduced  below 
the  poAver  of  production,  by  the  proportion  Avhich  the  wheat  (Avhich  is 
universally  needed)  consumed  Avithin  the  colony  bears  to  the  total 
product.  Indeed,  the  importing  power  in  a large  measure  depends  on 
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ihe  fiscal  policy  of  a State,  as  well  as  on  its  natural  resources.  Hence 
an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  colony  like  Victoria,  which  has  for 
so  long  stimulated — by  a high  protective  Tariff — the  production  of  agri- 
•cultural  and  other  articles  required  for  local  consumption,  would 
naturally  import  less  than  a pastoral  colony  like  New  South  Wales, 
or  a gold-producing  colony  like  Western  Australia — the  former  of 
which  has  for  the  most  part  adopted  a free-trade  policy,  and  has  con- 
sequently to  rely  to  a larger  extent  on  its  natural  primary  resources. 
The  proportions  which  the  local  production  of  certain  articles  bore  to 
the  consumption  of  such  articles  were  as  follow  in  the  different  colonies 
in  1896  ♦ 

Proportion  of  Articles  consumed,  which  were  locally 

PRODUCED  IN  EACH  CoLONY,  1896. 


Article. 

Percentage  of  Quantity  consumed. 

Victoria. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Queensland. 

Soutli 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Spirit 

23 

1 

13 

45 

Beer  

96 

86 

93 

95 

69 

97 

Wine 

98i 

90 

80 

100 

45 



Tobacco 

51 

63 

45 

— 



Sugar  ... 

— 

34 

100 

— 

— 

— 

Wheat... 

100 

60 

5 

100 

17 

92 

Note. — None  of  the  colonies  produced  tea. 


69.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  colonies  of  Tasmania,  Victoria,  ^ 

South  Australia,  and  Queensland  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting  supportiag. 
in  regard  to  beer  ; South  Australia  and  Victoria  in  regard  to  ivine  and 

wheat  ; Queensland  in  regard  to  sugar;  whilst  South  Australia 
produces  nearly  half,  and  Victoria  nearly  a fourth  of  the  spirit  con- 
sumed ; New  South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  import  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  spirit  consumed,  one-seventh  of  the  beer,  one-tenth  of  the 
wine,  two-fifths  of  the  wheat, f and  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  ; but  only 
one-third  of  the  tobacco.  Western  Australia  had  to  import  the  whole 
of  its  spirit  and  tobacco,  and  over  four-fifths  of  its  wheat,  but  less 
than  one-third  of  the  beer,  and  rather  more  than  half  the  wine.  Hence 
it  is  obviously  unfair  to  assume  that  the  importing  power  affords  any 
indication  of  the  consuming  power. 

70.  The  actual  consuming  power  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the  conBumption  •' 
returns  of  imports  and  exports,  combined  with  those  of  internal  pro-  °an*ig.To!,  ■ 
duction  ; but  unfortunately  the  data  is  insufficient  except  in  regard  to 

only  a few  well-defined  articles — such  as  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar.  But  it  will  be  instructive  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
consuming  power  differs  in  the  various  colonies  in  respect  to  tiiose 
articles  j and  this  is  shown  in  the  following  table  by  giving  not  only 
the  quantities  consumed — according  to  an  average  of  six  years — but 
also  their  estimated  value  on  a common  basis;  together  with  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  would  have  been  derived  therefrom,  if 


• See  AxMralamm  Statintics,  1897,  table  xxxvi. 

t New  South  W ales  has  since  become  self-supporting  in  regard  to  wheat. 
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uniform  duties  Avere  applied  to  the  whole  cousumption  and  not  only,  to> 
the  quantity  imported  : — * 


Average  Annual  Consumption  Per  Head  op  Stimulants  and 
Tobacco,  Tea,  and  Sugar  ; the  estimated  Value  thereof 

AND  THE  DuTT  PROCURABLE  UNDER  A UNIFORM  TaRIFF,  1891-6. 


Consumption  per  Head  in 

— 

Article. 

Victoria. 

New  .South 
Wales. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Spirit 

. . galls. 

•78 

•87 

•98 

•59 

1-68 

•46 

Beer 

• • » 

12-62 

9-87 

10-61 

9-13t 

21-54$ 

8-11. 

Wine 

1-48 

0-75 

•51 

1-74 

2-05 

•ir 

Tobacco 

..  lbs. 

2-19 

2-63 

3-39 

1-91 

4-25 

1-89 

Tea... 

7-04 

7-90 

7-37 

7-65 

9-37 

6-14 

Sugar 

••  )> 

92-42 

90-72 

109-88 

96-89 

88-62 

81-24 

Value 

Assumed. 

Estimated  Value  (Ex  Duty). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Spirit 

6s.  gall. 

•23 

•26 

■29 

•18 

•50 

•14 

Beer 

2s.  „ 

1-26 

•99 

1-06 

•91 

215 

•81 

Wine 

5s.6d.  „ 

•41 

•21 

•14 

•48 

•56 

•03: 

Tobacco  ... 

Is.  9d.lb. 

•19 

-23 

•30 

•17 

•37 

•17- 

Total  Stimu- 

lants  and 
Tobacco 

2-09 

1-69 

1-79 

1-74 

3-58 

115- 

Tea 

7d.  lb. 

•21 

■23 

•21 

*22 

•27 

•18- 

Sugar 

ip.  » 

•58 

•57 

•68 

•61 

•55 

•51 

Total 

2-88 

2-49 

2-68 

2-57 

4-40 

1-84. 

Assumed 

Rate  of 

Custom  and 

Duty  receivable  per  Head. 

Excise 

Duty.§ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Spirit 

13s.  gall. 

•51 

■57 

■64 

•38 

1-09 

•30' 

Beer 

4d.  „ 

•21 

•17 

•18 

•15 

•36 

•14 

Wine 

2s.  „ 

•15 

•08 

■05 

•17 

•21 

•01 

Tobacco  . . . 

3s.  lb. 

•33 

•40 

■51 

•29 

•64 

•28 

Tea 

3d.  „ 

•09 

•10 

•09 

•10 

•12 

•08 

Sugar 

6s.  cwt. 

•25 

•25 

•29 

•26 

•24 

*22 

Total 

... 

1-54 

1-57 

1-76 

1-35 

2-66 

i-os 

* The  flgTires  showin(f  the  consumption  of  various  articles  in  the  different  colonies  for  a series 
of  years  will  be  found  in  the  Australctian  Statistics,  1897. 
t Average  of  two  years,  1896-6. 

I In  1896  only. 

{ Excise  duties  being  levied  in  all  cases  to  countervail  import  duties. 
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71.  Taking  tlie  value  of  the  articles  consumed  first,  it  will  be 
noticed  that — contrary  to  what  is  indicated  by  the  imports — Victoria 
spends  more  on  the  articles  as  a whole  than  New  South  Wales  or 
Queensland  ; Western  Australia  only  half  as  much  again  as  Victoria  ; 
and  that  Tasmania  spent  much  less  than  any  of  the  others,  chiefly 
owing  to  its  extreme  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  But  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  duty  receivable  under  the  hypothesis,  Western 
Australia  of  course  stands  first,  but  with  only  50  per  cent,  more  than 
in  Queensland,  which  stands  next ; whilst  New  South  Wales  would 
have  raised  only  a slightly  larger  proportion  than  Victoria  ; South 
Australia  a somewhat  lower  one  than  Victoria  ; and  Tasmaiua  the 
lowest  of  all.  The  scanty  data  available  is  inadequate  for  the  purposes 
of  drawing  general  conclusions  as  to  the  consumption  of  all  articles, 
seeing  that  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  form  the  chief  items,  and  it 
being  possible  that  a meagre  expenditure  in  such  articles,  due  to  moral 
reasons,  might  be  counterbalanced  by  increased  expenditure  in  other 
directions.  The  results  tend  to  show,  however,  that  the  consuming 
power  is  one  thing,  and  that  the  amount  of  duty  which  might  bo 
collected  on  imports  is  another  thing  altogether,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  necessarily  bear  any  relation  to  the  former;  whilst  they 
afford  some  indication  of  the  limit  within  which  variations  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  under  a uniform  fiscal  system. 

72.  Subjoined  is  a list  of  the  Governors  and  Acting-Governors  of 
Victoria,  with  the  dates  of  their  assumption  of  and  retirement  from 
office  : — 

Governors  of  Victoria. 


Name. 


Charles  Joseph  La  Trohe...  | 

John  Vesey  Fitzgerald  Foster  (acting) 
Sir  Charles  Hotham,  K.C.B. 
Major-General  Edward  Macarthur 
(acting) 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Charles  Henry  Darling,  K.C.  B 

Brigadier-General  George  Jackson 
Carey,  C.B.  (acting) 

The  Honorable  Sir  John  Henry 
Thomas  Manners-Sutton,  K.C.B.j; 
Sir  William  Foster  Stawell,  Kt. 
(acting) 


Dale  of  Assumption 
of  Office. 

Date  of  Retirement 
from  Office. 

30th  Sept.,  1839* * 
15th  July,  1851  ... 

8th  May,  1854 
22nd  June,  1854  ... 
1st  January,  1856... 

5th  May,  1854 
22nd  June,  1854 
31st  Dec.,  1855f 
26th  Dec.,  1856 

26th  December,  1856 
11th  Sept.,  1863  ... 
7th  May,  1866 

10th  Sept.,  1863 
7th  May,  1866 
15th  August,  1866 

15th  August,  1866... 

2nd  March,  1873 

3rd  March,  1873  ... 

19  th  March,  1873 

Notk.— Captain  William  I^nwlalc,  formerly  of  the  4th  Regiment,  was  appointed  Police  Magistrate 
of  the  District  of  Port  Phillip  on  the  9th  September,  1836,  and  assumed  ofUce  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month.  In  that  capacity  he  was  in  charge  of  the  District  until  the  assumption  of  olHce  as  Superintendent 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  La  Trobe.  Subsequently,  Captain  Lonsdale  acted  as  Superintendent  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  Mr.  La  Trobe,  who  was  called  on  to  administer  the  Government  of  Tasmania  from  the  13th 
October,  1846,  to  the  25tb  January,  1847. 

* At  the  first  of  these  dates  Mr.  La  Trobe  assumed  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Port  Phillip ; at  the 
second  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria. 

t Sir  Charles  Hotham  d:ed  at  this  date. 

♦ Succeeded  to  the  title  of  Viscount  Canterbury,  December,  1869. 


Duties  from 
stimulants. 


Governors. 
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Governors  of  Victoria — continued. 


MlnlEtriei. 


Name. 


Date  of  Assumption 
of  Office. 


Date  of  Retirement 
from  Office. 


Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen, 
G.C.M.G.* 

Sir  Redmond  Barry,  Kt.  (acting)  ... 

Sir  William  Foster  Stawell,  Kt. 
(acting) 

The  Most  Honorable  George  Augus- 
tus Constantine  Phipps,  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  G.C.M.G.,  P.C. 

Sir  William  Foster  Stawell,  Kt. 
(acting) 

Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B. 

Sir  William  Foster  Stawell,  K.C.M.G., 
(Lieutenant-Governor) 

Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robin- 
son, G.C.M.G.  (acting) 

The  Right  Honorable  John  Adrian 
Louis  Hope,  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
G.C.M.G. 

The  Honorable  John  Madden,  LL.D.J 
(acting)  II  1 

The  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Baron 
Brassey,  K.C.B. 


31st  March,  1873  ... 

3rd  January, 187.5... 
11th  January,  1875 

27th  Feb,,  1879  ... 


18th  April,  1884  ... 

15th  July,  1884  ... 

6th  Nov.,  1886+  ... 

/ 9th  March,  1889... 
\_16th  Nov.,  1889  ... 
28thNovember,1889 


26th  January,  1893 
27th  March,  1895 
29th  December,  1896 
23rd  March,  1898 
25th  October,  1895 


22nd  Feb.,  1879 

10th  January,  1875 
14th  January,  1876 

18th  April,  1884 

15th  July,  1884 

15th  Nov.,  1889t 

12th  March,  1889 

17th  October,  1889 
27th  Nov.,  1889 
12th  July,  1895  § 


11th  May,  1893 
24th  October,  1895 
16th  February,  1897 
21st  October,  1898 
Still  in  Office  ^ 


73.  Since  Victoria  has  been  an  independent  colony,  the  average 
time  during  which  the  Governors  of  Victoria,  prior  to  Lord  Brassey, 
not  including  the  Acting  Governors,  have  held  office  has  been  about 
four  years  and  nine  months. 

74.  vSince  the  inauguration  of  Responsible  Government,  twenty-seven 
Ministries  have  held  office  in  Victoria.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  respective  Premiers,  the  dates  of  their  assumption  of  and  retirement 
from  office,  and  the  number  of  days  they  continued  to  hold  office  : — 


Ministries. 


Nam 3 of  Premier.** 

Date  of  A'sumption 
of  Office. 

Date  of  liet'remeiit 
from  Office. 

Duration 
of  Office. 

1.  William  Clark  Haines... 

28tli  November,  1855 

1 1th  March,  1857  ... 

Days. 

469 

2.  John  O’Shanassy 

1 1th  March,  1857  ... 

29th  April,  1857 

49 

3.  William  Clark  Haines... 

29th  April,  1857  ... 

10th  March,  1858  .... 

315 

4.  John  O’Slianassy 

10th  March,  1858  ... 

27  th  October,  1869 

596 

* Sir  6.  F.  Bowen  was  absent  on  leave  from  the  31st  December,  1874,  to  the  14th  January,  1876. 
t Sir  H.  B.  Loch  was  absent  on  leave  I'rom  the  9th  March  to  the  17th  October,  1889. 
i Date  of  appointment.  .Sir  W.  F.  Stawell  never  acted  alter  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Ho  died  on  the  date  given  in  the  next  column.  No  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  appointed  Since. 

§ Lord  Hoi>etoun  was  absent  on  leave  from  the  25th  January  to  the  12th  May,  1893,  and  from  the  27th 
March.  1895,  until  his  resignation  on  Uth  July,  1895. 

II  Now  Sir  John  Madden,  Knijht. 

Tl  Baron  Brassey  was  absent  on  leave  from  the  29th  December,  18-6  to  the  16th  Februwy  1897 ; and 
from  the  23rd  March  to  the  2 'st  Ottober,  i898. 

**  Tire  term  “ Premier”  is  used  to  show  that  the  Ministers  named  were  respectively  at  tlie  head  of  the 
Governments  enumerated;  .there  is,  how'ever,  no  such  office  as  that  of  Premier  recognised  under  the 
■ ■ ss,  the  Hon.  Graham  Berry  was  appointed  Premier  on  the  7th 
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August,  1875,  but  vacated  the  office  three  days  later, 
that  title. 


No  other  Minister  has  ever  been  appointed  under 
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Name  of  Premier. 

Date  of  Assumption 
of  Office. 

Date  of  Retirement 
from  Office. 

Duration 
of  Office. 

5.  William  Nicholson 

27th  October,  1859... 

26th  November,  1860 

Days. 

396 

6.  Richard  Heales 

26th  November,  1860 

14  th  November,  1861 

353 

7.  John  O’Shanassy 

14th  November,  1861 

27th  June,  1863 

590 

8.  James  McCulloch 

27th  .Tune,  1863 

6th  May,  1868 

1,775 

9.  Charles  Sladen 

6th  May,  1868 

1 1th  .Till}',  1868 

66 

10.  James  McCulloch 

11th  July,  1868  ... 

20th  September,  1869 

436 

11.  John  Alexander  INfac- 

20th  September,  1869 

9th  April,  1870 

201 

Pherson 

12.  James  McCulloch 

9th  April,  1870 

19th  June,  1871 

436 

13.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy... 

19th  June,  1871 

10th  June,  1872 

357 

14.  James  Goodall  Francis 

10th  June,  1872 

31st  July,  1874 

781 

15.  George  Briscoe  Kerferd 

31st  July,  1874 

7th  August,  1875  ... 

372 

16.  Graham  Berry 

7th  August,  1875  ... 

20th  October,  1875 

74 

17.  James  McCulloch 

20th  October,  1875... 

21st  May,  1877 

579 

18.  Graham  Berry 

21st  May,  1877 

5th  March,  1880 

1,019 

19.  James  Service 

5th  March,  1880  ... 

3rd  August,  1880  ... 

151 

20.  Graham  Berry 

3rd  August,  1880  ... 

9th  July,  1881 

340 

21.  Bryan  O’Loghlen 

9th  July,  1881 

8th  March,  1883  ... 

607 

22.  James  Service 

8th  March,  1883  ... 

18th  February,  1886 

1,078 

23.  Duncan  Gillies 

18th  February,  1886 

5th  November,  1890 

1,722 

24.  James  Munro 

5th  November,  1890 

1 6th  February,  1892 

469 

25.  William  Shiels 

16th  February,  1892 

23rd  January,  1893 

343 

26.  James  Brown  Patterson 

23rd  January,  1893 

27th  September,  1894 

612 

27.  George  Turner 

27th  September,  1894 

Still  in  office 

Notf.— The  names  nf  the  individual  members  of  each  Ministry  are  published  yearly  in  Part  I.  of 
the  StatUtical  Remitter  of  Victoria:  Brain,  Melbourne. 

75.  By  means  of  the  figures  in  the  last  column  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  average  duration  of  Victorian  Ministries,  prior  to  the  Ministry 
now  in  office,  has  been  546  days,  or  1 year  and  6 months. 

76.  The  present  is  the  seventeenth  Parliament  since  the  inauguration 
of  Responsible  Government  in  Victoria.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  sessions  in  each  Parliament,  the  dates  of  opening  and  of 
closing  or  dissolution ; also  the  duration  of  each  session  and  of  each 
Parliament : — 


Parliaments. 


Number 
of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Number 

of 

Session. 

Date  of  Opening. 

Date  of  Prorogation 
or  of  Dissolution. 

Duration 

oi 

Session. 

Duration 
of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Days. 

Days. 

1 

1 

21st  November,  1856 

24th  November,  1857 

368 

2 

3rd  December,  1857... 

4th  June,  1858 

183 

3 

7th  October,  1858  ... 

24th  February,  1859 

140 

9th  August,  1859  ... 

... 

991 

2 

1 

13th  October,  1859  ... 

18th  September,  1860 

341 

2 

20tli  November,  1860 

3rd  July,  1861 

225 

nth  July,  1861 

637 

3 

1 

30th  August,  1861  ... 

18th  June,  1862 

292 

2 

7th  November,  1862... 

nth  September,  1863 

308 

3 

26th  January,  1864  ... 

2nd  June,  1864 

128 

25th  August,  1864  ... 

. . . 

1,091 

Average 
duration  of 
Ministries. 


Parliaments. 
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Parliaments — continued. 


Number 
of  I’arlla- 
ment. 

Number 

of 

Session. 

I 

Date  of  Opening, 

Date  of  Prorogation 
or  of  Dissolution. 

DuratlonI 
of  1 

Session. 

Duration 
of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Days. 

Days. 

4 

1 

28th  November,  1864 

28th  November,  1865 

366 

nth  December,  1866 

• •• 

378 

5 

1 

12th  February,  1866 

5th  April,  1866 

52 

2 

nth  April,  1866 

1st  June,  1866 

51 

3 

17th  January,  1867  ... 

10th  September,  1867 

236 

4 

18th  September,  1867 

8th  November,  1867 

61 

5 

25th  November,  1867 

25th  November,  1867 

1 

30th  December,  1867 

... 

686 

6 

1 

13th  March,  1868 

29th  September,  1868 

200 

2 

11th  February,  1869 

29th  December,  1869 

321 

3 

1 5th  February,  1870 

15th  July,  1870 

150 

4 

27th  October,  1870  ... 

29th  December,  1870 

63 

25th  January,  1871... 

... 

1,048 

7 

1 

25th  April,  1871.  ... 

23rd  November,  1871 

212 

2 

30th  April,  1872 

17th  December,  1872 

231 

3 

13th  May,  1873 

25th  November,  1873 

196 

9th  March,  1874 

1,049 

8 

1 

19th  i\fey,  1874 

24th  December,  1874 

2i9 

2 

25th  May,  1875 

7th  April,  1876 

317 

3 

1 1th  July,  1876 

22nd  December,  1876 

164 

25th  April,  1877 

... 

1,072 

9 

1 

22udMay,  1877 

9th  April,  1878 

322 

2 

9th  July,  1878 

6th  December,  1878... 

150 

3 

8th  July,  1879 

5th  February,  1880  ... 

212 

9th  February,  1880... 

... 

993 

10 

1 

nth  May,  1880 

26th  June,  1880 

46 

29th  June,  1880 

... 

.49 

11 

1 

22nd  July,  1880 

2nd  August,  1881  ... 

376 

2 

4th  August,  1881 

24th  December,  1881 

142 

3 

25th  April,  1882 

3rd  February,  1883  ... 

284 

926 

12 

1 

27th  February,  1883 

19th  April,  1883 

51 

2 

3rd  July,  1883 

3rd  November,  1883 

123 

3 

10th  June,  1884 

12th  December,  1884 

185 

4 

17th  June,  1885 

18th  December,  1885 

184 

19th  February,  1886 

... 

1,088 

13 

1 

16th  March,  1886  ... 

16th  December,  1886 

275 

2 

7th  June,  1887 

17th  December,  1887 

193 

3 

19th  June,  1888 

21st  December,  1888 

185 

nth  March,  1889  ... 

... 

1,091 

14 

1 

9th  April,  1889 

29th  November,  1889 

234 

2 

21st  May,  1890 

20th  December,  1890 

213 

3 

23rd  June,  1891 

29th  December,  1891 

189 

5th  April,  1892 

1,093 

15 

1 

12th  May,  1892 

3rd  March,  1893 

295 

2 

28th  June,  1893 

6th  November,  1893 

132 

3 

30th  May,  1894 

29th  August,  1894  ... 

97 

4th  September,  1894 

... 

816 

16 

1 

4th  October,  1894  ... 

29th  .January,  1895 ... 

117  , 

2 

29th  May,  1895 

7th  March,  1896 

284 

3 

23rd  June,  1896 

24th  December,  1896 

185 

4 

23rd  June,  1897 

28th  September,  1897 

98 

1,089 

17 

1 

25th  October,  1897  ... 

21st  December,  1897 

58 

2 

28th  June,  1898 

20th  December,  1898 

176 
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77.  Parliaments  in  Victoria  have  existed,  on  the  average,  for  883 
days,  or  about  2 years  and  5 months,  as  compared  with  a possible  maxi- 
mum term  of  3 years.  Sessions  have  lasted,  on  the  average,  for  192 
days,  or  about  6^  months. 

78.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  present  Governors  of  the 
various  Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  dates  of  their  assumption  of 
office  : — 

Governors  op  Australasian  Colonies. 


Colony. 

Name. 

Date  of  Assumption 
of  OfBce. 

Australasia, 

Victoria 

The  Right  Honorable  Thomas,  Baron 

25  Oct,  1895 

New  South  Wales  and 

Brassey,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Honorable  Henry  Robert 

21  Nov.,  1895 

Norfolk  Island 

if  » fi 

Brand,  Viscount  Hampdenf 
Sir  Frederick  Matthew  Darley,  Kt.,  C.B. 

— Nov.,  1891* 

Queensland  ... 

(Lieutenant-Governor) 

The  Right  Honorable  Charles  Wallace 

9 April,  1896 

t)  ••• 

Alexander  Napier,  Baron  Lamington, 
K C.M.G. 

Sir  Arthur  Hunter  Palmer,  K.C.M.G. 

— March,  1893 

South  Australia 

(Lieutenant-Governor) 

Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart., 

29  Oct.,  1895 

if  fi  ••• 

K.C.M.G.f 

Samuel  James  Way,  Q.C.  (Lieutenant- 
Governor) 

Lieut-Colonel  Sir  Gerard  Smith, 

9 Jan.,  1891* 

Western  Australia 

23  Dec.,  1895 

Tasmania 

K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Honorable  Jenico  William 

8 Aug.,  1893 

New  Zealand 

Joseph  Preston,  Viscount  Gorman- 
ston,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of 

10  Aug.,  1897* 

Fiji 

Ranfurly,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  G.  T.  M.  O’Brien,  K.C.M.G. 

George  Ruthden  Le  Hunte,  C.M.G., 

— March,  1897* 

New  Guinea  (British) 

12  Aug.,  1898 

(Lieutenant-Governor) 

* Date  of  appointment. 

t Whilst  these  pages  were  pafsing  through  the  press,  the  Right  Honorable  William,  Earl  Beauchamp, 
wasapp^mtetl  to  succeed  the  presens  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Hallam, 
Baron  TeanjRon,  to  succeed  the  present  Governor  of  South  Australia 
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2.— POPULATION. 


79.  The  estimated  population  of  Victoria  at  the  end  of  1897*  was 
as  folloAvs  : — 

Estimated  Population,  31st  December,  1897. 

Males  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  595,409 

Females  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  580,839 

Total  ...  ....  ...  1,176,248 

80.  This  estimate  shows  an  increase  during  the  year  of  1,304 — 
resulting  from  an  increase  of  1,878  in  the  number  of  females,  less 
a decrease  of  574  iu  the  number  of  males.  The  figures  have  been 
derived  from  the  numbers  returned  at  the  census,  brought  on  to  the 
end  of  1897  by  means  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  and  of  arrivals  over  departures  which  took  place 
since  the  census  day.  The  official  record  of  births,  deaths,  and 
arrivals  have  been  taken  as  they  stand  ; but,  the  record  of  departure 
being  known  to  be  defective,  an  allowance  has  been  made  for  those 
unrecorded,  which  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  49,019 — viz., 
38,179  males  and  10,840  females — since  the  census.  These  numbers 
have  accordingly  been  deducted  from  the  totals.  Had  no  such  deduc- 
tions been  made  the  apparent  population  at  the  end  of  1897  would 
have  been  1,225,267 — viz.,  633,588  males  and  591,679  females. 

81.  A partial  check  upon  the  periodical  estimates  of  population  is 
afforded  by  means  of  returns  obtained  from  the  municipal  authorities, 
who  at  the  time  of  making  their  valuations  ought  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  persons  living  upon  each  property  rated.  This  is  not 
always  done  correctly ; aud,  besides,  in  some  municipalities  the 
properties  are  not  visited  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  rating,  in  which 
case  the  numbers  are  not  counted,  but  estimates,  more  or  less  wide 
of  the  truth,  are  made  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  aggregate 
population  obtained  by  means  of  the  municipal  returns  is  thus  not  so 
accurate  as  it  might  be  were  due  care  exercised  in  every  municipality. 
The  sum  of  the  returns  for  1897  was  1,1 48,885, f which,  with  an 
allowance  to  bring  it  on  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  for  districts  not 
situated  within  the  limits  of  any  municipality,  would  give  a total  of 
1,152,300,  or  about  73,000  less  than  the  apparent  population,^  or 
24,000  less  than  the  reduced  estimate  adopted.  Some  uncertainty  must 
always  prevail  in  regard  to  estimates  of  population  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  machinery  at  present  for  taking  account  of  overland 
migration. 

82.  The  mean  population  of  the  year  1897  may  be  estimated  as 
follows  : — 

Estimated  Mean  Population,  1897. 

Males  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  593,180 

Females  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  679,610 


Total 


1,172,790 


• At  the  end  ofl898,  the  estimated  population  was  1.176,480.  Tlie  cstiinaM  population  of  A ictormt 
at  the  end  of  each  year  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Summary  of  Victoria  (first  folding  sheet),  to 
this  work. 

+ The  returns  for  1897  refer  on  the  average  to  about  the  beginning  of  November. 

1 Or  that  obtained  from  the  records  without  allowauce  for  defective  returns. 
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83.  According  to  the  records  of  births  and  deaths  and  of  immi- 
grants and  emigrants,  tlie  apparent  increase  of  population  in  1897  was 
9,730 — viz.,  5,896  males  and  3,834  females.  This  resulted  from  an 
increase  of  16,184,  consisting  of  7,479  males  and  8,705  females,  by- 
excess  of  births  over  deaths ; less  a decrease  of  6,454,  consisting  of 
1,583  males  and  4,871  females,  by  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals. 

84.  The  figures  showing  the  apparent  increase  of  population  are 
useful  for  comparing  the  results  of  one  }'ear  with  those  of  another,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  individual  j'ears,  being  usually  higher 
than  the  actual  numbers,  as  was  made  abundantly  manifest  by  the 
results  of  the  last  census.  The  reasou  of  this  is  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  leave  the  colony  by  sea  without  being  recorded  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  infants  whose  births  are  not  registered.  This  causes  a 
constant  loss  in  the  account  of  population,  unrecognised  at  the  time, 
which  can  only  be  counterbalanced  by  a surplus  of  arrivals  over  de- 
partures overland — a circumstance  which  of  late  years  has  occurred  but 
rarely.  The  figures  for  the  last  eight  years  are  subjoined  : — 


Apparent  Increase 

OF  Population.* 

1890 

...  3.5,523 

1894 

12,979 

1891 

...  29,150 

1895 

10,383 

1892 

...  15,717 

1896 

1,917 

1893 

...  13,631 

1897 

9,730 

85.  A great  diminution  in  the  apparent  increase  of  population  is 
shown  by  the  figures  of  all  the  years  since  1891,  more  especially  in  the 
last  two  years,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  so  large  an  increase  in  1897 
over  the  unprecedented  low  increase  of  1896. 

86.  As  practically  all  the  deaths  are  registered,  but  some  of  the 
births  escape  registration,  the  apparent  increase  by  the  surplus  of  the 
latter  over  the  former  is  always  somewhat  below  the  truth.  As, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  unregistered  births  is 
tolerably  constant  from  year  to  year,  and  is  not  very  large  in  any 
year,  the  figures  are  useful.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  have 
fallen  off  steadily  since  1892,  when  it  was  at  a maximum — the  decrease 
between  1892  and  1897  being  almost  5,800,  or  over  26  per  cent. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  in  the  last  eight  years  : — 


Apparent  Increase  by  Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths.! 


1890 

... 

...  19,566 

1894 

. . 

...  18,828 

1891 

... 

...  19,874 

1895 

...  18,070 

1892 

...  21,980 

1896 

...  16,464 

1893 

... 

...  20  044 

1897 

... 

...  16,184 

• The  estinmled  actual,  as  distinguished  from  the  ajiparcnt,  increase  of  population 
he  obtained  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  figures  of  population  at  the  end  of  the 
and  the  one  preceding  it  as  given  in  the  first  folding  sheet  to  this  Work. 


in  any  year  may 
year  in  question 


t The  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  each  year  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Summarv  of  VictoHu. 
(first  folding  sheet),  to  this  work.  ^ ‘oioim 


Apparent 
increase  of 
population 
in  1897 


Increase  of 
population, 
1890  to  1897. 


SmaU 
increase 
since  1891. 


Increase  by 
births,  1890 
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87.  The  increase  bj  excess  of  recorded  arrivals  over  recorded 
departures  reached  its  maximum  in  the  Exhibition  year  (1888),  which 
was  also  a period  of  great  apparent  prosperity.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a continuous  falling-off,  until  in  the  years  1892  to  1897,  the 
known  departures  exceeded  the  known  arrivals  annually  by  numbers 
varying  from  5,849  to  7,687,  except  in  1896  when  the  number  was  as 
high  as  14,547.  Such  a circumstance  has  only  twice  previously 
occurred  since  1843,  viz.,  in  1861  and  1862,  when  the  departures  ex- 
ceeded the  arrivals  by  about  9,000  and  370  respectively.  The  figures 
for  the  eight  years  1890  to  1897  are  as  follow: — 


Apparent  Increase  by  Excess  of  Arrivals  over  Departures.* 


1890 

15,957 

1894 

• • 

...  — 5,849t 

1891 

9,276 

1895 

• •• 

...  — 7,687t 

1892 

-6,263t 

1896 

,,, 

...  -14,547t 

1893 

-6,413t 

1897 

... 

...  — 6,454t 

88.  The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  population  of  each 
Australasian  Colony  at  the  end  of  1897 — males  and  females  being 
distinguished  ; also  the  increase  of  the  total  population  and  the  total 
mean  population  of  each  colony  during  that  year  : — 


Populations  of  Australasian  Colonies  at  end  of  1897. 


Estimated  Population 
31st  December 

i on  the 

Both  Sexes. 

Colony. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Increase 
in  1897. 

‘ Mean 
Population, 
1897. 

Victoria  ... 

595,409 

580,839 

1,176,248 

1,304 

1,172,790 

New  South  Wales  ... 

709,360 

614,100 

1,323,460 

25,820 

1,310,550 

Queensland 

271,372 

213,328 

484,700 

12,521 

478,440 

South  Australia 

183,920 

174,304 

358,224 

2,938 

356,755 

(Proper) 

South  Australia 

4,418 

402 

4,820 

-114 

4,877 

(Northern  Territory) 

Western  Australia ... 

110,359 

51,565 

161,924 

23,978 

155,749 

Total... 

1,874,838 

‘1,634,538 

3,509,376 

66,447 

3,479,152 

Tasmania... 

91,607 

80,112 

171,719 

5,606 

168,916 

New  Zealand  § 

384,703 

344,353 

729,056 

14,894 

721,610 

Grand  total 

2,351,148 

2,059,003 

4,410,151 

86,947 

4,369,678 

* The  number  of  recorded  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  iu  each  year  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical 
Summary  of  Victoria  (first  foldiug  sheet),  to  this  work. 

t Tlie  minus,  sign  (-)  indicates  that  the  departures  exceeded  the  arrivals  by  the  number  against 
which  it  is  placed. 

t Aborigines  are  included  in  the  case  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  but  it  is  understood  they  arc 
omitted  in  that  of  the  other  colonies.  In  1891,  5M  Aborigines  were  enumerated  in  Victoria  and  8,280 
in  New  South  Wales.  For  estimated  populations  of  the  respective  colonies  for  each  year  since  1872,  see 
.Summary  of  Australasian  Statistics  (thirti  foldiug  sheet),  to  be  published  later  on. 

8 The  population  of  New  Zealand  Is  exclusive  of  Maoris,  who  numbered  39,851— viz.,  21,673  males  and 
18,181  females— in  1896. 
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^ 89.  The  subjoined  figures  show  the  estimated  percentage  of  increase  o^rder  of 

< of  the  population  of  each  colony  during  the  6^  years  which  have  elapsed  resi)ectto 
f since  the  census  of  1891  was  taken,  the  colonies  being  arranged  in  order  population, 
according  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  each  : — 

Order  of  Colonies  in  Reference  to  Proportionate  Increase 
^ OF  Population,  1891  to  1897. 


i- 


1.  Western  Australia 

2.  Queensland... 

3.  Tasmania  ... 

4.  New  South  Wales 


Per  Cent. 
. 225-2 

231 
17-1 
16-9 


5.  New  Zealand 

6.  South  Australia 

7.  Victoria 


Per  Cent* * 

16-3 

13-3 

3-1 


90.  If  the  totals  in  the  last  table  be  compared  with  similar  totals 
for  the  census  year  it  will  be  ascertained  that,  in  1897,  the  popula- 
tion of  Continental  Australia  increased  by  15-6  per  cent.,  and  the 
population  of  Continental  and  Insular  Australasia  combined  increased 
by  15-8  per  cent,  during  the  6|  years  referred  to. 

91.  Victoria  is  by  far  the  most  densely-populated  colony  of  the 
group,  and  is  also  the  colony  in  which  the  nearest  approach  to  equality 
prevails  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes.  The  following  is  the  order  in 
which  the  colonies  stand  iu  respect  to  these  two  matters  : — 


Increase  in 
Australia 
and  Aus- 
tralasia. 
1897. 


Order  of 
colonies  iu 
respect  to 
population 
and  sex. 


Order  of  Colonies  in  Reference  to  Density  of  Population, 

1897.* 


Persons  to  the 
Square  Mile. 

1.  Victoria  ...  ...  13-38 

2.  New  Zealand  ...  6-98 

3.  Tasmania  ...  ...  6 51 

4.  New  South  Wales  ...  4-28 

5.  South  Australia  (Proper)  -94  ■ 


Persons  to  the 
Square  Mile. 

6.  Queensland  ...  ...  -72 

7.  Western  Australia  ...  -17 

8.  South  Australia  (Northern 

Territory)  ...  ...  -01 


Order  of  Colonies  in  Reference  to  Equality  of  Sexes,  1897. 


j 


Females  to 
100  Males. 

1.  Victoria  ...  ...  97  55 

2.  South  Australia  (Proper)  94-77 

3.  New  Zealand  ...  89-51 

4.  Tasmania  ...  ...  87-45 

5.  New  South  Wales  ...  86-57 


Females  to 
100  Jlales. 

6.  Queensland  ...  ...  78'61 

7.  Western  Austi-alia  ...  46-70 

8.  South  Australia  (Northern 

Territory)  ...  ...  9-10 


92.  The  Chinese  living  iu  Victoria  numbered  only  2,341  in  1854  ; Chinese  in 
but,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  gold-fields,  they  rapidly  increased,  torn 
until  in  1857  there  were  25,424.  Since  that  year  the  number  has  fallen, 
at  first  slowly  to  24,732  in  1861,  and  then  rapidly  from  decade  to  decade 
until  there  were  only  9,371  left  in  1891.  Of  these  only  607  were 
females.  All  were  not  pure  Mongolians — 417,  or  nearly  5 per  cent.,  of 
the  males,  and  as  many  as  471,  or  78  per  cent.,  of  the  females,  in  1891 
being  half-castes. t 


* For  areas  of  the  colonies,  see  paragrapb  3 aiilc. 

leB>''lation  respecting  Chinese  which  has  taken  place  since  1854. 
I ear-flooA,  1890-91,  VoL  I.,  paragraph  379. 


see  Victorian 
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Cliinese  in 
Austral- 
asian 
Colonies, 
1861  to  1891. 


All  of 
Chinese 
race  nut 
bom  in 
China. 


Chinese 
females  and 
half-castes. 


Aborigines 
in  Victoria, 
1891. 


93.  The  Chinese  appear  to  be  diminishing  in  numbers,  not  only  in 
Victoria,  but  in  all  the  colonies  except  New  South  Wales,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  Taking  the  colonies  as  a wliole,  however,  the 
numbers  appear  to  remain  stationary  at  about  43,000.  The  following 
is  a statement  of  the  number  of  Chinese  in  each  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  according  to  the  return  of  the  last  four  decennial  censuses  : — 

Chinese  in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  1861  to  1891. 


Colon}-. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Victoria 

24,732 

17,857 

12,128 

9,377 

New  South  Wales 

12,988 

7,2-20 

10,20d 

14,156 

Queensland 

538 

3,305 

11,229 

8,574 

South  Australia... 

? 

? 

4,151 

3,997 

Western  Australia 

? 

? 

145 

917 

Total 

38,258 

28,382 

37,858 

37,021 

Tasmania 

? 

? 

844 

1,056 

New  Zealand 

? 

? 

5,004 

4,444 

Grand  total  ... 

... 

... 

43,706 

42,521 

94.  In  all  the  colonies  some  of  the  persons  born  in  China  were  not 
of  the  Chinese  race,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  some  members  of  the- 
Chinese  race  were  born  elsewhere  than  in  China.  It  is  believed  that 
the  numbers  in  the  table  are  exclusive  of  the  former,  but  inclusive  of 
the  latter,  in  the  case  of  every  colony  except  South  Australia,  in  which 
all  those  set  down  in  the  census  schedules  as  born  in  China,  but  no- 
others,  have  been  taken  to  be  Chinese.  • 

95.  In  1891  there  were  only  605  Chinese  females  in  Victoria,  601 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  204  in  all  the  other  colonies  combined.  The-, 
numbers  in  1891  also  include  888  half-castes — of  whom  471  were 
females — in  Victoria  ; 867 — of  whom  445  were  females — in  New  South 
Wales  ; and  117 — of  whom  55  were  females — in  Tasmania  ; whilst  50 
were  included  in  Queensland  who  were  born  in  Australia  of  Chinese 
parents.  In  the  case  of  South  Australia,  all  persons  born  in  China 
(including  those  of  European  extraction)  were  regarded  as  Chinese,  but 
the  number  of  Chinese  or  of  half-castes  born  elsewhere  were  not 
separately  enumerated. 

96.  At  the  census  of  1891  only  565  Aborigines — viz.,  240  males 
and  325  females — were  enumerated  in  Victoria.  It  is  tolerably  certain, 
however,  that  there  are  more  in  the  colony  than  are  shown  by  the- 
figures.  In  consequence  of  the  nomadic  habits  of  this  race,  some 
have  probably  been  missed  by  the  sub-euumerators;  and  it  is,  moreover, 
possible  that  the  latter  sometimes  failed  to  comply  with  the  instruction 
to  note  the  fact  of  the  person  being  an  Aboriginal  by  marking  the 
letter  “A”  after  the  birthplace  entry  on  the  census  schedule,  and  in 
consequence  the  fact  might  possibly  pass  unrecorded.  The  CeutraL 
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Board  for  the  Protection  of  the  Aborigines  states  that  it  has  information 
of  the  existence  of  731  Aborigines  in  the  colony.  Of  the  Aborigines 
enumerated  only  317 — viz.,  192  males  and  125  females — were  pure 
blacks.  The  remainder — ^numbering  248 — viz.,  133  males  and  115 
females — had  a cross  of  European  blood  in  their  veins. 

97.  The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  Aborigines  enumerated 
or  believed  to  exist  in  each  Australasian  Colony  in  1891  I asian 

Colonies, 


Aborigines  in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  1891. 


Colony. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Victoria*... 

.325 

240 

565 

New  South  Wales  t 

4,559 

3,721 

8,280 

Queensland  (1881)  i 

10.719 

9,866 

20,585 

South  Australia  § ... 

14,510 

9,279 

23,789 

Western  Australia  II 

3,516 

2,729 

6,245 

Total 

33,629 

25,835 

59,464 

TasmanialT 

73 

66 

139 

New  Zealand** 

22,861 

19,132 

41,993 

Grand  total  ... 

56,563 

45,033 

101,596 

98.  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  the  enumeration  Enumera- 
of  the  Aborigines  was  incomplete.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  Abor^mes 
Victoria,  whilst  only  565  (including  half-castes)  were  enumerated,  731  ‘“complete, 
are  believed  to  be  in  existence.  In  Queensland  no  attempt  was  made 
to  enumerate  or  estimate  the  number  of  Aborigines,  therefore  the  num- 
ber returned  in  1881 — which  is  believed  to  understate  the  truth — has 
been  repeated.  In  South  Australia  the  Aborigines  were  not  regularly 
enumerated,  the  figures  given  being  derived  from  estimates  made  by  the 
census  collectors.  In  Western  Australia  only  civilized  Aborigines  w^ere 
enumerated.  In  the  numbers  given  for  that  colony,  575 — viz.,  293 
males  and  282  females — are  half-castes.  In  Tasmania  there  are  no 
longer  any  Aborigines  of  unraixed  race,  the  last  male  having  died  in 
1869  and  the  last  female  in  1876.  There  are,  however,  a few  half- 
castes.  With  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  40  Morioris — viz.,  26  males 
and  14  females — are  included.  These  are  the  last  surviving  Aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  wdiicli  are  a group  lying  about 
360  miles  to  the  east  of  New  Zealand,  in  latitude  43°  50'  S.,  longitude 
177°  E.,  and  form  a dependency  of  that  colony. 


• Including  248  half<»8teg,  viz.,  133  males  and  115  females, 
t Including  3,183  haltcastes,  viz.,  1,663  malts  and  1,520  females. 

i No  provision  was  made  in  1891  to  enumerate,  or  form  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of.  Aborigines  in 
Queensland.  The  numbers  for  1881— partly  counted  and  partly  estimated -have  therefore  been  repeated. 
4 Partly  estimated. 

II  Civilized  Aborigines  only ; 675  half-castes,  viz.,  293  males  and  282  females,  are  included. 

IT  These  are  half-castes.  No  Aborigines  of  unmixed  race  remain  on  the  island  of  Tasmania. 

**  Including  40  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Chatham  Islands  (Morioris),  viz.,  26  males  and  14 
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Urban  and 
rural 

population. 


Increasing 
proportion 
of  metro- 
politan 
piopulatiuD. 


Area  and 
population 
of  nietro- 
poiitau  stib- 
distr.cts 


99.  In  the  followaiig  table  the  area  of  Victoria  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  the  first  being  the  metropolitan  (Greater  Melbourne),  extend- 
in*r  in  all  directions  for  a distance  of  10  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city*  ; the  second,  the  extra- metropolitan  towns,  including  the  total 
space  embraced  in  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  (present  or  former) 
outside  the  limits  of  Greater  Melbourne  ; and  the  third,  the  extra 
urban  or  rural,  including  the  remaining  portions  of  the  colony.  In 
each  of  these  districts  the  population  is  shown  as  at  the  end  of  1897,  as 
well  as  the  average  population  during  that  year,  also  the  ratio  of  the 
population  of  each  district  to  that  of  the  whole  colony,  and  the 
number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  : — 

Urban  and  Rural  Population,  1897. 


Distrlcfs. 

Estimated 

Area 

In 

Square 

Miles. 

Estimated  Population  at  End  of  1897. 

Mean 

Population, 

1897. 

Total. 

Proportions 
per  Cent. 

Persons 
to  the 
Sq.  Mile. 

rp  /Metropolitan 

owns  i^gxtra-Metropolitaut 

Total  Urban  ... 
Extra-Urban  or  Rural 

Total  of  Victoria 

256 

376 

458,610 

197,170 

38-99 

16-76 

1,791 

524 

454,852 

197,110 

632 

87,252 

655,780 

520,468 

55-75 

44-25 

1,038 

5-9 

651,962 

520,828 

87,884 

1,176,248 

100  00 

13-4 

1,172,790 

100.  At  the  end  of  1897,  according  to  the  municipal  estimates,  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  did  not  bear  so  high  a proportion  to  the 
total  population  as  it  did  when  the  census  of  1891  was  taken;  it  was, 
however,  still  equal  to  39  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  colony,  which 
was  nearly  1|^  higher  than  in  1894.  Up  to  1891  the  proportion  had 
been  fast  increasing,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  following  figures  : — 


Proportion  of  Population  op  Greater  Melbourne  to 
Total  Population  of  Victoria. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

1861 

25-89 

1894 

37-23 

1871 

28-87 

1895 

37-76 

1881 

32-81 

1896 

38-36 

1891 

43-05 

1897 

38-99 

101.  The 

following  table  showa  the  estimated 

area  in  acres. 

estimated  population  and  the  number  of  persons  to  the  acre  at  the 
end  of  1897,  also  the  estimated  mean  population  during  that  year, 


* Exclusive  of  water,  which  covers  about  CO  square  miles  of  the  srea  uamed. 

t In  addition  to  the  present  extra-metropolitan  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  certain  towns  which  were 
at  one  time  independent  municipalities,  but  have  since  become  portions  of  shires,  are  hicluded  in  this 
line  These,  with  their  enumerated  populations  in  1831,  are  aS  follow Avoca,  787  ; Beechworth,  2,528 ; 
Uliiiteru.  1,351 : Gisborne,  413 ; Graytown,  104  : Guildford,  236  ; Jamieson,  223 ; Kilmore,  1,122 ; Kyneton, 
3 371  ; Maldon,  1,692 ; Moouambe  , 309 ; .South  Barwon,  1,589 ; SteigUtz,  265 ; Toradalc,  322 ; Wallialla, 
1,771;  Woodeud,  1,021.  The  total  of  these  is  17,104.  The  populati  js  of  the  present  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs,  also  those  of  the  shires,  are  given  in  n subsequent  table. 


Population, 

in  each  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  comprised  in  Greater 
Melbourne : — 


Population  of  Greater  Melbourne,  189 


Sub-Districts. 

Estimated 

Area 

in  Acies.® 

At  End  of  1897. 

Mean 

Population, 

1897. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Persons  to 
the  acre. 

Melbourne  City  ... 

6,005f 

69,649 

11-60 

69,977 

North  Melbourne  Town  J ... 

565 

17,932J 

31-74 

1 1 ,749 

Fitzroy  City 

923 

29,580 

32-05 

29,289 

Colling  wood  City 

1,139 

32,173 

28-25 

31,965 

Richmond  City  ... 

1,430 

33,054 

23-11 

33j0 1 9 

Brunswick  Town 

2,722 

22,100 

8-12 

21,263 

Northcote  Town 

2,860 

7,400 

2-60 

7,425 

Prahran  City 

2,320 

35,956 

15-50 

36,228 

South  Melbourne  City 

2,311 

35,000 

15-14 

35  jO-l-t 

Port  Melbourne  Town 

2,366 

10,885 

4-60 

10,901 

St.  Kilda  City  ... 

2,046 

19,195 

9-38 

18,775 

Brighton  Town  ... 

3,288 

9,550 

2-90 

9,425 

Essendon  Town  ... 

4,000 

15,024 

3-75 

13,895 

Flemingtou  and  Kensington  Borough 

1,088 

10,305 

9-47 

10,255 

Hawthorn  City  ... 
Kew  Borough 

2,400 

3,553 

20,000 

8,670 

8-33 

2-44 

1 y,93-i 
8,535 

Footscrav  City  ... 

2,577t 

16,522 

6-41 

16,253 

Williamstown  Town 

2,775 

13,090 

4-72 

12,970 

Oakleigh  Borough  § 

2,178 

1,300 

-59 

1,192 

Caulfield  Shire  ... 

6,080 

8,800 

1-45 

8,650 

Malvern  Shire  ... 

3,989 

9,810 

2-46 

9,605 

Borooudara  Shire 

8,320 

7,350 

-83 

6,925 

Preston  Shire 

8,800 

3,600 

-39 

3,436 

Coburg  Shire 

4,800 

6,000 

, 1-25 

5,836 

Remainder  of  District 

84,135 

13,800 

-16 

13,842 

Shipping  ill  Hobson’s  Bay  and  River 

1,96511 

1,965|1 

Total,  including  Shipping 

162,660 

458,610 

2-80^ 

454,852 

102.  The  density  of  the  population  of  each  of  the  component  parts  Density  of 
of  Greater  Melbourne  is  shown  in  the  third  figuie-column  of  the  table.  ta^popiUa- 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  most  thickly  peopled  municipalities  are  Fitzroy 
and  North  Melbourne,  with  about  32  persons  to  the  acre  ; then  Colliug- 
wood,  with  over  28  ; Richmond,  with  23  ; Prahran  and  South  Mel- 
bourne, with  over  15  ; and  Melbourne  City,  with  nearly  12  persons  to 
the  acre.  In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  suburbs  are 
more  densely  populated  than  the  city,  it  will  be  remembered  that  large 
numbers  of  people,  who  come  to  the  latter  on  business  daily,  have 
their  residences  in  the  former,  aud  would  therefore  be  enumerated  tliere. 

It  shoiild  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  some  of  the  municipalities 


* Exclusive  of  water,  which  covers  an  area  of  33,402  acres. 

t Area  of  city  of  .Melbourne  revise  1,  anl  1,116  ajres  of  the  West  Melbourns  Swamp,  taken  from  the 
city  of  Foutscray  on  the  7th  March.  1891,  added, 
t Including  the  Benevolent  Asylum. 

§ Including  633  acres  situated  outside  the  10-mile  radius. 

II  Census  flgures.  “ 

*|[  lu  mtking  this  calcuUtion,  persons  in  ships  were  excluded  trum  the  t etal  population. 
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Decrease  of 
population 
since  1891. 


extensive  parks,  gardens,  and  other  public  reserves  exist,  so  that 
the  population  is  really  living  in  closer  proximity  than  the  figures 
indicate.  Melbourne  City  contains  1,723  acres  of  such  reserves ; 
Kew,  634  acres  ; South  Melbourne,  482  acres  ; Williamstown,  446 
acres  ; Flemington  and  Kensington,  307  acres  ; St.  Kilda,  250  acres  ; 
Richmond,  190  acres  ; Brighton,  167  acres  ; Port  Melbourne,  80 
acres;  Essendon,  65  acres;  Footscray,  46  acres;  Fitzroy,  41  acres; 
Collingwood,  39  acres;  and  there  are  smaller  reserves  in  some  of  the 
other  municipalities.  If  the  reserves  be  excluded,  the  persons  to  the 
acre  in  the  places  named  would  be  as  follow: — Fitzroy,  33'3  ; Colling- 
wood, 29'2 ; Richmond,  26'6;  Melbourne  City,  16‘2  ; South  Melbourne, 
19-1  ; Flemington  and  Kensington,  13’2  ; St.  Kilda,  10-8  ; Williams- 
town,  5'6  ; Footscray,  6’5  ; Port  Melbourne,  4’8  ; Essendon,  3'8  ; 
Brighton,  3'6  ; and  Kew,  2-9. 

103.  The  growth  of  the  population  of  Greater  Melbourne  in  the 
ten  years  ended  with  1891  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  21,000  per  annum ; 
but,  according  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
the  population  had  fallen  off  by  32,286  between  the  date  of  the  census 
(5th  April,  1891)  and  the  end  of  1897.  Adding  to  this  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  same  period,  viz.,  48,422,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  district  has — apart  from  deaths — suffered  a total 
loss  of  population  during  the  period  of  about  80,700.  The  following 
table  shows  the  sub-districts  in  which  the  population  increased  and 
those  in  which  it  diminished  in  the  period  named,  also  the  amount  of 
increase  or  decrease  which  took  place  in  each  sub-district  : — 

Increase  or  Decrease  op  Population  in  Sub-Districts 
OP  Greater  Melbourne. 


From  the  date  of  Census  (5th  April,  1891)  to  end  of  1897. 


Sub-Districts  In  which 
Population  increased. 

Increase  o! 
Population. 

Sub-Districts  in  which 
Population  decreased. 

Decrease  of 
Population. 

Flemington  & Kensington 

347 

Melbourne 

3,712 

Hawthorn 

415  i 

North  Melbourne 

3,065 

Malvern 

1,674 

Fitzroy 

2,873 

Boroondara 

1,146 

Collingwood  ... 

2,897 

Coburg 

248 

Richmond 

5,743 

Brunswick 

139 

Northcote 

58 

Essendon 

613 

Prahran 

3,747 

Kew  ... 

208 

South  Melbourne 

6,724 

Oakleigh  Borough 

64 

Port  Melbourne 

2,182 

Caulfield 

795 

St.  Ivilda 

643 

Brighton 

308 

Footscray 

2,627 

Williamstown... 

2,870 

Preston 

69 

Remainder  of  District  ... 

417 

Increase  ... 

5,649 

Decrease  ... 

37,935 

Deduct  Increase  ... 

5,649 

Net  Decrease 

32,286 

Population. 
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104.  In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  area  embraced  in  the  Metr^oijtan 
metropolis  (including  suburbs)  of  each  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  f8^iand°”’’ 
with  the  population  thereof  as  enumerated  at  the  last  census  and 
estimated  at  the  end  of  1897  ; also  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
each  capital  city  since  the  census,  the  mean  population  of  each  during 
the  year,  and  the  density  of  the  population  of  each  at  its  close  : — 

Population  of  Australasian  Capital  Cities,  1897. 


Name  of  City 
(with  suburbs). 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Popu 

Enumerated 
(5th  AprU, 
1891). 

ation. 

Estimated 
(31st  Dec., 
1897).* 

Increase 
since 
Census 
(6|  years). 

Mean 

Population, 

1897. 

Persons  to 
the  Acre 
(31st  Dec., 
1897). 

Melbourne ... 

162,660 

490,896 

458,610 

-32,286t 

454,852 

2-80t 

Sydney 

86,400 

387,434 

417,250 

29,816 

414,020 

4-83 

Brisbane  ... 

50,240 

93,657 

105,734 

12,077 

103,324 

2-10 

Adelaide  ... 

167,680 

133,252 

146,125 

12,873 

145,669 

•87 

Perth§ 

4,830 

9,617 

37,929 

28,313 

7-85 

Hobart 

47,560 

33,450 

38,772 

5,322 

38,264 

•81 

Wellington. . 

9,032 

33,224 

44,791 

11.567 

42,931 

4-96 

lOo.  According  to  the  estimates  made,  an  increase  will  be  observed  increaseof 
in  the  population  of  all  the  capitals  except  Melbourne.  The  increase  Sxi^censu 
was  relatively  greatest  in  Perth,  where  the  population  nearly  quad- 
rupled itself ; next  in  Wellington,  where  it  increased  by  one-third ; next 
in  Hobart,  and  next  in  Adelaide. 

106.  It  will,  moreover,  be  noticed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Glreater  Density  91 
Sydney  and  Wellington  appear  to  dwell  in  much  closer  contiguity  than  ji^capltei"  | 
those  of  any  of  the  other  metropolitan  cities  except  Perth  ; whilst  in 
Adelaide  and  Hobart  there  is  less  than  one  person  to  the  acre.  It  should 

be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  metropolitan  area  in  each  colony  is  ^ 

determined  somewhat  arbitrarily,  and  that  few  colonies  agree  as  to  the  ^ 

basis  ; thus,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  include  all  within  a 10-mile  radius, 
whilst  the  area  taken  for  Sydney  is  little  more  than  half  that  for  either 
of  those  cities.  Omitting  the  sparsely-populated  outskirts  (remainder 
of  district)  of  Greater  Melbourne,  which  embrace  more  than  half  the 
area  but  contain  only  13,800  persons,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  somewhat 
the  same  size  as  Sydney,  the  proportion  per  acre  would  be  5*65  persons 
in  Melbourne,  or  considerably  higher  than  in  Sydney.  ; 

107.  Next  to  the  municipalities  embraced  under  the  head  of  Greater  Population 

Melbourne,  the  most  important  towns  in  Victoria  are — Ballarat,  com-  ' 

prising  three  municipalities;  Bendigo,  two;  Geelong,  three;  Warr-  ? 

nambool,  one;  Castlemaine,  two ; and  Stawell,  one.  The  enumerated  " " !‘' 

populations  of  these,  with  their  immediate  suburbs,  according  ta  the 


populaUons  Were  as  follow  :-Melbourne,  469,8&2 ; Sydney, 
41i6,950  ; Adelaide,  147,616 ; Hobart,  40, 150  ; and  Wellington,  47,207.  ^ 

t Decrease. 

i See  next  paragraph  but  one. 

5 The  Perth  magisterial  district  has  been  taken.  In  1897  the  city  of  Perth  alone  contained  28.317 
iDQBDltaotB.  ’ 
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Population 
of  principal 
towns  of 
Australasia. 


results  of  the  census  of  1891,  and  an  estimate  brought  down  to  about 
September  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  were  as  follow  : — 


Population  of  Six  Extra-Metropolitan  Towns, 
1891,  1896,  AND  1897. 


Name  of  Town. 

1891. 

(Census.) 

Population. 

1896. 

1897. 

Ballarat 

46,168 

45,315 

46,137 

Bendigo  ... 

38,348 

41,660 

43,075 

Geelong 

24,283 

24,268 

24.807 

Castlemaine 

6,804 

6,925 

6,932 

Warrnantibool 

6,582 

6,600 

6,600 

Stawell 

5,183 

6,506 

5,556 

108.  Victoria  contains  not  only  the  most  populous  capital  city  in 
Australasia,  but  the  three  most  populous  provincial  towns  on  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  viz.,  Ballarat,  Bendigo,  and  Geelong.  Launceston, 
the  second  largest  town  in  Tasmania,  however,  has  a slightly  larger 
population  than  Geelong  ; whilst  three  provincial  towns  in  New  Zealand, 
viz.,  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin,  have  not  only  more  inhabi- 
tants than  Wellington  itself,  but  even  more  than  in  Ballarat.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
with  their  populations  in  1897,  or  the  latest  available  year  : — 


Estimated  Population  of  Principal  Towns  in  Australasia, 

1897. 


Victoria. 

Population. 

Queensland.* 

Population. 

Melbourne 

...  458,610 

Brisbane 

105,734 

Ballarat 

...  46,137 

Rockhampton 

14,392 

Bendigo 

...  43,075 

Charters  Towers... 

13,320 

Geelong 

...  24,807 

Maryborough 

11,724 

Castlemaine 

6,932 

Gympie...  ... 

10,972 

Warrnambool 

6,600 

Toowoomba 

10,936 

Stawell... 

5,556 

Townsville 

10,356 

New  South  Wales.* 

Bundaberg 

South  Australia. 

7,423 

Sydney... 

...  417,250 

Adelaide 

146,125 

Broken  Hill 

...  18,580 

Port  Pirie 

4,929 

Newcastle 

...  14,800 

Mount  Gambler  ... 

2,985 

Parramatta 

...  12,500 

Gawler  ... 

2,.304 

Goulbum 

...  12,300 

Kapunda 

2,214 

Maitland 

Bathurst 

...  10,600 
9,200 

Western  Australia. 

Orange  ... 

5,850 

Perth  ... 

37,929 

Albury  ... 

...  5,650 

Kalgooidie 

20,000 

Wagga  Wagga  ... 

4,600 

Fremantlet 

13,000 

* The  fisrures  for  tbe  provincial  towns  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  relate  to  the  year 
1896  ; and  for  those  of  Queensland  to  1891. 
t Fremantle  is  only  12  miles  from  Perth. 


Population. 
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Estimated  Population  op  Principal  Towns  in  Australasia, 

1897 — continued. 


Western  Australia — continued. 


Coolgardie 

Population. 
...  11,000 

Albany  ... 

3,000 

Geraldton 

2,500 

Kanowna 

2,500 

Tasmania. 

Hobart  ... 

...  38,772 

Launceston 

...  25,148 

New  Zealand.* 


Auckland 

Population. 
...  57,616 

Christchuich 

..  51,330 

Dunedin 

...  47,280 

Wellington 

...  44,791 

Napier  ... 

9,231 

Invercargill 

5,632 

Oamaru ... 

5,225 

Timaru  ... 

3,613 

109.  Tables  showing  the  birthplaces,  religions,  ages,  and  occupations  Birthplaces, 
of  the  people  of  Victoria,  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  were  pub-  ag^,‘S 
lished  in  the  issue  of  this  work  for  1892.f  On  the  present  occasion  the 
numbers  under  each  of  these  heads  have  been  brought  on  by  estimates 

to  the  middle  of  1897 ; and  these  are  supplemented  with  tables  showing 
the  numbers  under  the  same  heads  returned  in  each  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies. 

110.  The  following  table  contains  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  males  Birthpiacss, 
and  females  of  different  nationalities  living  in  Victoria  about  the  middle 

of  1897.  The  numbers  have  been  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
census,  allowance  being  made  for  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  the  census  was4aken: — 


Birthplaces  of  the  People,  1897  (Estimated). 


Birthplaces. 

Mean  Population,  1897. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Victoria  ... 

Other  Australasian  Colonies 
England  and  Wales 
Scotland  ... 

Ireland 

Other  British  Possessions 
Germany  ... 

The  United  States  ... 

China 

Other  Countries 
Total 

Allegiance. 

British  subjects  by  birth 
Foreign  subjects  by  birth 

427,377 

47,780 

54,930 

16,235 

24,425 

2,.332 

4,436 

1,143 

8,416 

6,106 

432,839 

48,305 

46,620 

15,570 

29,728 

1,862 

2,096 

627 

580 

1,383 

860,216 

96,085 

101,550 

31,805 

54,153 

4,194 

6,532 

1,770 

8,996 

7,489 

693,180 

579,610 

1,172,790 

573,079 

20,101 

574,924 

4,686 

1,148,003 

24,787 

* The  figures  for  the  prorinci^  towns  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  .Zealand  relate  to  the  year  1896  • 
and  for  taoee  of  Quseasland  to  1891.  ’ 
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Birthplaces  111.  The  following  table  contains  a statement  of  the  birthplaces  of 
the  people  of  each  Australasian  Colony,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  census  of  1891  ; also  the  number  of  males  and  females  of  each 
Colony.  birthplace  : — 

Birthplaces  of  the  People  Living  in  each  Australasian 
Colony,  1891  (including  Chinese  and  Aborigines). 


Number  of  Persons  born  in — 


Colony. 

The  Colony. 

Oiher 

Austral- 

asian 

^Colonie.e.* 

United 

Kingdom. 

Other 

British 

Posses- 

sions. 

Germany. 

The 

United 

States. 

Residue. 

Males. 

Victoria 

354,726 

39,672 

167,435 

3,126 

7,781 

2,005 

23,669 

New  South  Wales 

368,054 

46,462 

158,324 

3,434 

6,976 

2,509 

26,803 

Queenslandt  ... 

99,833 

17,658 

81,696 

1,538 

8,700 

325 

24,848J 

South  Australia 

108,276 

5,760 

38,604 

1,032 

5,076 

271 

7,782 

W’st’rnAustralia 

17,261 

2,195 

9,821 

587 

259 

132 

2,775 

Total 

948,150 

111,747 

455,780 

9,717 

28,792 

5,242 

85,877 

Tasmania 

54,323 

3,944 

15,810 

372 

589 

165 

2,357 

New  Zealand  ... 

206,462 

7,677 

123,375 

2,209 

3,045 

474 

12,496 

Total  Males... 

1,208,935 

123,368 

594,965 

12,298 

32,426 

5,881 

100,730 

Females. 

Victoria 

358,859 

40,047 

131,446 

1,726 

2,994 

900 

6,019 

New  South  Wales 

365,241 

38,692 

107,777 

1,200 

2,591 

870 

3,301 

Queenslandt  ... 

97,723 

10,678 

61,027 

421 

6,210 

102 

3,644 

South  Australia 

109,454 

5,318 

33,460 

473 

3,477 

115 

1.333 

W’st’rn  Australia 

16,160 

1,133 

4,701 

170 

31 

22 

205 

Total 

947,437 

95,868 

338,411 

3,990 

15,303 

2,009 

14,502 

Tasmania 

53,578 

3,384 

11,165 

310 

329 

56 

285 

New  Zealand  ... 

202,247 

8,266 

95,459 

1,494 

1,618  j 

193 

3,636 

Total  Females 

1,203,262 

107,518 

445,035 

5,794 

17,250  ' 

2,258 

18,423 

Both  Sexes  ... 

2,412,197 

230,886 

1,040,000 

18,092 

49,676 

8,139 

119,153 

ativesof  112.  The  table  shows  the  natives  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 

Australasia.  j-esUeiit  therein  to  have  numbered  2,643,083,  of  whom  2,103,202  ivere 
born  on  the  Australian  continent.  The  former  number  furnishes  a 
proportion  of  68  per  cent,  and  the  latter  one  of  69  per  cent,  to  the  poini- 
latiou.  In  1881  the  proportions  were  respectively  62  and  63  per  cent, 
ictorians  113.  From  the  ceiLsns  returns  of  the  different  colonies  it  is 

Atfsuai-  ascertained  that  Victorian  natives  living  in  Australasian  Colonies 
foSJny  other  than  the  colony  of  their  birth  numbered  69,021,  viz.,  38,310 

* Including  Fiji  and  New  Guinea 

t As  no  account  was  taken  in  1891  of  the  Aborigines  in  Queensland,  the  numbers  partly  enume- 
rated and  partly  estimated  in  1831  have  been  added  to  the  census  figures. 

t Including  Polynesians,  viz.,  8,498  males  and  745  females ; and  Malays,  viz.,  1,092  males  and  79 
females. 


Population. 
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males  and  30,711  females.  The  numbers  found  to  be  living  in  each 
colony  of  the  group  are  set  down  in  the  following  table  : — 

Victorians  Living  in  each  Australasian  Colony,  1891. 


Colony  In  which  living. 

Numbers  born  In  Victoria. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Victoria  ... 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia... 

... 

354,726 

22,792 

4,907 

3,412 

729 

358,859 

17,976 

2,555 

3,197 

307 

713,585 

40,768 

7,462 

6,609 

1,036 

Total 

... 

386,566 

382,894 

769,460 

Tasmania 
New  Zealand 

2,301 

4,169 

1,904 

4,772 

4,205 

8,941 

Grand  total 

393,036 

389,570 

782,606 

114.  The  figures  afford  evidence  of  the  existence  in  1891  of  Victorian 
782,606  Victorians  by  birth,  viz.,  393,036  males  and  389,570  females. 

There  were  doubtless  also  some  living  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries  outside  of  Australasia,  but  of  these  there  are  no  means  of 
estimating  the  numbers.  Between  1881  and  1891,  the  increase  of 
known  natives  of  Victoria  since  1881  had  been  243,501,  viz.,  123,119 
males  and  120,382  females  ; and  between  1891  and  1897  there  has 
probably  been  a further  increase  of  at  least  160,000,  making  a total  in 

1897  of  about  943,000. 

115.  The  next  table  contains  a statement  of  the  estimated  number  Religions, 
of  persons  of  different  religions  in  Victoria  about  the  middle  of  1 897, 

the  proportions  which  those  of  each  religion  bear  to  the  total  population 
being  taken  as  identical  with  those  obtaining  at  the  last  census: — 


Eeligions  op  the  People,  1897. 
(Estimated.) 


Religious  Denominations. 

1 Mean  Population,  1857. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Church  of  England 
Presbyterians 
Methodists 
Independents 
Baptists  ... 

Other  Protestants  ... 

Roman  Catholics 
Jews 

Buddhists,  Confucians,  &c.  ... 

Others  (including  no  religion,  &c., 
object  to  state,  &c.) 

219,539 

86,660 

78,256 

11,180 

13,500 

24,630 

126,053 

3,540 

6,622 

23,200 

212,729 

86,500 

85,865 

11,778 

15,496 

21,528 

132,020 

3,145 

138 

10,411 

432,268 

173,160 

164,121 

22,958 

28,996 

46,158 

258,073 

6,6«5 

6,760 

33,611 

Total 

593,180 

579,610 

1,172,790 
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116.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  religious  denomina- 
tions in  each  Australasian  Colony,  also  the  number  of  males  and 
females  adhering  to  each  denomination,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  census  of  1891  : — 

Religions  of  the  People  in  each 'Australasian  Colont,  1891. 

(Exclusive  of  Aborigines.) 


Number  of  Persons  of  each  Denomination. 


Colony. 

Church 

of 

England. 

Presby- 

terians. 

Metho- 

dists. 

Other 

Protes- 

tants. 

Soman 

Catholics. 

1 

Jews. 

Residue. 

Males. 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 
Queensland... 

South  Australia 
Western  Australia  ... 

219.573 

272,009 

79,814 

46,718 

14,640 

86,665 

59,438 

25,473 

9,491 

1,286 

78,297 

56,358 

16.073 

37,757 

2,443 

49,246 
34,364 
28,077 
33,840 
' 1,323 

126,017 

149.390 

48,688 

23,626 

7,127 

3,540 

3,038 

483 

436 

82 

34,751 

33,406 

25,171 

14,933 

2,613 

Total  ... 

632,754 

182,353 

190,928 

146,850 

354,848 

7,579 

110,874 

Tasmania  ... 
New  Zealand 

40,401 

134,263 

4,957 

74,766 

8,657 

31,601 

5,458 

24,524 

13,210 

44,982 

55 

774 

4,749 

21,967 

Total  Males 

807,418 

262,076 

231,186 

176,832 

413,040 

8,408 

137,590 

Females. 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 
Queensland... 

South  Australia 
Western  Australia  ... 

197,378 

234,859 

62,741 

42,553 

10,242 

80,246 

49,945 

20,166 

8,715 

710 

79,711 

53,762 

14,796 

38,857 

2,148 

45,284 

29,108 

24,352 

33,593 

946 

122,568 

137,527 

44,077 

2.3,553 

5,347 

2,919 

2,446 

326 

404 

47 

13,645 

8,314 

3,482 

5,955 

253 

Total  ... 

547,773 

159,782 

189,263 

' 133,283 

333,072 

6,142 

31,649 

Tasmania  ... 
New  Zealand 

.35,609 

119,068 

4,789 

66,711 

8,482 

31,814 

6,482 
1 23,903 

12,566 

42,290 

29 

689 

2,084 

9,306 

Total  Females  ... 

702,450 

1 

231,282 

i 

229,559 

162,668 

1 

! 387,928 

6,860 

43,039 

Both  Sexes 

1,509,868 

j 493,358 

460,745 

^ 339,500 

800,968 

15,268 

180,629 

117.  Combining  the  Protestant  denominations  so  as  to  obtain  the  _ 
total  number  of  Protestants  in  each  colony,  and  collating  them  wifli 
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the  Roman  Catholics,  the  proportions  given  in  the  following  table  are 
obtained  : — 


Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  each  Australasian 

COLONT,  1891. 

(Exclusive  of  Aborigines.) 


Colony. 

Numbers. 

Proportions  per  cent. 

Protestants. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Total. 

Protestants. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Victoria 

836,400 

248,585 

1,084,985 

77-09 

22-91 

New  South  Wales 

789,833 

286,917 

1,076,750 

73-36 

26-65 

Queensland  ... 

271,491 

92,765 

364,256 

74-54 

25-46 

South  Australia 

251,524 

47,179 

298,703 

84-25 

15-75 

Western  Australia 

33,738 

12,474 

46,212 

73-01 

26-99 

Total  ... 

2,182,986 

687,920 

2,870,906 

76-04 

23-96 

Tasmania 

113,835 

25,776 

139,611 

81-54 

18-46 

New  Zealand... 

606,650 

87,272 

593,922 

85-31 

14-69 

Grand  total 

2,803,471 

800,968 

3,604,439 

77-78 

22-22 

118.  From  the  figures  given  in  the  last  two  tables,  it  may  be  ascer-  component 
tained  that  Episcopalians  (Church  of  England)  form  three-fourths  p"ofe8tent* 
of  the  Protestants  in  Western  Australia  ; about  two-thirds  in  New  section. 

South  Wales  and  Tasmania;  and  about  one-half  in  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, and  New  Zealand  ; but  only  one-third  in  South  Australia.  The 
last-named  colony  is  especially  strong  ,in  Methodists  and  “ Other  Pro- 
testants ” (chiefly  Lutherans,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  in  the  order 
shown),  who  form  about  30  and  26  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  Protestant 
population  ; whilst  New  Zealand  has  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
Presbyterians,  who  there  form  28  per  cent,  of  the  Protestants.  In 
Victoria,  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  form  about  one-fifth  of  the 
Protestant  population,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being  far  larger 

than  in  any  other  colony  except  New  Zealand,  and  that  of  the  latter 
than  in  any  colony  except  South  Australia  ; whilst  the  members  of 
both  these  religions  are  numerically  half  as  strong  again  in  Victoria  as 
in  New  South  Wales. 

119.  The  proportions  in  the  table  are  those  of  the  Protestants  Coionios 
and  Roman  Catholics  to  the  sum  of  the  two  bodies  combined  ; and  it  Konm? 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  proportions  would  be  somewhat  lower  if  weremost 
calculated  to  the  whole  population  of  specified  beliefs,  which,  in  addition  nume;ous. 
to  the  two  bodies  named,  contain  Jews,  Buddhists,  &c.,  and  other  non- 
Christian  sects,  as  well  as  persons  of  No  Denomination,  No  Religion, 

&c.  In  proportion  to  the  total  of  the  two  combined  bodies,  Protestants 
were  most  numerous  in  New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  Tasmauia,  and 
Victoria  in  the  order  named,  these  being  the  only  colonies  in  which  i 

they  exceeded  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  whilst  Roman  Catholics  were 
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most  numerous  in  Western  Australia,  next  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
next  in  Queensland,  these  being  the  only  colonies  in  which  they 
exceeded  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

120.  Relatively  to  their  combined  numbers,  Protestants  gained 
slightly  and  Roman  Catholics  lost  slightly  between  the  censuses  of 
1881  and  1891,  both  on  the  Australian  Continent  and  on  that  continent 
combined  with  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures  : — 

O O 

Relative  Proportions  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in 
Australia  and  Australasia,  1881  and  1891. 


(Exclusive  of  Aborigines.) 


Denomination. 

Continent  of  Australia. 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand. 

« 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Protestants 

74-53 

76-04 

76-49 

77*78 

Roman  Catholics  ... 

25-47 

23-96 

23-51 

22-22 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

121.  In  the  following  table  an  estimate 'is  given  of  the  number  of 
males  and  females  living  in  Victoria  at  each  quinquennial  age-period 
about  the  middle  of  1897.  This  estimate  has  been  based  upon  the  ages 
at  which  the  persons  returned  at  the  census  of  1891  must  have  arrived 
at  that  period,  an  allowance  being  made  for  the  ages  of  those  who  have 
been  born,  have  died,  have  arrived  in,  or  have  left  the  colony  since  the 
census  was  taken.  The  calculation  was  made  in  single  years,  and  the 
numbers  have  been  grouped  in  quinquennial  periods  for  the  purpose  of 
this  table. 

Ages  of  the  People  1897  (Estimated).* 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  5 3'ears 

73,168 

70,880 

144,048 

5 to  10  ,, 

72,980 

72,426 

145,406 

10  to  15  ,, 

63,368 

63,246 

126,614 

15  to  20  „ 

51,030 

53,167 

104,217 

20  to  25  ,, 

38,913 

48,717 

87,630 

25  to  30  „ 

47,874 

56,396 

104,270 

30  to  35  ,, 

57,440 

54,256 

1 11,696 

35  to  40  ,, 

. 47,118 

40,565 

87,683 

40  to  45  ,, 

30,744 

26,524 

57,268 

45  to  50  ,, 

21,700 

20,223 

41,923 

50  to  55  ,, 

19,016 

18,113 

37,129 

65  to  60  ,, 

19,4-20 

17,686 

37,106 

60  to  65  ,, 

18,430 

14,768 

33,198 

65  to  70  ,, 

16,392 

11,457 

27,849 

70  to  75  ,, 

8,870 

6,120 

14,990 

75  to  80  ,, 

4,433 

3,270 

7,703 

80  and  upwards 

2,284 

1,776 

4,060 

Total  .. 

593,180 

579,610 

1,172,790 

• For  numl’ora  in  tlie  years  1894  to  1896,  tee  Part  Population  of  the  Statistical  Re(tistcr  for  1897. 


Population 
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122.  The  ages  of  the  people  in  the  various  Australasian  Colonies  were 
as  follow  when  the  census  of  1891  was  taken  : — 


Ages  of  the  People  in  each  Australasian  Colony,  1891. 
(Exclusive  of  Aborigines.) 


Ages. 

Victoria. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

New 

Zealand. 

Males. 

Under  6 years... 

75,185 

83,640 

.30,458 

23,015 

3,394 

10,829 

42,266 

5 to  10 

65,418 

72,511 

23,820 

21,827 

2,729 

9,870 

43,502 

10  to  15 

58,996 

61,840 

19,902 

19,162 

2,357 

8,276 

40,763 

15  to  20 

if 

57,264 

.53,931 

18,203 

15,363 

2,199 

7,066 

32,586 

20  to  25 

63,413 

57,666 

24,094 

15,380 

3,337 

7,148 

28,445 

25  to  30 

63,080 

59,752 

25,723 

14,400 

3,825 

7,454 

23,797 

.30  to  35 

47,864 

51,933 

21,356 

13,426 

2,880 

6,056 

22,106 

35  to  40 

31,824 

40,238 

15,593 

10,758 

1,946 

4,473 

20,594 

40  to  45 

24,034 

31,227 

12,217 

8,115 

1,412 

3,316 

17,824 

45  to  60 

22,111 

26,865 

10,538 

6,827 

1,225 

2,574 

17,094 

50  to  55 

22,8i<4 

22,586 

9,192 

5,401 

1,208 

2,296 

16,836 

55  to  60 

22,264 

16,644 

5,448 

4,094 

1,041 

1,932 

10,981 

60  to  65 

20,213 

12,504 

3,596 

3,529 

876 

1,900 

7,716 

65  to  70 

11,144 

6,945 

1,793 

2,378 

620 

1,492 

3,939 

70  to  75 

7,240 

4,997 

1,079 

1,723 

370 

1,405 

2,515 

75  to  80 

3,210 

2,837 

505 

860 

130 

790 

1,195 

80  and  upwards 

2,025 

1,887 

262 

553 

66 

610 

718 

Total  Males... 

598,089 

608,003 

223,779 

166,801 

29,514 

77,487 

332,877 

Females. 
Under  5 years... 

73,471 

81,354 

29,874 

22,266 

3,336 

10,618 

40,955 

5 to  10 

a ••• 

63,966 

70,977 

23,275 

21,267 

2,562 

9,512 

42,596 

10  to  15 

a 

57,878 

60,867 

19,258 

18,641 

2,361 

8,169 

40,338 

15  to  20 

57,859 

54,160 

17,131 

15,617 

2,036 

6,813 

32,665 

20  to  25 

if  ••• 

61,655 

53,133 

18,718 

14,923 

2,146 

6,577 

29,855 

25  to  30 

if  ••  • 

55,220 

46,673 

15,964 

12,937 

1,862 

6,061 

22,416 

30  to  35 

if 

39,840 

36,424 

12,161 

10,690 

1,391 

4,931 

17,923 

35  to  40 

if  ••• 

26,508 

27,110 

8,548 

8,290 

959 

3,438 

15,133 

40  to  45 

.if  ••• 

21,430 

22,003 

6,869 

6,-339 

754 

2,748 

13,459 

45  to  50 

if 

19,747 

18,491 

6,108 

5,517 

643 

2,336 

11,854 

50  to  65 

if  ••• 

19,290 

14,662 

4,690 

4,931 

557 

2,141 

9,940 

65  to  60 

it  ••• 

16,220 

10,721 

2,983 

3,837 

442 

1,782 

6,161 

60  to  65 

if 

12,915 

7,677 

1,991 

3,251 

279 

1,486 

4,475 

66  to  70 

if  ••• 

7,181 

4,865 

1,145 

2,169 

159 

969 

2,568 

70  to  75 

a •• 

4,803 

3,658 

727 

1,534 

124 

766 

1,878 

75  to  80 

a ••• 

2,267 

1,903 

301 

830 

52 

401 

936 

80  and  upwards 

1,501 

1,273 

196 

591 

40 

293 

629 

Total  Females 

541,751 

515,951 

169,939 

153,630 

19,693 

69,041 

293,781 

123.  In  1891,  according  to  the  ages  of  its  inhabitants,  Western 
Australia  had  the  strongest  population  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  of 
any  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  Victoria  in  this  respect  standing 
second.  By  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  proportions  living 


Ages  in 
Austral- 
asian 
Colonics, 
1891. 


Relatiye 
strenrth  of 
populations 
of  Austral- 
asian 
Colonies. 
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at  the  supporting  and  dependent  ages,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
population  of  each  colony,  as  existing  in  1891,  will  be  at  once 
recognised  : — 

Effective  Strength  op  the  Populations  of  Australasian 
Colonies,  1891 — Both  Sexes. 


(Exclusive  of  Aborigines.) 


Colony. 

Numbers  in  every  10,000  Persons  living. 

At  Supporting 
Ages 

(15  to  65  Years). 

At  Dependent  Ages. 

Under  15  Years.  ' Years  and 

upwards. 

1.  Western  Australia 

6,303 

3,400 

297 

2.  Victoria  ... 

6,190 

3,465 

345 

3.  Queensland 

6,124 

3,723 

153 

4.  New  South  Wales  ... 

5,912 

3,836 

252 

5.  New  Zealand 

5,774 

3,996 

230 

6.  South  Australia  ... 

6,730 

3,938 

332 

7.  Tasmania 

5,632 

3,909 

4.69 

Effective  The  following  are  the  proportions  of  persons  of  both  sexes  at  the 

popuutio°n  sustaining  and  dependent  periods  of  life  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
in  various  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope  in  1891,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1880  : — 

countries. 

Effective  Strength  of  the  Populations  of  Various 
Countries — Both  Sexes. 


Numbers  in  everi"  10,000  Persons  living. 

Country. 

Census 

Year. 

' At  Supporting 

At  Dependent  Ages. 

Ages 

( 1 5 to  05  Years). 

Under  15  Years. 

6-5  Years  and 
upwards. 

1.  Ireland  ... 

1891 

6,110 

3,251  1 

639 

2.  England  ... 

1891 

6,020 

3,507 

473 

3.  Scotland  ... 

1891 

5,937 

3,558  ' 

505 

4.  United  States 

1880 

5,846 

3,810  : 

344 

5.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1891 

5,394 

4,318 

1 

288 

12o.  The  figures  in  the  last  two  tables  show  that  relatively  to  the 
colonies  and  total  numbers  in  each  country  the  populations  of  Ireland,  England,  and 
cjnuKvred.  Scotland  were  stronger  than  those  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand, 
South  Australia,  or  Tasmania,  although  not  so  strong  as  those  of  Vic- 
toria, Queensland,  or  Western  Australia.  New  South  Wales,  however, 
had  a relatively  stronger  population  than  the  United  States  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  whilst  New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
had  each  a relatively  stronger  population  than  the  latter. 

Order  of  126.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  jiroportion  of  children  was  largest 

regard'to  1'^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  smallest  in  Ireland,  but  that  those 
arstrong”’  oouiitries  aliiiost  change  places  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  old  people. 

and  weak 
ages. 


Population. 
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The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  the 
countries  named  stand  in  these  respects,  also  in  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  persons  at  the  effective  period  of  life  : — 


Order  of  Australasian  Colonies  and  other  Countries  in 

REFERENCE  TO  PROPORTIONS  OF  PERSONS  AT  EFFECTIVE  AND 

Dependent  Ages. 


Middle  Age,  15  to  65  Years 
(Strong  Period). 

1.  Western  Australia. 

2.  Victoria. 

3.  Queensland. 

4.  Ireland. 

5.  England. 

6.  Scotland. 

7.  New  South  Wales. 

8.  United  States^ 

9.  New  Zealand. 

10.  South  Australia. 

11.  Tasmania. 

12.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


childhood,  under  15  Year.s 
(Weak.  Period). 

1.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  New  Zealand. 

3.  South  Australia. 

4.  Tasmania. 

5.  New  South  Wales. 

6.  United  States. 

7.  Queensland. 

8.  Scotland. 

9.  England. 

10.  Victoria. 

11.  Western  Australia. 

12.  Ireland. 


Old  Age,  65  Years  and  upwards 
(Weak  Period). 

1.  Ireland. 

2.  Scotland. 

3.  England. 

4.  Tasmania. 

5.  Victoria. 

6.  United  States. 

7.  South  Australia. 

8.  Western  Australia. 

9.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  New  South  Wales. 

11.  New  Zealand. 

12.  Queensland. 


127.  Victoria,  it  will  be  noticed,  had,  relatively  to  its  numbers,  a 
stronger  population  than  any  of  the  other  countries  named  except 
Western  Australia.  With  the  exception  of  Western  Australia  and 
Ireland,  it  is,  however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  children  it  contains  ; whilst  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  old 
people,  the  only  countries  above  it  are  Tasmania  and  the  three  divisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

128.  According  to  the  figures,  women  at  the  reproductive  period  of 
life  (15  to  45  years)  in  Victoria  were  not  only  more  numerous,  but  fur- 
nished a higher  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  females  living  than 
they  did  in  any  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies.  At  the  census  of 
1881,  South  Australia  was  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  Victoria  second. 
The  former  had,  in  1891,  dropped  to  the  fifth  place,  whilst  Victoria  had 
risen  to  the  highest.  The  following  are  the  numbers  and  proportions 
for  each  colony  : — 


Women  at  the  Eeproductive  Period  of  Life  (15  to  45  Years) 
IN  Australasian  Colonies,  1891. 


(Exclusive  of  Aborigines.) 


Number. 

1.  Victoria  ...  ...  ...  262,512 

2.  Queensland  ...  ...  ...  79,391 

3.  Western  Australia  ...  ...  9,148 

4.  New  South  Wales  ...  ...  239,503 

5.  South  Australia ...  ...  ...  68,796 

6.  New  Zealani  ...  ...  ...  131,451 

7.  Tasmania  ...  ...  ...  30,568 


Number  in  10.000 
Females  living. 

4,846 

4,672 

4,645 

4,642 

4,478 

4,474 

4,428 


Strong  and 
weak  in 
Victoria 
and  other 
countries.] 


Women  at 
reproduc- 
tive age  in 
Austral- 
asian 
Colonies 
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Occupations  129.  Eetums  of  the  occupations  of  the  people,  based  upon  iuforraa- 
5Sion°^  tion  obtained  at  the  census  of  1891,  have  been  published  by  all  the 
Numiierg.  Australasian  Colonies.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  num- 
bers following  the  various  occupations,  grouped  under  twenty-five 
heads,  under  fifteen  of  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  number  was  greater 
in  Victoria  than  in  New  South  Wales  ; consisting  chiefly  of  dealers, 
carriers,  and  workers  in  art  and  mechanical  productions,  in  textiles  and 
dress,  in  minerals,  on  buildings  railways  and  roads,  and  in  undefined 
mechanical  operations  (chiefly  labourers)  ; — 

Occupations  op  the  People  in  the  Australasian  Colonies, 

1891. 

(Exclusive of  Aborigines*  and  of  those  whose  occupations  were  not  returned.) 

Mixed  Sexes. 


Occupations. 

Victoria. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Queens- 

land. 

Sonth 

Aus- 

tralia. 

Western 

Aus- 

tralia. 

Tas- 

mania. 

New 

Zea- 

land. 

Numbers. 

1.  Ministering  to  government,  law, 

6,942 

7,362 

8,610 

1,911 

605 

1,056 

3,047 

and  ordert 

2.  Ministering  to  religion,  charity. 

22,786 

24,129 

6,866 

.5,348 

872 

2,862 

12,774 

science,  &c. 

3.  Ministering  to  board,  lodging. 

57,.530 

58,867 

20,386 

14,001 

2,622 

7,180 

24,928 

and  attendance 

i.  Dealing  in  money  and  real  pro- 

9,278 

7,919 

2,926 

1,843 

423 

1,662 

3,766 

perty 

6.  Dealing  in  art  and  mechanic  pro- 

2,532 

3,159 

592 

338 

84 

275 

1,296 

ductions 

6.  Dealing  in  textile  fabrics,  dress. 

6,064 

5,822 

1,429 

1,526 

110 

587 

3,144 

and  fibrous  articles 
7,  Dealing  in  food,  drinks,  gro- 

14,453 

13,802 

4,370 

3,317 

244 

1,277 

7,035 

ceries,  narcotics,  and  stimu- 
lants 

8.  Dealing  in  animals,  animal  and 

4,772 

3,143 

903 

576 

80 

125 

1,496 

vegetable  substances 
9.  Dealing  in  minerals  and  metals 

1,961 

1,529 

•105 

374 

16 

168 

846 

10.  Dealing  in  fuel  and  light 

1,665 

1,349 

66 

450 

1 

193 

397 

11.  General  and  undefined  dealers. 

26,961 

18,739 

6,789 

6,862 

1,144 

2,082 

8,779 

merchants,  shopkeepers,  clerks 
1 2.  Engaged  in  storage 

3f0 

314 

397 

568 

33 

4 

1,035 

13.  Carriers  of  passengers,  goods. 

31,474 

80,853 

13,394 

P,S96 

2,876 

3,267 

15,413 

letters,  and  messages 
14.  Working  in  art  and  mechanic 

21  ,.51 6 

19,117 

5,013 

6,110 

952 

1,664 

9,672 

productions 

15.  Working  in  textile  fabrics,  dress. 

37,439 

24,601 

7,415 

7,665 

437 

2,803 

19,437 

and  fibrous  articles 
16.  Working  in  food,  drinks,  nar- 

7,617 

7,923 

2,280 

1,9.58 

264 

815 

4,453 

cotics,  and  stimulants 
17.  Working  in  animal  and  vegetable 

6,683 

9,193 

2,886 

923 

595 

788 

3,563 

substances 

18.  Working  in  minerals  and  metals 

14,414 

12,091 

4,059 

3,719 

509 

1,383 

5,513 

19.  Working  in  fuel,  light,  and  energy 

!,025 

1,634 

142 

119 

12 

107 

255 

20.  Working  in  buildings,  railways. 

41,201 

39,083 

10,767 

6,994 

1,777 

6,166 

12,679 

roads,  and  earthworks 
21.  Working  in  undefined  mechanical 

38,544 

26,912 

14,622 

10,423 

1,789 

3,390 

14,949 

operations  (chiefly  labourers) 
22.  Engaged  on  land  and  animals  . . 

128,934 

137,026 

67,992 

37,864 

8,630 

23,568 

90,546 

23.  Of  independent  means.. 

17,743 

10,223 

464 

1,678 

229 

671 

3,103 

24.  Performing  household  duties  and 

619,627 

648,554 

209,546 

187,319 

24,369 

83,463 

369,178 

being  educated 

25.  Dependent  on  charity  or  in  prison 

11,854 

12,546 

4,470 

2,133 

432 

1,793 

4,717 

Total  of  specified  occupations 

1,132,905 

1,120,890 

391,769 

312,814 

49,114 

146,202 

1 

622,010 

* In  South  Australia  the  Chinese  are  excluded  as  well  as  the  Aborigines, 
t See  footnote  to  last  table. 
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130.  The  next  table  shows,  per  1,000  persons  living 
tralasian  Colonies,  tlie  proportions  of  those  following 
occupations,  grouped  as  before : — 


in  the  Aus-  Occupation* 

,1  • in  each 

the  various  coiony- 

Proportiona 
per  1,000. 


Occupations  of  the  People  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  1891. 

(Exclusive  of  Aborigines*  and  of  those  whose  occupations  were  not  returned.) 


Mixed  Sexes. 


Occupations. 

Victoria. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Aus- 

tralia. 

Western 

Aus- 

tralia. 

Tas- 

mania. 

New 

Zealand. 

PnOPORTIONS  PER  1,000. 

1.  Miiilscering  to  government,  law. 

6-13 

8-56 

9-21 

6-11 

12-32 

7-22 

4-90 

and  order  t 

19-58 

20-54 

2.  Ministering  to  religion,  charity. 

20-11 

21-53 

17-52 

17-10 

17-76 

science,  &c. 

49-11 

40-07 

3.  Ministering  to  board,  lodging. 

50-78 

52-52 

52-03 

44-76 

53-39 

and  attendance 

8-61 

11-37 

6-04 

4.  Dealing  in  money  and  real  pro- 

8-19 

7-06 

7-47 

5-89 

perty 

5.  Dealing  In  art  and  mechanic  pro- 

2-24 

2-82 

1-51 

1-08 

1-71 

1-88 

2-09 

ductions 

4-02 

5-05 

6.  Dealing  in  textile  fabrics,  dress. 

5-35 

5-19 

3-65 

4-88 

3'24 

and  fibrous  articles 

8-73 

11-31 

7.  Dealing  in  food,  drinks,  groceries. 

12-76 

12-31 

11-15 

10-60 

4-97 

narcotics,  and  stimulants 

•86 

2-40 

8.  Dealing  in  animals,  animal  and 

4-21 

2-80 

2-31 

1-84 

1-81 

vegetable  substances 

1-15 

1-38 

9.  Dealing  in  minerals  and  metals 

1-78 

1-36 

1-03 

1-19 

•33 

10.  Dealing  in  fuel  and  light 

1-47 

1-20 

•17 

1-44 

•02 

1-34 

•64 

11.  General  undefined  dealers,  mer- 

23-80 

16-72 

17-33 

21-94 

23-29 

13-90 

14-11 

chants,  shopkeepers,  clerks 

■03 

1-66 

12.  Engaged  In  storage 

•34 

•28 

I -01 

1-82 

•67 

13.  Carriers  of  passengers,  goods. 

27-78 

27-52 

34-19 

31-63 

58-56 

22-35 

24-78 

letters,  and  me-anges 

10-70 

14,  Working  in  art  and  mechanic 

18-99 

17-UO 

12-80 

19-53 

19-38 

15-55 

productions 

8-90 

19-17 

31-25 

15.  Working  in  textile  fabrics, dress. 

33-05 

21-95 

18-93 

24-50 

and  flbroiis  articles 

7-16 

16.  Working  In  food,  drinks,  nar- 

6-72 

7-07 

5-82 

6-26 

5-38 

5-57 

colics,  and  stiiniilanU 

17.  Working  in  animal  and  vegetable 

5-90 

8-20 

7-37 

2-96 

12-12 

5-39 

5-73 

substances 

18.  Working  in  minerals  and  metals 

12-72 

10-79 

10-36 

11  -89 

10-36 

9-46 

8-86 

19.  Working  in  lbel,llght,and  energy 

•91 

1-46 

•30 

-38 

•25 

•73 

•41 

20.  Working  in  buildings,  railways, 

36-37 

34-87 

27-48 

19-16 

36-18 

35-33 

20-39 

roads,  and  earthworks 

21,  Working  in  undefined  mechanical 

34-02 

24-01 

37-32 

33-32 

36-41 

23-19 

24-03 

operations  (chiefly  labourers) 

22.  Engaged  on  land  and  animals  . . 

113-81 

122-25 

173-54 

121-04 

175-71 

161  -20 

145-57 

23.  Of  independent  means 

15-66 

9-12 

1-19 

5-05 

4-66 

4-59 

4-99 

24.  Performing  household  duties  (if 

546-94 

574-15 

534-84 

598-82 

496-17 

570-87 

593-53 

any)  or  being  educated 
25.  Dependent  on  charity  or  in  prison 

10-02 

11  "20 

11-41 

6-82 

8-80 

12-26 

'7-58 

Total 

1,000-00 

1,000-00 

1,000-00 

1,000-00 

1,000-00 

1,000-00 

1,000-00 

131.  In  proportion  to  population,  dealers  and  workers  in  textile  Occupa^Wf®* 
fabrics  and  dress  (groups  6 and  15),  dealers  in  food  and  drink  (group  7), 
dealers  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances  (group  8),  dealers  and 
w'orkers  in  minerals  and  metals  (groups  9 and  18),  dealers  in  fuel 
and  light  (group  10),  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  (group 


• In  South  Auntralia  the  Chinese  are  excluded  as  well  as  the  Aborigines, 
t See  footnote  to  table  on  page  48  ante. 
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OccnpatioDS 
In  New 
South 
Wales. 


Occupations 
in  Queens- 
land. 


Occupations 
in  South 
Australia. 


Occupations 
in  Western 
Australia. 


Occupations 
in  Tas- 
mania. 


Occupations 
in  New 
Zealand. 


11),  workers  in  buildings,  railways,  and  roads  (group  20),  and  persons 
of  independent  means  (group  23)  were  more  numerous,  whilst  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  (group  22)  were  less 
numerous  in  Victoria  than  in  any  other  colony  named. 

132.  New  South  Wales,  as  compared  with  the  other  colonies,  had 
the  largest  proportion  of. persons  ministering  to  religion,  charity,  and 
science  (group  2),  dealers  in  art  and  mechanic  productions  (group  5), 
and  workers  in  fuel,  light,  and  energy  (group  19). 

133.  In  Queensland,  the  proportion  of  labourers  (group  21)  was 
higher,  whilst  that  of  persons  of  independent  means  (group  23),  was 
lower  than  in  any  other  colony. 

134.  The  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  storage  (group  12),  and 
of  persons  (chiefly  women  and  children)  performing  domestic  duties  or 
being  educated  (group  24),  was  higher  in  South  Australia  than  in  any 
of  the  other  colonies;  whilst  in  the  same  colony  the  proportions  of 
persons  ministering  to  religion,  charity,  and  science  (group  2),  of 
dealers  in  money  and  real  property,  and  in  art  and  mechanic  produc- 
tions (groups  4 and  5),  of  workers  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
(group  17),  of  workers  in  buildings,  railways,  roads,  and  earthworks 
(group  20),  and  of  paupers  and  prisoners  (group  25),  were  lower  than 
in  any  of  the  other  colonies. 

135.  The  proportions  which  were  higher  in  Western  Australia  than 
in  any  of  the  other  colonies  were  those  of  persons  ministering  to 
Government,  law,  and  order  (group  1),  board  and  lodging  house 
keepers  and  servants  (group  3),  carriers  (group  13),  workers  in  art 
and  mechanic  productions  (group  14),  workers  in  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  (group  17),  and  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
pastoral  pursuits  (group  22)  ; whilst  the  proportions  which  were 
lower  than  in  the  other  colonies  were  those  of  workers  and  dealers  in 
textile  fabrics  and  dress  (groups  6 and  15),  workers  and  dealers  in  food 
and  drink  (groups  7 and  16),  dealers  in  minerals  and  metals  (group  9), 
workers  and  dealers  in  fuel  and  light  (groups  10  and  19),  and  persons 
(chiefly  women  and  children)  pei’forming  domestic  duties,  or  being 
educated  (group  24). 

136.  The  proportions  in  Tasmania  of  dealers  in  money  and  real 
property  (group  4),  and  of  paupers  and  prisoners  (group  25),  were 
higher ; whilst  those  of  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  (group 
11),  of  persons  engaged  in  storage  (group  12),  of  carriers  (group  13),  of 
workers  in  art  and  mechanic  productions  (group  14),  of  dealers  in 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  (group  8),  and  of  labourers  (group  21) 
were  lower  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies. 

137.  In  New  Zealand,  the  proportions  which  were  higher  than  in 
any  of  the  other  colonies  were  those  of  workers  in  food  and  drink 
(group  15)  ; whilst  the  proportions  which  were  loAver  than  in  the 
other  colonies  were  those  of  persons  ministering  to  Government,  law, 
and  order  (group  1),  board  and  lodging  house  keepers  and  servants 
(group  3),  dealers  in  money  and  real  property  (group  4),  and  workers 
in  minerals  and  metals  (group  18). 
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138.  The  number  of  breadwinners  and  the  number  of  dependents  in 
each  of  the  colonies  named  are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  sexes 
being  distinguished.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  over  one-fifth  of  the  female 
population  in  Victoria  are  breadwinners,  about  18  per  cent,  in  Queensland 
and  Tasmania,  and  from  15  to  16  per  cent,  in  the  other  colonies : — 

Breadwinners  and  Dependents  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  1891. 


(Exclusive  of  Aborigines  and  of  those  whose  occupations  were  not  returned.) 


Colony. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bread- 

winners. 

Depend- 

ents. 

Bread- 

winners. 

Depend- 

ents. 

Bread- 

winners. 

Depend- 

ents. 

Victoria 

387,658 

204,921 

114,266 

426,060 

501,924 

630,981 

New  South  Wales 

382,306 

223,182 

82,484 

432,918 

464,790 

656,100 

Queensland  ... 

146,161 

76,064 

31,612 

137,962 

177,773 

214,016 

South  Australia 

99,109 

61,870 

24,253 

127,582 

123,362 

189,452 

Western  Australia 

21,361 

8,083 

2,952 

16,718 

24,313 

24,801 

Tasmania 

48,515 

28,727 

12,431 

56,529 

60,946 

85,256 

New  Zealand 

204,624 

125,531 

43,491 

248,364 

248,115 

373,895 

139.  In  South  Australia  the  proportion  of  breadwinners  was  smaller, 
and  consequently  the  proportion  of  dependents  was  larger,  than  in 
any  of  the  other  colonies.  The  following  statement  shows  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  two  classes  in  each  colony  : — 


In  South  Australia  100  breadwinners  supported  164  dependents. 
„ New  Zealand  „ „ „ 151  „ 

„ New  South  Wales  „ „ „ 141  „ 

„ Tasmania  „ „ „ 140  „ 

„ Victoria  „ „ „ 125  „ 

„ Queensland  ,,  „ „ 120  „ 

„ Western  Australia  „ „ „ 102  ,, 


140.  A special  column  for  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  the  imemployed 
was  provided  in  the  householder’s  schedule  for  each  of  the  colonies, 
but  no  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  it  in  Queensland  or  New  Zealand. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  returned  as  being  out  of  work  in  the 
five  colonies  which  have  compiled  the  information  : — 


Unemployed  in  Five  Australasian  Colonies,  1891. 


Colony. 

Numbers  Unemployed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Victoria 

19,930 

3,317 

2.3,247 

New  South  Wales 

19,518 

2,865 

22,383 

South  Australia 

2,898 

414 

3,312 

Western  Australia 

826 

62 

878 

Tasmania 

1,331 

229 

1,.560 

Bread- 
winnerB 
and  depen- 
dents in 
Austral- 
asian 
Colonies. 


Relative 
proportion 
of  bread- 
winners 
and  depen- 
dents in 
Austral- 
asian 
Colonies. 


Unemployed 
in  Austral- 
asian 
Colonies. 
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Ordtr  of  the 
colonies iu 
regard  to 
proportion 
of  unem- 
ployed. 


Area  and 
population 
of  British 
dominions. 


141.  The  unemployed  referred  to  are  those  willing  to  work  if  able 
to  find  suitable  occupation,  and  are  included  amongst  the  breadwinners 
in  the  preceding  table.  If  these  be  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
breadwinners  in  the  colonies  named,  it  will  be  found  that  the  highest 
proportion  of  unemployed  was  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  standing 
second,  and  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth.  The  following  are  the  proportions  in  the  five 
colonies  : — 


Order  of  Colonies  in  Reference  to  Proportion  of 
Unemployed,  1891. 


1.  New  South  Wales 

2.  Victoria 

3.  Western  Australia 

4.  South  Australia 

5.  Tasmania 


Percentage  of 
Breadwinners. 

4-82 

4-63 

3-61 

2-68 

2-56 


142.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  various  colonies,  and  dependencies.  It  has 
been  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  Government  Statist,  Melbourne, 
principally  from  official  documents  : — 

British  Dominions. — Area  and  Population. 


Country  and  Colony. 

Estimated 
Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Year  of 
Census 
or 

Estimate. 

Ascertained  or 
Estimated 
Population. 

Persons 
to  the 
Square 
Mile. 

Edrope. 

England  and  Wales* 

58,489 

1896 

30,731,092 

525 

Scotland 

29,820 

4,186,849 

140 

Ireland 

32,531 

>» 

4,547,779 

140 

British  soldiers  and  sailors  abroad 

... 

1891 

224,211 

... 

Total  Enited  Kingdom 

120,840 

1896 

39,689,931 

328 

Gibraltarf 

2 

1896 

20,658 

1,033 

Maltat 

117 

>> 

176,231 

1,506 

Total 

120,959 

... 

39,886,820 

330 

Asia. 

British  IndiaJ... 

944,489 

1896 

221,172,952 

234 

Eeudatory  Native  States 

642,996 

» 

66,050,479 

102 

Ceylon 

25,3(i5 

3,008,466 

119 

Straits  Settlements 

1,472 

)) 

558,935 

379 

Protected  Malay  States 

32,610 

484,254 

15 

British  North  Borneo  ... 

31,106 

120.000 

3 

Sarawak 

45,000 

350,000 

7 

Labuan  and  smaller  islands 

30 

5,853 

196 

• Including  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  with  an  area  of  302  square  miles,  and  a population  in 
1891  of  147,842. 

t Exclusive  of  the  military, 
t Inclusive  of  Assam  and  Lower  Burmah. 
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British  Dominions. — Area  and  Population — continued. 


Country  and  Colony. 


A SIA — continued. 
Hong  Kong 
Aden... 

Perini 

Bahrein  Islands 
Cjprus 

Total 


Africa. 

Mauritius  and  dependencies 
Natal... 

Zululand 

Cape  Colony  and  dependencies*  ... 
Basutoland 

British  Bechuanaland  ... 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
St.  Helena 
Ascension  ... 

Lagos 

Gold  Coast  (including  Protectorate ) 
Sierra  Leone  ... 

Gambia 

Total 

America. 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Bermuda 

Honduras 

British  Guiana 

Palkland  Islands 

West  Indies — 

Bahamas 
Turk’s  Island 
Jamaica 
St.  Lucia 
St.  Vincent ... 

Barbados 
Grenada 
Tobago 
Virgin  Islands 
St.  Christopher 
Nevis 
Antigua 
Montserrat  ... 

Dominica 

Trinidad 

Total 


Estimated 
Aren  in 
Square  Miles. 

Year  of 
Census 
or 

Estimate. 

Ascertained  or 
Estimated 
Population. 

Persons 
to  the 
Square 
Milo. 

32 

1896 

261,258 

8,164 

1 

1891 

41,910 

559 

270 

1888 

8,000 

30 

3,584 

1896 

221,843 

62 

1,727,029 

... 

292,283,950 

169 

881 

1896 

374,942 

426 

20,461 

» 

598,621 

29 

12,000 

180,372 

15 

233,430 

9)  . 

2,060,300 

8 

9,720 

)> 

1,321,551 

136 

43,000 

>» 

73,000 

1 

119,000 

1889 

50,000 

0-4 

47 

1896 

3,890 

82 

35 

160 

4 

1,071 

n 

85,607 

80 

46,600 

1,473,882 

32 

4,000 

126,885 

32 

69 

99 

13,057 

190 

490,314 

... 

6,362,267 

13 

3,456,383 

1896 

5,083,424 

1 

162,000 

212,106 

1 

20 

15,952 

798 

7,562 

33,811 

4 

109,000 

278,257 

3 

7,500 

99 

1,992 

0-3 

4,466 

52,000 

12 

169 

6,251 

31 

4,200 

99 

703,366 

166 

238 

99 

46,671 

196 

132 

45,300 

343 

166 

189,000 

1,139 

133 

60,367 

453 

114 

20,463 

180 

58 

99 

S 115 

99 

170 

99 

122,723 

185 

32 

99 

291 

99 

. 

1,754 

>9 

240.826 

138 

3,754,503 

1 1896 

7,111,509 

2 

• Including  not  only  Cape  Colony  proper,  as  constituted  and  bounded  in  1875.  but  also  Griqualand 
Wes^anneied  in  1^.  and  also  the  following  Native  Territories  annexed  since  1875  : Griqualand  East. 
Tembulaud,  Transkie,  and  Walflsb  Bay.  Not  quite  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  whites. 


Anstralasia 
compared 
with  other 
British 
possessions. 


Foreign 
countries, 
area  and 
population. 
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British  Dominions. — Area  and  Population— 


Country  and  Colony. 

Estimated 
Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Year  of 
Census 
or 

Estimate. 

Ascertained  or 
Estimated 
Population. 

Persons 
to  the 
Square 
HUe. 

Australasia  and  South  Seas. 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand 
Fiji* * * §... 

Falkland  Islands 

3,075,474 -f 

7,740 

6,500 

1896 

)) 

4,-323,148$ 

120,500 

1,992 

1 

16 

0-3 

Total 

3,089,714 

1896 

4,445,640 

1 

Grand  Total  British  Dominions  ... 

9,182,519 

... 

350,090,186 

38-1 

Note.— If  Protectorates  and  “Spheres  of  Influence”  be  included,  the  area  of  British  Dominions 
(according  to  the  Statoniaa’s  Tear-Boot)  would  be  increased  to  11,371,391  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion to  383,883,685  persons.  The  most  important  of  these  protectorates  are  in  Africa,  embracing  terri- 
tories known  as  British  Central  Africa,  East  Africa,  Niger  Territories,  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate ; ^utb 
Afnca  and  Zanzibar  haring  an  area  of  about  2,120,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  about  35,000,000. 

143.  The  Australasian  Colonies  occupy  about  one-third,  and 
Victoria  rather  less  than  a hundredth,  of  the  -whole  area  of  the 
British  dominions.  The  Australasian  Colonies  contain  about  an 
eightieth,  and  Victoria  contains  about  a three-hundredth,  of  the 
population  of  the  -whole  British  Empire.  The  area  of  Australasia  is 
some-what  smaller  than  that  of  Canada,  which  is  the  largest  British 
possession ; and  the  population  of  Canada  exceeds  that  of  Australasia 
by  three-fourths  of  a million  persons.  The  population  of  Victoria  is 
exceeded  by  that  of  no  British  dependency  out  of  Australia,  except 
India,  the  Feudatory  Native  States,  Canada,  Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Basutoland. 

144.  The  next  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  foreign 
countries,  including  all  which  are  of  importance.  The  information 
has  been  drawn  from  authentic  sources,  and  it  is  brought  down  to 
the  latest  available  dates : — 


Foreign  Countries. — Area  and  Population. § 


Countries,  with  Dependencies. 

Estimated 
Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Year 

of  Census 
or 

Estimate. 

Ascertained  or 
Estimated 
Population. 

Persons 
to  the 
Square 
Mile. 

European. 
Austria-Hungary  II 

263,476 

1890 

42,766,204 

162 

Belgium 

11,370 

1893 

6,069,321 

634 

• The  area  includes  inhabited  islands  only,  which  number  from  70  to  80 ; inclusive  of  uninhabited 
islands,  the  area  is  estimated  to  be  7,740  square  miles.  Of  the  population  at  the  census  of  1891,  108,019 
were  Fijians ; 2,036  Europeans ; i,076  half-castes ; 2,267  Polynesians ; 7,468  Asiatics  -(ohiofly  natives  of 
British  India);  and  others,  M4. 

t For  areas  of  the  various  colonies,  see  paragraph  3 ante, 

* Exclusive  of  Aborigines,  except  565  in  Victoria  and  8,280  in  New  South  Wales. 

§ The  figures  of  population  in  this  table  have  been  taken  principally  from  the  Statesman  s Year-Book, 
1898. 

II  Including  the  formally  annexed  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novi-bazar,  which  contain 
an  area  of  23,262  square  miles,  with  a population  in  1888  of  1,407,000. 
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Countries,  with  Dependencies. 

Estimated 
Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Year 

of  Census 
or 

Estimate.' 

Ascertained  or 
Estimated 
Population. 

Persons 
to  the 
Square 
Mile. 

Eoropean — continvzd. 

Denmark 

14,799 

1890 

2,172,380 

147 

„ colonies  of*  ... 

87,128 

J) 

127,184 

1-5 

Total  Danish  dominions  ... 

101,927 

1890 

2,299,564 

23 

France 

204,092 

1896 

38,517,975 

189 

„ colonies  of,  Algeria 

257,450 

>> 

4,429,421 

17 

„ „ Senegal,  &c. ... 

140,000 

1887-91 

182,764+ 

1 

„ „ French  Soudan 

50,000 

283,660+ 

6 

„ „ Gaboon,  Guinea 

267,900 

686,500 

2-6 

Coast  & Congo 

Region 

„ „ Tonquin 

34,700 

12,000,000 

346 

„ „ Madagascar  ... 

228,500 

>> 

3,500,000 

16 

„ ,,  others 

83,998 

2,874,970 

34 

„ t protectorates  of,  Tunis 

45,000 

>> 

1,500,000 

33 

„ „ Annam  ... 

106,250 

5,000,000 

47 

„ „ Sahara,  &c. 

1,568,000 

1,120,000 

0-7 

„ ,,  others 

33,190 

> J 

1,547,000 

47 

Total  French  dominions  ... 

3,019,080 

1887-96 

71,642,290 

23 

Germany 

208,694 

1895 

52,279,901 

250 

Greece 

•24,970 

1896 

2,430,807 

97 

Holland  

12,648 

1889 

4,511,415 

356 

„ colonies  of,  Java  & Madura 

50,848 

1892 

29,911,900 

588 

„ other  colonies  ... 

668,826 

6,776,368 

10 

Total  Dutch  dominions  ... 

732,322 

... 

41,199,683 

56 

Italy  ... 

110,646 

1897 

31,479,217 

284 

Luxemburg 

998 

1895 

217,583 

219 

Montenegro 

3,630 

... 

200,000 

55 

Portugal 

34,336 

1890 

4,660,095 

136 

,,  possessions  of,  Azores  ... 

1,005 

1881 

269,401 

268 

,,  ,,  Madeira 

505 

132,223 

262 

,,  ,,  others  ... 

743,204 

5,371,200 

7 

Total  Portuguese  dominions 

779,050 

... 

10,432,919 

13 

Roumania 

48,307 

1893 

6,800,000 

120 

* IncInsiTe  Paioe  islands, 
t Excluding  natives 
t Including  spheres  of  influence. 
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Foreign  Countries. — Area  and  Population — continued. 


Countries,  with  Dependencies. 

Estimated 
Area  In 
Square  Miles. 

Year 
of  Census 
or 

Estimate. 

Ascertained  or 
Estimated 
Population. 

Persons 
to  the 
Square 
Mile. 

E DKOPEAN — continued. 
Russia  in  Europe  : — 

Russia  (proper) 

1,887,043 

1897 

94,188,750 

50 

Poland 

49,142 

9,442,590 

192 

Finland 

144,211 

>> 

2,527,801 

17 

Total  ... 

2,080,396 

1897 

106,159,141 

51 

Russia  in  Asia : — 

Caucasia 

182,449 

1897 

9,723,553 

53 

Siberia 

4,823,112 

5,731,732 

1-2 

Central  Asia 

1,364,124 

>> 

7,696,687 

5-6 

Total  ... 

6,369,685 

1897 

23,051,972 

3-6 

Total  Russian  Empire 

8,450,081 

... 

129,211,113 

15 

Servia 

18,645 

1896 

2,312,484 

124 

Spain  (including  Balearic  and 
Canary  Islands) 

197,670 

1895 

18,217,538 

93 

Spain,  colonies  of 

405,338 

1887 

9,695,567 

24 

Total  Spanish  dominions  ... 

603,008 

... 

27,913,105 

46 

Sweden  and  Norway 

297,284 

1896 

6,963,485 

23 

Switzerland 

1.5,976 

1894 

2,986,848 

189 

Turkey* 

1,115,067 

1895 

24,128,690 

21 

Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Rou- 
melia) 

37,860 

y> 

3,309,816 

87 

Total  Turkish  Empire 

1,152,927 

1895 

27,438,506 

24 

Asiatic. 

China  (proper)f 

1,336,841 

I1879& 
I 1882 

1 386,000,000 

289 

„ dependencies  of  ... 

2,881,660 

16,680,000 

6 

Total  Chinese  Empire  ... 

4,218,401 

... 

402,680,000 

95 

Corea 

82,000 

10,528,937 

128 

Japan 

147,655 

1896 

42,708,264 

289 

Nepaul 

64,000 

1889' 

2,000,000 

37 

Persia 

628,000 

1894 

9,000,000  t 

14 

Siam 

250,000 

> f 

5,000,000 

20 

* Turkey  in  Europe  is  estimated  to  contain  62,744  square  miles,  and  5,711,000  inhabitants : the 
portion  in  Asia  (inclusive  of  the  tributary  principality  of  Samos),  653,423  square  miles,  and  17,117,690 
Inhabitants  ; and  the  portion  in  Africa  (exclusive  of  the  I’roteotorate  of  EgyjJt),  398,900  square  miles, 
and  1,300,000  inhabitants. 

t The  figures  relating  to  Chinn  (proper)  are  principally  for  the  year  1885,  and  arc  mainly  derived  firom 
an  oflicial  report  published  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  that  country.  The  dependencies  referred  to  are 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  .Tuugaria,  and  East  Turkestan,  but  nut  Corea. 

I Including  wandering  tribes. 
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Countries,  with  Dependencies. 

Estimated 
Area  In 
Square  Miles. 

Year 
of  Census 
or 

Estimate. 

Ascertained  or 
Estimated 
Population. 

Persons 
to  the 
Square 
Mile. 

African. 

Egypt  (proper)  * 

12,826 

1882 

6,806,381 

531 

Liberia 

14,300 

1,068,000 

75 

Moroccof 

219,000 

1889 

9,400,000 

43 

South  African  Kepublic 

113,642 

1896 

867,897 

8 

American. 

Argentine  Confederation,  including 

1,117,184 

1895 

3,964,000 

3'5 

Patagonia 

Bolivia 

567,360 

1890-93 

2,019,549 

4 

Brazil  f 

3,218,166 

1890 

14,333,915 

4 * 5 

Chile  § 

293,970 

1895 

2,712,145 

9-2 

Colombian 

504,773 

1881 

3,878,600 

8 

Costa  Rica 

37,000 

1892 

243,205 

7 

Ecuador 

120,000 

1,270,000 

11 

Guatemala 

46,800 

1894 

1,438,242 

31 

Haiti  ^ 

10,204 

1887 

960,000 

94 

Honduras 

43,000 

1895 

400,000 

9 

Mexico 

765,547 

12,619,949 

16 

Nicaragua  **  ... 

49,500 

380,000 

8 

Paraguay  tt  ... 

98,000 

1893 

480,000 

5 

Peru** 

713,674 

3,000,000 

4 

Salvador 

7,225 

1892 

780,426 

108 

Santo  Domingo 

18,045 

1888 

610,000 

34 

United  States 

3,602,990 

1891 

62,875,956 

17 

Uruguay 

72,161 

1896 

818,843 

1 1 

Venezuela 

599,358 

1894 

2,444,816 

4 

Oceanic. 

Ha^vaiian  Islands  §§ 

6,640 

1896 

109,020 

16 

Samoa 

1,701 

1889 

34,000 

20 

Tonga 

374 

1893 

17,500 

47 

Grand  total  of  countries  named 

33,475,877 

1,069,092,675 

31-9 

Grand  total  of  British  Domin- 

9,182,519 

... 

350,090,186 

38-1 

ions 

Grand  total  of  British  and 

42,658,396 

1,419,182,861 

33-2 

Foreign  Countries 

Authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  the  area  of  Egypt.  Thus  the  State-Majnr-General  of  Egypt 
estimates  the  total  area  (not  including  the  territories  of  the  Soudan  still  occupied)  as  394,240  square  miles. 
L Almanach  de  Gotha  gives  the  area  as  27,687  square  Idlomdtres  (or  about  10,690  square  miles).  The  area 
above  given  is  that  published  by  the  Imperial  Board  of  Trade. 

t The  estimates  of  population  of  Morocco  vary  from  two  and  a half  millions  to  nine  and  a half 
millions. 


I The  wandering  Aboriginal  population  is  estimated  to  amount  to  600,000. 

5 Not  including  wild  Indians  to  Ihe  number  of  50,000 

II  Including  wild  Indians,  estimated  at  220,000. 

JT  Nine-tenths  of  the  population  are  negroes,  and  the  rest  principally  mulattoes. 

Not  mcludmg  wild  Indians  to  the  number  of  40,000  in  Nicaragua,  and  350,000  in  Peru, 
tt  Exclusive  of  about  60,000  semi-civilized  and  70,000  wild  Indians. 
fi*T  Including  Alaska  t€rritoxy\  which  contains  an  area  of  677,390  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
37,000.  Indians  to  the  number  of  249,273  are  also  included. 

.IRK  natives.  8,485  half-castes,  21,616  Chinese,  24,407  Japanese. 

465  Polynesians,  3,086  Americans,  2,250  British,  1,432  Germans,  378  Norwegians,  101  French,  and  600  other 
loreigners. 
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British  145.  According  to  the  last  two  tables,  the  British  Empire  covers 

cornered  an  area  somewhat  larger  than  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  combined, 
co^tries.‘* * *°  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Russia  in  Europe,  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  over  two  and  a half  times  as  large 
as  the  United  States  ; while  its  population  is  equal  to  seven-eighths  of 
that  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  is  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  France  and  its  posses- 
sions, is  five  and  a half  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  G-ermany.  Moreover,  the  area  of  the 
British  dominions  is  about  seventy-six  times,  and  the  population  thereof 
more  than  ten  times,  as  large  as  the  area  and  population  respectively  of 
the  United  Kingdom  itself. 

Density  9f  146.  The  most  densely  populated  independent  country  in  the  world 
fn  various*  appears  to  be  Belgium,  the  next  Egypt,  and  the  next  England  and 
countries.  — jjjg  gj-gj  containing  five  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  second 

five  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  the  third  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  Holland  comes  next  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  ; then  China,  which,  according  to  the  latest  estimate, 
contains,  even  Avithout  its  dependencies,  over  a fourth  of  the  total 
population  of  the  world,  with  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  persons  to 
the  square  mile  ; Japan  with  two  himdred  and  eighty-nine ; Italy  next, 
Avith  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  ; followed  in  close  succession  by  Ger- 
many, Luxemburg,  France,  SAvitzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Den- 
mark. Scotland  and  Ireland,  Avhich  are  of  equal  density,  are  a little 
less  densely  populated  than  Denmark. 

Proportions  147.  In  most  European  countries,  females  are  more  numerous  than 
varfoifs****  males,  the  only  exceptions  in  the  following  list  being  Russia,  Italy, 
countries,  gervia,  Roumania,  Greece,  and  Bosnia.  British  India  and  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  Russian  Empire,  Corea,  Japan,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  South  American  Republics,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Australasian  Colonies  also  contain  more  males  than 
females  : — 


Proportions  of  the  Sexes  in  Various  Countries. 

Females  to 
ICO  JIales. 


Paraguay  (1887)  ...  112'1 

Portugal  (1878)  ...  109'2 

Scotland  (1891)  ...  1067 

SAveden  and  Norway  (1890)  106'5 
England  and  Wales  (1891)  106'4 

United  Kingdom  (1891) ...  106'0 

Mexico  (1882) ...  ...  105‘9 

Switzerland  (1888)  ...  106‘6 

Austria  (1890)  ...  ...  104’4 

Germany  (1885)  ...  104'3 

Spain  (1887)  ...  ...  10.3’9 

Prussia  (1885)  ...  ...  103'8 

Finland  (1886) ...  ...  103’5 

Ireland  (1891)  ...  ...  103'1 

Holland  (1890)...  ...  102'4 


Females  to 
100  Males. 

Hungary  (1880) 

101-8 

European  Russia  (1885)... 

101-4 

Erance  (1881)  ... 

100-8 

Denmark  (1890) 

100-6 

Belgium  (1890)... 

100-5 

Egypt  (1882) 

100-4 

Russian  Empire 

99-7* 

Italy  (1881) 

99-5 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1891) 

99-0 

Corea 

98-2 

Japan  (1890)  ... 

97-9 

Canada  (1881)  ... 

97-6 

United  States  (1880) 

96-5 

British  India  (1891) 

95-8 

Servia  (1891)  ... 

94-7 

* No  regular  census  of  the  Russian  Emi>ire  has  ever  been  taken,  hut  an  estimate  was  maile  hy  the 

Governmout  in  18^,  \^hich  gave  the  number  of  males  as  51,063»353,  and  the  number  of  females  as 

63,^3,042,  anti  there  wore  besides  8^,840  individuals  in  Central  Asia,  of  whom  the  sox  was  \mknown. 


Population. 
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Eoumania 

Females  to 
100  Males. 

...  94-4 

Brazil  (1872)  ... 

9.3-8 

Greece  (1891)  ... 

92-9 

Uruguay  (1889) 

92-3 

South  Australia  (1891' 

92-1 

Victoria  (1891) 

...  90-6 

Bosnia  (1885)  ... 

89-5 

Tasmania  (1891) 

Females  to 
100  Males. 

89-1 

New  Zealand  (1891) 

88-3 

Australasia  (1891) 

86-6 

Australia  (1891) 

86-1 

New  South  Wales  (1891) 

84-8 

Queensland  (1891) 

75-9 

Western  Australia  (1891) 

67-0 

148.  Geographers  differ  as  to  the  area  and  population  of  the  world 
and  its  various  divisions.  The  total  land  area,  however,  is  generally 
considered  to  be  somewhat  over  fifty  million  square  miles,  and  the 
total  population  to  somewhat  under  fifteen  hundred  millions.  The 
following  table  contains  two  of  the  latest  estimates,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  being  also  given  : — 


The  World. — Estimates  of  Area  and  Population. 


Divisions. 

Area  in  Square  Miles 
(OOO’s  omitted). 

Estimated  Population 
(OOO’s  omitted). 

Population  per 
Square  Mile. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

Europe 

3 j 

3,797j 

360,200, 

357,852, 

101 

94 

Asia 

14,710, 

17,039, 

850,000, 

825,954, 

57 

48 

Africa 

11,514, 

11,518, 

127,000, 

168,499, 

11 

14 

North  America 

0,446, 

7,952, 

89,250, 

88,386, 

14 

11 

South  America 

6,837, 

6,845, 

36,420, 

33,343, 

5 

0 

Australasia  aud 
Polynesia 

3,300, 

3,458, 

4,750, 

5,685, 

1-4 

1-6 

Polar  Regions 

4,889,* 

l,690,t 

300,* 

11.,+ 

... 

... 

Total 

51,251, 

52,299, 

1,467,920, 

1,479,730, 

29 

28 

XOTE.- These  estimates  have  been  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1892.  Estimate  A is  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.  Estimate  B is  from  Bit  Dcvolkerung  der  Erde,  ’ 


149.  Mr.  Ravenstein  estimates  that  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  world  and  its  various  divisions  during  the  ten  years  ended  with 
1890  was  at  the  following  rate  : — Europe,  8‘7  per  cent.  ; Asia,  6 per 
cent. ; Africa,  10  per  cent.  ; North  America,  20  per  cent.  ; South 
America,  15  per  cent.  ; Australasia,  30  per  cent.J  ; the  World,  8 per 
cent. 


150.  Comparing  the  totals  in  the  table  those  in  the  lowest  line  of 
the  table  at  page  87,  ante,  it  appears  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  97  per  cent,  of  its  population,  are  included  iu  the 
countries  named. 


* Beyond  the  north  limit  of  cereals, 
t Polar  islands  only. 

t During  the  period  intervening  between  the  censusea  of  1881  and  1891  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in 
Australasia  was  38  per  cent. 


The  world, 
area  and 
population. 


Increase  in 
the  world’s 
population, 
1880-1890. 


Proportion 
of  countries 
named  to 
world. 
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Proportion 
of  British 
dominions, 
&c.,  to 
world. 


Available 
land  of  the 
world. 


Mining 

population, 

1897. 


European 
and  Chinese 
miners. 


Immigration 
and  emigra- 
tion, 1892-7. 


151.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  British  dominions  cover  more  than 
a sixth  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  contain  about  a fourth  of  its 
population  ; that  the  Australasian  Colonies  cover  a little  over  a seven- 
teenth of  its  surface,  but  contain  only  about  a three  hundred  and 
fiftieth  of  its  population  ; and  that  Victoria  does  not  cover  much 
more  than  a six-hundredth  part  of  its  surface,  and  contains  nearly  a 
thirteen-hundredth  of  its  population. 

152.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  land  of  the  earth,  exclusive 
of  the  polar  regions,  61  per  cent,  is  fit  for  agriculture,  30  per  cent, 
consists  of  steppes  and  mountains,  a considerable  portion  being 
probably  fit  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  9 per  cent,  is  desert. 

153.  When  the  census  of  1891  was  taken,  the  number  of  gold 
miners  in  Victoria  was  found  to  be  21,206  as  against  35,189  returned 
ten  years  previously.  The  estimate  of  gold  miners  made  by  the 
Department  of  Mines  for  the  end  of  1897  was  32,820,  or  11,614  more 
than  the  number  returned  at  the  census.  Of  the  number  in  1897 
15,181  were  engaged  in  alluvial  and  17,639  in  quartz  mining,  and  about 
2,200  of  the  whole  were  Chinese.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  Depart- 
mental estimate  referred  to  some  men  were  considered  as  miners 
who  would  return  themselves  at  the  census  as  engineers,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  &c. ; whilst  some  selectors  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  their  time  between  mining  and  farming  would  return  them- 
selves as  farmers.  The  Departmental  estimates  for  the  last  five  years 
are  subjoined  : — 


— 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Alluvial 

Quartz 

11,847 

13,672 

13,019 

14,837 

14,421 

15,476 

15,450 

16,673 

15,181 

17,639 

Totals  ... 

25,519 

27,856 

29,897 

32,123 

32,820 

154.  Accoi’diug  to  the  same  estimate,  the  Europeans  engaged  in 
quartz  mining  at  the  end  of  1897  exceeded  those  engaged  in  alluvial 
mining  by  2,458,  the  numbers  being  17,639  and  15,181  respectively. 
The  Chinese  seldom  practise  quartz  mining  ; the  estimated  numbers 
engaged  in  that  industry  being  only  40  as  against  2,160  engaged  in 
alluvial  mining. 

155.  In  the  six  years — 1892  to  1897 — the  recorded  departures  by 
sea  exceeded  the  recorded  arrivals  by  sea*;  the  excess  of  the  former 
having  varied  from  5,849  in  1894  to  14,547  in  1896,  and  averaged 
nearly  8,000  per  annum  during  the  whole  period. j"  Such  a circum- 
stance had  not  occurred  for  30  years  previously.  The  numbers  of 

* All  the  figures  relating  to  arrivals  in  the  colony,  ami  departures  therefrom,  contain  statements  of 
those  who  come  and  go  by  sea  only.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep  an  account  of  those  who  cross  the 
frontier  from  aad  to  the  adjacent  colonics.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  number  of  iwrsons 
departing  by  sea  is  hiibitually  understated.  The  number  ol  immigrants  and  emigrants  recorded  in  each 
year  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Summary  of  Victoria  (first  folding  sheet),  to  this  work, 
t In  1898  the  excess  was  only  3,789. 
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arrivals  and  departures  in  the  years  referred  to,  with  the  excess  of  the 
latter  over  the  former,  were  as  follow: — 

Kecorded  Immigration  and  Emigration,  1892  to  1897. 


Year. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

E.\cess  of  Emigrants. 

1«92  

62,951 

69,214 

6,263  ' 

1893  

74,047 

80,460 

6,413 

1894 

84,261 

90,110 

5,849 

1895 

81,199 

88,886 

7,687 

1896 

84,872 

99,419 

14,547 

1897  

90,847 

97,301 

6,454 

478,177 

525,390 

47,213 

156.  In  all  the  years  shown  in  the  table,  the  departures  exceeded  Years  in 
the  arrivals  ; but  only  thrice  previously  did  such  an  event  occur  since  d^artures 
the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  viz.,  in  1843,  1861,  and  1862.  In  the  ar^vais.'* 
first  of  these,  the  excess  was  736,  and  in  the  second  8,986,  and  in  the 

third  367. 

157.  The  immigration  authorities  do  not  note  the  exact  ages  of  Adults  and 
the  persons  arriving  and  departing,  hut  classify  them  as  adults,  or  ^“'vtogand 
those  from  12  years  of  age  upwards  ; as  children,  or  those  between  <iepartmg. 
the  age  of  1 year  and  12  years  ; and  as  infants,  or  those  under  1 year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  excess  of  recorded  departures  over 
arrivals  under  each  of  those  heads  who  came  and  went  during  each 
of  the  five  years  ended  with  1897  : — 

Excess  of  Departures  over  Arrivals  of  Adults,  Children, 

AND  Infants,  1893  to  1897. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1893 

2,6.34 

2,058 

714 

450 

249 

308 

.3,597 

2,816 

6,413 

1894 

2,626 

2,124 

389 

162 

189 

359 

3,204 

2,645 

5,849 

1895 

3,968 

2,799 

384 

93 

228 

215 

4,580 

3,107 

7,687 

1896 

8,872 

3,886 

803 

721 

166 

99 

9,841 

4,706 

14,547 

1897 

397 

3,744 

1,151 

997 

35 

130 

1,583 

4,871 

6,454 

Total  ... 

18,497 

14,611 

3,441 

2,423 

867 

1,111 

22,805 

18,145 

40,950 

158.  It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  five  years,  the  colony  lost  Emigratioi» 
about  18,500  adult  males,  15,000  adult  females,  and  8,000  children  and 
infants.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  however,  that  in  1897  the  emigration  fauing-off. 
of  adult  males  had  almost  ceased,  whereas  the  emigration  of  4,000 
adult  females,  and  2,300  children — large  proportions  as  compared  with 
earlier  years — seems  to  indicate  that  the  wives  and  children  left  behind 
are  departing  to  join  their  husbands  in  Western  Australia  and  else- 
where. 
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159.  The  Victorian  returns  as  to  the  origin  of  immigrants  and 
destination  of  emigrants  are  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  are  inflated 
on  both  sides  of  the  account  by  the  inclusion  of  persons  who  have  no 
intention  of  settling  (even  temporarily)  in  the  colony,  but  merely  pass 
tlirough  Victorian  ports  en  route  to  other  colonies  or  countries.  Hence 
an  apparent  gain  in  the  movements  of  population  as  (say)  between  this 
colony  and  New  South  Wales  conveys  in  reality  little  or  no  information, 
since  the  destination  of  such  persons  may  really  be  (say)  Western  Aus- 
tralia, in  which  case  they  would  be  included  (and  their  identity  lost)  as 
emigrants  to  that  colony.  Hence  only  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  returns.  For  example,  the  net  emigration  to  Western  Australia, 
according  to  Victorian  returns,  may  be  regarded,  not  as  the  emigration 
from  Victoria  alone  (as  one  would  suppose),  but  from  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Australasia,  since  most  emigrants  therefrom  pass  through 
Melbourne  en  route  for  the  Western  colony.  Taking  the  returns  as 
they  stand,  however,  they  show,  during  the  last  four  years,  a balance  in 
favour  of  immigrants  of  24,768  from  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
of  5,127  from  Tasmania,  and  of  1,073  from  foreign  ports  ; but  a balance 
in  favour  of  emigration  of  54,342  to  South  and  Western  Australia 
(chiefly  the  latter  colony),  of  4,860  to  New  Zealand  and  the  South 
Seas,  of  5,015  to  South  Africa,  and  of  1,288  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Most  of  those  coming  from  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  however, 
did  not  stay  in  Victoria,  but  in  all  probability  went  to  Western 
Australia,  and  are  included  in  the  54,000  emigrants  who  are  recorded 
as  having  proceeded  to  the  latter  colony.  The  net  result  of  the 
recorded  immigration  and  emigration  by  sea  between  Victoria  and  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  foreign  countries 
during  each  of  the  eleven  years  ended  with  1897,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  for  what  it  is  worth : — 

Net  Immigration  from  Different  Countries,  1887  to  1897. 


Immigration  from  in  Excess  of  Emigration  to—* 


Years. 

New  South 
Wales  and 
Queens- 
land. 

South  and 
Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

New 
Zealand 
and  the 
South 
Seas. 

South 

Africa 

The 

United 

Kingdom, 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Net 

tmiuigra- 

tiuu. 

1887  ... 

939 

3,991 

3,106 

1,538 

8,813 

3,639 

22,026 

1888  ... 

10,617 

3,402 

8,649 

8,47  5 

9,894 

866 

41,803 

1889  ... 

-259 

507 

5,259 

361 

10,287 

9 

16,164 

1890  ... 

4,034 

- 1,422 

6,948 

1,299 

3,502 

1,596 

15,957 

1891  ... 

4,018 

- 100 

3,129 

715 

993 

521 

9,276 

1892  ... 

-5,526 

- 6,259 

5,827 

-847 

174 

368 

- 6,263 

1893  ... 

— 447 

-2,627 

2,047 

- 3,209 

-1,616 

-561 

-6,413 

1894  ... 

5,384 

- 9,064 

1,034 

- 1,339 

- 1,068 

-796 

-5,849 

1895  ... 

4,156- 

- 10,281 

1,258 

- 1,663 

- 1,388 

219 

-88 

— 7,687 

1896  ... 

12,209 

-24,173 

1,669 

-592 

-2,881 

-484 

-295 

- 14,547 

1897  ... 

3,019 

- 10,824 

1,166 

- 1,366 

- 746 

45 

2,252 

-6,454 

Total 

38,044 

- 56,850 

40,092 

3,472 

-5,015 

30,769 

7,611 

58,013 

* tVlioro  the  minus  sign  (-)  occurs  it  indicates  that  emigration  was  in  excess  of  immigration  by  the 
number  against  which  it  is  placed.  Particulars  as  to  the  arrira.s  and  the  departures  will  be  found  in  the 
Stitiatical  JHcjiater. 
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160.  It  should  also  be  borue  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  migration 
by  the  sea-board  is  concerned,  to  which  the  table  alone  refers,  the 
returns  inwards  are  fairly  correct,  whereas  those  outwards  invariably 
understate  tbe  truth,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason  the  latest  enumeration 
of  the  population,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  registrations  of  births 
and  deaths,  revealed  the  fact  that,  in  the  intercensal  period  ended  with 
1891,  the  actual  gain  by  immigration  was  only  168,000,  as  against 
183,000  shown  by  the  records  of  arrivals  and  departures. 

161.  In  the  twelve  years  1871  to  1882,  5,547  immigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom  had  free  or  partially  free  passages  granted  them  to 
Victoria.  Of  these,  3,212,  or  58  per  cent.,  arrived  in  the  first  year,  and 
5,168,  or  93  per  cent.,  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  period  alluded  to. 
The  number  then  declined  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  and  since  1873 
only  379  such  immigrants  have  arrived.  Of  these  only  5,  all  females, 
came  in  1880,  not  one  in  1881,  and  only  2 in  1882.  Since  1882  no 
free  or  assisted  immigrants  have  been  introduced  by  the  State. 

162.  In  only  two  of  the  colonies — viz..  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia — has  any  State  assistance  been  granted  to  immigrants 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  this  only  to  a very  limited  extent.  The 
following  are  the  numbers  so  assisted  during  that  period  : — 


State-assisted  Immigkation  ix  Australasian  Colonies, 

1893  TO  1897. 


Year. 

New  South  Wales. 

Western  Australia. 

Total,  Australasia. 

1893 

120 

186 

206 

1894 

• . . 

. . . 

67 

199 

266 

1895 

. . . 

37 

144 

181 

1896 

s • t 

. . . 

17 

136 

153 

1897 

... 

... 

35 

180 

215 

Note.  - For  number  of  State-assi.»ted  immigrants,  not  only  in  Victoria  but  also  in  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  since  1850,  see  issue  of  this  work  for  1892,  Vol.  II.,  page  463. 


163.  The  Chinese  immigrants  included  in  the  returns  of  1897  num- 
bered 762,  all  but  2 of  whom  were  males,  or  53  more  than  in  1896, 
and  193  more  than  in  1895.  The  number  of  Chinese  emigrants  during 
1897  was  435,  viz.,  431  males  and  4 females,  as  compared  with  500 
males  and  12  females  in  1896. 

164.  Of  the  Chinese  who  arrived  in  1897,  60  came  from  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  21  from  South  and  Western  Australia, 
169  from  Tasmania,  12  from  New  Zealand,  8 from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  492  from  foreign  ports.  Of  those  who  left,  27  went  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  113  to  South  and  Western  Australia, 
2 to  Tasmania,  and  293  returned  to  China. 

165.  In  the  last  eleven  years  the  Chinese  population  apparently 
increased  by  874.  In  the  first  year  of  that  period  there  was  an  excess 
of  arrivals  over  departures  of  1,147,  but  in  the  five  subsequent  years 
there  was  an  excess  of  departures  amounting  to  1,538,  since  which 
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time  the  arrivals  have  each  year  been  somewhat  in  excess,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  figures  ; — 


Arrivals  and  Departures  op  Chinese  by  8ea,  1887  to  1897. 


Tear. 

Arrivals  of 
Cliinese. 

Departures  of 
Chinese. 

Excess  of  Arrivals  (-^). 
Excess  of  Departures  ( - )• 

1887 

2,049 

902 

+ 1,147 

1888 

372 

582 

-210 

1889 

124 

655 

-531 

1890 

232 

593 

-361 

1891 

293 

604 

-311 

1892 

584 

709 

-125 

1893 

1,094 

507 

+ 587 

1894 

416 

415 

+ 1 

1895 

569 

416 

+ 153 

1896 

709 

512 

+ 197 

1897 

762 

435 

+ 327 

Total 

... 

7,204 

6,330 

+ 874 

166.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  probable  the  returns  of  the 
departures  of  Chinese  are  defective,  as  the  census  of  1891  showed 
smaller  numbers  of  Chinese  by  2,751  than  that  of  1881,  whilst  the 
returns  of  departures  and  deaths  of  Chinese  during  the  intercensal 
period  showed  that  they  exceeded  the  arrivals  by  only  874. 

167.  The  following  table  shows  the  recorded  arrivals  in  and  depar- 
tui’es  from  each  Australasian  Colony  by  sea,  and  the  excess  of  the  former 
over  the  latter  during  the  year  1897  ; the  sexes  of  those  who  came  and 
who  went  away  being  also  distinguished.  In  the  returns  all  persons 
arriving  from  and  departing  for  the  neighbouring  colonies  are  included, as 
well  as  those  from  and  for  distant  countries  : — 


Eecorded  Immigration  and  Emigration  (by  Sea)  op  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  1897. 


Colony. 

Gross 

Arrivals. 

Gross 

Departures.* 

Bbteess  of  Arrivals  over 
Departures.! 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 

Victoria  ... 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Queensland 

South  Australia — Proper 
Ditto — Northern  Territory 
W estern  Australia. . . 

90,847 

67,016 

19,615 

57,932 

541 

49,387 

97,301 

60,410 

15,760 

58,748 

611 

26,787 

-1,583 

6,434 

3,043 

421 

-48 

1.3,196 

-4,871 

172 

812 

-1,2.37 

-22 

9,404 

-6,454 

6,606 

3,855 

-816 

-70 

22,600 

Total  ,.. 

285,338 

259,617 

21,463 

4,258 

25,721 

Tasmania... 
New  Zealand 

20,735 

18,592 

16,693 

15,840 

2,647 

1,903 

1,395 

849 

4,042 

2,752 

Grand  Total 

324,665 

292,150 

26,013 

6,502 

32,515 

* The  figures  in  this  column  understate  the  truth.  Many  persons  leave  all  the  colonies  by  sea 
■without  their  departure  being  noted.  . , t ^ 

t Wliere  the  minus  sign  (— ) appears  the  departures  exceeded  the  arrivals  by  the  number  agamst 
which  it  is  placed.  The  totals  represent  the  net  figurea 
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168.  During  the  five  years  ended  with  1897,  there  was  an  apparent 
gain  of  population  by  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  of  about 

98.000  in  Western  Australia,  34,000  in  New  South  Wales,  18,000  each  in 
Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  and  10,000  in  Tasmania  ; whereas  there 
was  an  apparent  loss  by  excess  of  recorded  departures  over  arrivals  of 

41.000  in  Victoria,  and  of  nearly  10,000  in  South  Australia.  The 
following  are  the  figures  for  each  year  of  that  period  : — 

Recorded  Net  Immigration  of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 

1893  TO  1897. 


Year. 

Victoria. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Queens- 

South  Australia. 

Western 

Aus- 

tralia 

Tas- 

New 

land. 

Proper. 

Northern 

Territory. 

mania. 

Zealand. 

189.3  ... 

-6,413 

8,059 

1,723 

-226 

-69 

5,223 

-560 

10,412 

1894  ... 

- 5,849 

9,612 

3,908 

-2,104 

-197 

15,966 

1,223 

2,253 

1895  ... 

-7,687 

9,717 

117 

4,938 

-3,727 

82 

18,.394 

1,599 

895 

1896  ... 

-14,547 

3,445 

-3,033 

191 

35,949 

3,657 

1,472 

1897  ... 

- 6,454 

6,606 

3,855 

-816 

-70 

22,600 

4,042 

2,752 

Total  ill 
5 years 

-40,950 

34,111 

17,869 

-9,906 

-63 

98,132 

9,961 

17,784 

Not>.— The  minus  (-)  sign  indicates  that  the  emigrants  exceeded  the  immigrants  by  the  number 
to  which  it  is  prefixed. 


169.  The  sum  of  the  figures  in  the  above  table  would  give,  if  the 
records  were  accurate,  the  total  immigration  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
from  countries  out  of  Australasia  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  results  are 
in  excess  of  the  truth — to  what  extent  it  is  difficult  to  say — owing 
to  a largo  proportion  of  the  departures  not  being  recorded.  The  results 
are,  however,  given  for  what  they  may  be  worth  : — 

Recorded  Net  Immigration  into  the  Australasian  Colonies, 

1893  TO  1897. 


1893 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18,149 

1894 

... 

... 

• •• 

24,812 

1895 

... 

... 

... 

... 

24,211 

1896 

... 

... 

• • • 

27,261 

1897 

... 

• • • 

32,515 

170.  The  chief  feeders  to  the  rapidly-groAving  population  of  Western 
Australia  are  the  eastern  colonies  of  Australasia.  Of  the  108,000 
immigrants  vho  settled  in  that  colony  during  the  last  eight  years 
nearly  two- thirds  came  from  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  and  NeAv  Zealand.  The  net  immigration  into  Western 
Australia  was  comparatively  unimportant  prior  to  1894,  in  w'hich  year 
it  jumped  up  to  16,000,  and  then  rapidly  increased  to  a maximum  of 

36,000  in  1 896,  which  was,  howmver,  a most  exceptional  year  in  this 
respect.  Ihe  following  table  shows  the  net  immigration  into  W'estern 
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Australia  in  each  year  from  1890,  also  the  number  of  such  immigrants 
draivn  from  Eastern  Australasia  and  all  other  places  : — 

Excess  of  Ijimigkation  over  Emigration  in  Western 
Australia,  1890  to  1897. 


Net  Immigration. 

Tear. 

From  Eastern 
Colonies.* 

Balance  from 
other 
Countries. 

Total.! 

1890  

1,422 

149 

1,571 

1891  

100 

3,585 

3,685 

1892  

6,259 

- 1,787 

4,472 

1893  

2,627 

2,596 

5,223 

1894  

9,064 

6,902 

15,966 

1895  

10,281 

8,113 

11,776 

18,394 

1896  

24,173 

35,949 

1897  

10,824 

11,776 

22,600 

Total  in  8 years 

64,750 

43,110 

107,860 

I7l.  The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
in  various  countries  in  each  year  from  1890  to  1897  has  been  taken 
— except  that  for  Australasia,  which  is  derived  from  colonial  returns — 
from  the  abstracts  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  England  : — 

Immigrants  Entering  various  Countries,  1890  to  1897. 


United 

Year. 

Australasia.! 

Canada. 

States  § ' 
(30th  Jan.) 

Argentine. 

Braz'd. 

Uruguay. 

Paraguay. 

1890 

52,304 

75,067 

455,302 

110,594 

107,856 

24,117 

1,419 

1891 

39,445 

82,165 

560,319 

52,097 

277,905 

11,916 

448 

1892 

15,998 

623,084  j 

73,242 

86,269 

11,871 

539 

1893 

18,149 

.2  ai 

502,917'' 

84,420 

.127,279 

9,543 

656 

1894 

1895 

24,812 

24,211 

iill 

314,467 

279,948 

80,671 

80,988 

60,200 

169,524 

11,875 

9,158 

468 

9 

1896 

27,251 

o g 

343,2  67 

102,673 

157,948 

10,.505 

9 

1897 

32,515 

C ^ 

230,832 

72,978 

9 

9,140 

9 

• Tbene  figures  represent  the  not  omigrttion  (rim  V ctoria  to  Western  and  South  Australia  (as 
shown  in  the  tohle  following  porc^aph  159,  ante),  which  may  bo  regarded  ivs  the  emigration  from  Eastern 
Australasia,  since  the  majority  ofthem  are  either  from,  or  pass  through,  Victoria.  The  emigration  from 
South  Australia  is  not  taken  into  account. 

t According  to  Western  Australian  returns, 

( Recorded  excess  of  total  immigrants  over  total  emigrants.  The  numbers  are,  howevei,  in  excess 
of  the  truth,  as  many  of  the  departures  are  not  recorded. 

§ Citizens  o(  the  United  States  returning  from  abroad,  and  aliens  not  intending  to remUn  in  the 
oountiT,  are  excluded. 
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172.  The  numbers  of  emigrants  of  the  respective  nationalities  de- 
parting from  various  European  countries  for  places  out  of  Europe 
during  each  year  from  1890  to  1897  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
They  indicate  that  in  1897  more  Italians  than  British  emigrated 
from  their  respective  countries  ; but  that  the  British  emigrants  were 
more  numerous  than  the  emigrants  from  all  the  other  countries  com- 
bined, if  Italy  be  excepted.  The  figures  have  been  taken  partly  from 
the  returns  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  partly  from  a Reporf 
on  Emigration  for  1897  by  the  Director-General  of  Statistics  for 
Italy : — 


Emigrants  of  Respective  Nationalities  Leaving  various 
Countries  for  Places  out  of  Europe,  189Q  to  1897. 


Year. 

United 

Kingdom. 

France. 

Germany. 

Austria- 

Huiigai-y. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

Sweden. 

1890 

• a • 

218,116 

20,560 

97,103 

74,002 

3,526 

2,976 

30,128 

1891 

... 

218,517 

6,217 

120,089 

81,407 

4,075 

3,456 

38,318 

1892 

... 

210,042 

5,528 

116,3.39 

74,947 

6,290 

5,174 

41,275 

1893 

... 

208,814 

5,586 

87,677 

65,544 

4,820 

3,881 

37,504 

1894 

... 

156,030 

s 

o 

40,964 

25,536 

1,146 

1,267 

9,678 

189.5 

... 

185,181 

p-e 

37,498 

63,552 

1,314 

1,318 

15,104 

1896 

... 

161,925 

.s  > 

32,152 

66,547 

1,387 

1,429 

12,919 

1897 

... 

146,460 

o 

23,249 

35,634 

? 

760 

8,926 

Year. 

Norway. 

Denmark. 

Kussia. 

Switzer- 

land. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Italy. 

1890 

• •• 

10,991 

10,298 

85,548 

6,693 

37,025 

28,945 

115,595 

1891 

... 

13,341 

10,382 

109,415 

6,.521 

37,721 

33,234 

189,746 

1892 

... 

17,049 

10,422 

74,681 

6,689 

30,190 

20,772 

116,642 

1893 

... 

18,778 

9,150 

40,545 

5,229 

38,707 

30,093 

142,269 

1894 

... 

5,642 

4,105 

17,792 

2,863 

34,102 

26,656 

114,566 

1895 

... 

6,207 

3,607 

36,725 

3,107 

36,220 

44,429 

187,908 

1896 

... 

6,679 

2,876 

32,127 

2,441 

45,317 

27,625 

197,6.54 

1897 

... 

4,669 

2,260 

18,107 

1,778 

9 

9 

174,545 

Emigrants 

from 

various 

countries. 
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Cities,  173.  Cities  in  Victoria  number  11,  towns  10,  and  boroughs  37,  or 

58  in  all.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  estimated  area,  popula- 
1897.  ’ tion,  and  number  of  dwellings  about  the  end  of  1897  ; the  total*  and 

annual  value  of  rateable  property  in  1897-8,  and  the  total  revenue  for 
1896-7f  of  each  city,  town,  and  borough  : — 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs,  1897.J 


Name. 

Estimated  Area 
in  Acres  at  end 
of  1807. 

Estimated 

Population.! 

Estimated 
Number 
of  DwelUngs.§ 

Estimated  Value  of 
Rateable  Property,  1897-8. 

Total 

Revenue, 

1896-7. 

Inhabited. 

Onin- 

babited 

Total.* 

Annual. 

• 

Cities. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ballarat 

4,090 

22,392 

6,625 

286 

2,340,108 

166,007 

28,694 

Bendigo 

7,900 

30,349 

6,842 

455 

2,196,108 

183,009 

28,007 

Collingwood 

1,139 

31,885 

6,698 

932 

2,666,933 

160,014 

18,953 

Bilzroy 

923 

29,574 

6,596 

444 

4,188,940 

209,447 

24.040 

Footscray 

2,577 

16,522 

3,918 

120 

1,229,775 

81,985 

13,109 

Hawthorn 

2,400 

19,868 

4,201 

305 

.3,274,500 

163,725 

17,423 

Melbourne 

6,006 

70,180 

14,577 

498 

13,110,490 

1,311,049 

182,351 

Praliran 

2,320 

36,092 

9,000 

200 

4,697,000 

335,500 

36.479 

Richmond 

1,430 

32,716 

8,374 

500 

3,418,500 

170,925 

23,149 

South  Melbourne 

2,311 

36,468 

8,585 

525 

5,175,100 

258,755 

43,472 

St.  Kilda 

2,049 

19,195 

4,119 

128 

2,167,492 

179,791 

26,665 

Towns. 

Ballarat  East 

4,331 

16,750 

4,100 

150 

784,270 

7?, 427 

1 1,730 

Brighton 

3,288 

9,534 

2,208 

216 

1 ,424,000 

71,200 

11.256 

Brunswick 

2,722 

21,117 

5,251 

80 

1,831,120 

91,556 

15,652 

Essendon 

4,000 

15,200 

.3,496 

160 

2,193,840 

109,692 

19,542 

Geelong 

3,012 

12,500 

113,102 

• •• 

1,758,000 

87,900 

16.723 

Northcote 

2,850 

7,400 

1,794 

80 

1,262,000 

52,602 

7,065 

North  Melbourne 

665 

1118,225 

3,940 

271 

2,041,100 

102,055 

12,046 

Port  Melbourne... 

2,366 

10,968 

2,340 

160 

829.272 

69,106 

7,552 

Warruambool  ... 

3,450 

6,000 

1,500 

50 

733,020 

36,651 

10,416 

Williamstown  ... 

2,776 

13,139 

2,896 

394 

739.350 

73,935 

12,056 

Boroughs. 

Ararat... 

3,840 

3,986 

670 

47 

180,000 

18,000 

2,591 

Browns  & Scarsdale 

.5,760 

905 

157 

4 

11,060 

2,218 

258 

Buninyong 

3,424 

**1,208 

11304 

14 

61,950 

6,195 

916 

Carisbrook 

.5,395 

1,600 

276 

8 

48,400 

5,974 

536 

Castlemaine 

6,760 

4,700 

1,100 

30 

309,950 

30,995 

4,732 

Chewton 

6,760 

1,356 

322 

22 

29,475 

5,895 

478 

Clunes  ... 

5,760 

2,611 

664 

52 

74,375 

10,625 

2,234 

Creswick 

4,760 

3,191 

670 

14 

99,370 

9,937 

2,375 

* See  paragraph  190,  post. 

t For  au  account  of  the  system  of  Municipal  Government  in  Victoria,  see  issue  of  this  work  for  1892, 
Vol.  I.,  paragraph  36  ct  seq. 

t The  financial  year  of  Melbourne  and  Geelong  ends  on  the  31st  August ; that  of  all  other  munici- 
palities on  the  30th  September. 

? The  population  and  number  of  dwellings  of  dtios,  towns,  and  boroughs  are  given  for  various 
dates,  the  average  period  being  about,  the  20th  November. 

0 lucludiog  uoinhabited,  not  distinguished. 

^ Including  Benevolent  Asylum,  containing  676  inmatea 
•*  No  estimate  made  lor  1897-8 ; figures  for  1896-7  repeated. 
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Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs,  1897 — continued. 


Name, 

£ c 

•O  c3 

g 
^ S 

Estimated 
Number 
of  Dwellings. 

Estimated  Value  of 
Rateable  Property,  1897-8. 

Total 

Revenue, 

E oo 

Ha'S 

£■5 
^ S- 

SB  O 

Inhftbitcd. 

Unin- 

habited. 

Total. 

Annual. 

1896-7. 

Boroughs — contd. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Daylesford 

4,062 

4,050 

818 

50 

168,980 

15,898 

2,777 

Duuolly 

5', 760 

1,390 

330 

20 

77,240 

7,724 

1,326 

EaglehaAvk 

3,640 

8,240 

1,847 

2 

462,560 

34,907 

5,221 

Echuca 

4,308 

4,102 

*894 

*116 

300,000 

24,460 

4,944 

Flemington 

and 

1,088 

10,280 

2,212 

81 

1,313,340 

65,667 

7,834 

Kensington 

- 373,422 

26,673 

2,723 

Geelong  West 

8.59 

5,668 

1,327 

177 

Hamilton 

5,100 

3,545 

584 

11 

450,000 

23,355 

4,120 

Horsham 

5,760 

2,320 

515 

93 

280,280 

14,014 

2,396 

Inglewood 

2,560 

1,309 

310 

12 

69,380 

6,938 

1,004 

Kcat 

3,553 

8,650 

1,500 

70 

1,156,516 

77,101 

6,378 

Koroit  ,,, 

5,599 

1,620 

310 

Nil 

163,500 

10,900 

1,316 

Majorca 

5,005 

1,007 

+257 

» . « 

31,520 

3,940 

402 

Malmsbury 

4,214 

1,250 

248 

24 

31,355 

6,271 

811 

Maryborough 

5,760 

6,057 

900 

135 

248,400 

24,840 

3,128 

NewtoAvn  & Chil- 

1,422 

4,893 

1,083 

94 

564,700 

28,235 

3,023 

Avell 

Oakleigh 

2,178 

1,130 

263 

10 

281,930 

14,099 

2,003 

Port  Fairy 

5,902 

1,837 

377 

8 

175,000 

11,200 

2,841 

Portland 

2,860 

2,200 

+552 

• • . 

206,806 

13,787 

2,823 

QueensclifE 

2,173 

2,000 

371 

12 

109,880 

10,988 

1,861 

Eaywood 

5,760 

480 

91 

Nil 

22,910 

2,291 

249 

Rutherglen 

1,280 

1,300 

330 

Nil 

75,000 

7,393 

1,171 

Sale 

6,442 

3,245 

776 

37 

287,380 

14.369 

4,882 

Sebastopol 

1,880 

3,000 

712 

10 

93,494 

9,511 

1,106 

Smytbesdale 

1,440 

435 

98 

5 

18,330 

1,833 

118 

St.  Arnaud 

6,355 

3,500 

731 

4 

178,550 

17,855 

3,217 

Stawell 

5,996 

5,706 

1,450 

20 

163,170 

23,310 

5,304 

Talbot ... 

6,578 

1,454 

351 

27 

117,840 

5,892 

1,194 

Tarnagulla 

5,133 

905 

205 

42 

30,000 

4,664 

563 

Wangaratta 

3,932 

2,167 

450 

5 

285,160 

14,260 

3,140 

Total 

... 

217,561 
or  340 
*q.  m. 

588,269 

133,006 

•+* * * § 

7,200 

66,592,139 

4,595,535 

668,374 

Note. — Besides  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  there  are  several  important  towns  in  Victoria  which 
form  portions  of  shires.  These,  with  their  populations  at  the  census  of  18M,  were  as  follow Kyneton, 
3,371;  Baimsdale,  3,270;  Beechworth,  2,628;  Benalla,  2,509;  Colac,  2,204;  AValhalla,  1,771;  Seymour, 
1,740  ; Maldon,  1,692 ; Shepparton,  1,679  ; Warragul,  1,634 ; Camperdown,  1,627,  For  other  towns,  which 
were  formerly  boroughs,  see  footnote  to  paragraph  99,  ante. 


174.  The  next  table  gives  a list  of  the  shires,  miraberiug  150  ; 
together  Avith  a statement  of  the  estimated  area,  population,  and 
number  of  dAvellings  about  the  eud  of  1897  ; the  total  § and  annual 


* No  estimate  made  for  1897-8 : figures  for  1896-7  repeated, 

t Includiog  uainbabited,  not  distloguished. 

t In  the  case  013,911  dwellings  the  usinhahited  were  not  distinguished, 

§ See  paragraph  190,  post. 
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value  of  rateable  property  in  1897-8,  and  the  total  revenue  for  1896-7. 
The  areas  have  been  recently  revised  by  the  Lands  Department : — 


Shires,  1897. 


Name. 

Estimated  Area 
on  31st  De- 
cember, 1897. 

Estimated 
Population,  t 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Dwelling'-'. 

Estimated  Value  of 
Kateable  Property,  1897-8. 

Total 

Revenue, 

1896-7.} 

Inhabited. 

Unln. 

liabited. 

Total.! 

Annual. 

Sq.  Miles. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Albertou* 

1,037 

6,140 

700 

80 

767,000 

38,353 

3,597 

Alexandra 

766 

2,300 

630 

20 

596,000 

29,300 

2,266 

Arapiles 

769 

2,622 

470 

38 

406,920 

20,346 

1,565 

Ararat... 

1,556 

4,710 

865 

45 

1,677,1 45 

83,858 

5,955 

Avoca  ... 

453 

4,263 

900 

25 

247,330 

24,733 

2,207 

Avon  ... 

652 

2,370 

474 

6 

457,680 

30,512 

2,327 

Bacchus  Marsh  ... 

210 

2,710 

447 

7 

329,693 

25,361 

2,124 

Bairn  sdale 

1,118 

8,650 

1,850 

150 

1,068,360 

53,418 

5,416 

Ballan  ... 

359 

6,490 

1,195 

30 

644,880 

32,244 

2,839 

Ballarat 

182 

5,400 

700 

12 

962,400 

48,120 

3,784 

Bannockburn 

136 

1,926 

332 

6 

267,000 

18,116 

1,520 

Barrabool 

195 

1,947 

387 

9 

341,366 

24,369 

1,730 

Beech  worth 

314 

9,000 

1,445 

55 

535,830 

35,722 

5,938 

Belfast 

201 

2,750 

514 

Nil 

750,000 

35,919 

3,161 

Bellariue 

128 

4,428 

1,074 

26 

578,100 

38,540 

2,902 

Benalla* 

1,074 

9,000 

2,495 

30 

1,491,860 

74,593 

6,723 

Berwick 

387 

5,100 

925 

75 

684,600 

34,230 

3,631 

Bet  Bet 

337 

3,600 

800 

100 

217,000 

21,700 

1,250 

Birchip*|| 

572 

3,465 

790 

200 

548,920 

27,446 

1,686 

Boroondara 

13 

7,318 

1,580 

69 

1,641,445 

82,072 

7,519 

Borung* 

744 

6,700 

1,200 

Nil 

1,159,120 

57,956 

4,260 

Bray brook 

92 

1,363 

305 

33 

573,860 

28,643 

2,340 

Bright  ... 

1,543 

4,410 

1,003 

10 

452,940 

22,647 

2,018 

Broad  ford 

218 

1,580 

350 

Nil 

268,000 

13,400 

915 

Broadmeadows  ... 

74 

1,391 

t429 

• e . 

247,080 

24,708 

1,996 

Bulla  ... 

112 

1,896 

320 

20 

450,000 

22,351 

1,667 

Buin  Buln 

472 

4,400 

970 

30 

663,180 

33,159 

3,421 

Bungaree 

88 

6,200 

1,100 

100 

699,300 

33,465 

3,075 

Buninyong 

296 

6,9n0 

1,300 

30 

500,870 

50,087 

4,133 

Castle  Donnington* 

3,392 

3,880 

670 

30 

315,528 

26,294 

2,529 

Caulfield 

9i 

9,345 

1,950 

70 

2,025,600 

101,280 

10,873 

Charlton* 

465 

2,600 

590 

10 

732,800 

36,640 

2,264 

Cbiltern 

95 

2,690 

620 

15 

116,840 

11,684 

1,483 

Coburg 

6,000 

1,217 

65 

731,540 

36,577 

5,379 

Colac  ... 

1,094 

8,860 

1,.306 

20 

2,214,300 

110,715 

8,178 

Corio  ... 

243 

2,060 

453 

Nil 

388,300 

33,830 

2,088 

Cranbourne 

290 

3,045 

600 

12 

700,940 

35,047 

2,675 

Creswick 

198 

8,254 

1,700 

15 

1,217,060 

60,8.53 

4,914 

Dandenong 

60 

2,234 

538 

9 

403,290 

26,886 

3,604 

Deukin* 

.366 

1,705 

350 

48 

603,800 

30,190 

2,109 

Dimboola 

3,253 

6,000 

1.000 

20 

536,760 

35,784 

2,696 

Donald** 

503 

4,210 

750 

6" 

822,180 

41,109 

4,917 

Doncaster 

13i 

925 

184 

10 

207,480 

10,374 

957 

t The  popuIatioDB  of  ahirea  are  given  for  varioue  datoa,  the  areragc  date  being  about  the  middle  of 
Ootobnr. 

t See  paragraph  190,  fwiit. 

5 The  financial  year  of  the  ahirea  enda  on  the  30th  September. 

||  Formerly  called  Wirmbirchip.  name  altered  on  the  4th  November,  1895. 

^ Includicg  uninhabited,  not  diatinguiahcd. 

V*  Donald  waa  formerly  called  St.  Arnaud.  The  name  waa  altered  on  the  11th  February,  1397. 
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^ ■ 
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® 00 
Q iH 

■gj 

Estlinutcd 

Kuinberof 

Dwellings. 

Estimated  Value  of 
lateable  Property,  1897-8. 

Total 

Revenue, 

5 OD  ^ 

•»“  C*j  2 

e = 

i 0 

Inhabited. 

Unln- 

iibited 

Total. 

Annual. 

1896-7. 

Dunclas 

3q.  Miles. 
1,364 

2,600 

460 

10 

£ 

1,231,870 

£ 

82,126 

£ 

5,724 

Dunmunkle 

.671 

5,580 

1,050 

Nil 

1,250,000 

57,285 

6,338 

East  Loddoii 

455 

1,890 

280 

10 

338,570 

33,857 

2,761 

Echuca 

749 

4,465 

1,040 

40 

1,183,400 

59,170 

3,972 

Elthani 

216 

3.200 

588 

18 

570,220 

28,511 

2,299 

Epping 

81 

1,170 

273 

8 

282,600 

18,840 

1,266 

Euroa* 

564 

6,004 

1,044 

45 

793,224 

44,068 

3,809 

Eern  Tree  Gully 

120 

2,433 

715 

17 

382,120 

29,106 

2,661 

Flinders  and  Kan- 

184 

2,540 

620 

Nil 

496,160 

24,808 

1,881 

geroug 

Frankston 

and 

83 

2,350 

|550 

• • • 

412,430 

20,621- 

1,878 

Hastings 

Gisborne 

100 

1,900 

428 

31 

197,540 

19,754 

1,592 

Glenelg 

• . • 

1,41  1 

4,209 

892 

6 

1,220,235 

81,349 

6,523  “ 

Glenlyon 

121 

3,030 

700 

Nil 

161s590 

16,160 

1,224 

Gordon* 

772 

3,880 

750 

3 

954,680 

47,734 

3,644 

Goulburn 

260 

3,138 

620 

50 

484,940 

24,247 

1,809 

Grenville 

315 

3,675 

870 

40 

673,540 

33,677 

2,863 

Hampden* 

• • . 

] ,030 

5,700 

980 

30 

2,483,780 

124,189 

8,334 

Healesville 

• • • 

241 

1,350 

215 

16 

200,000 

11,133 

1,104 

Heidelberg 

41 

4,069 

919 

45 

690,820 

34,541 

3,570 

Heytesbury* 

. . . 

708 

3.012 

712 

4 

720,000 

36,000 

1,947 

Howqua* 

838 

2,700 

600 

Nil 

37,206 

7,441 

1,227 

Huntly 

• • « 

335 

4,100 

650 

50 

600,420 

30,021 

2,345 

Kara  Kara 

• • • 

911 

5,000 

1,094 

6 

490,620 

49,062 

3,284 

Karkarooc* 

1,778 

2,492 

764 

50 

600,000 

30,0(0 

1,265 

Keilor  ... 

53 

676 

135 

27 

2.30,000 

11,517 

969 

Kilmore 

92 

2,286 

469 

57 

186,380 

18,638 

1,535 

Korong* 

925 

7,000 

1,820 

40 

965,380 

48,264 

3,941 

Kowree 

2,114 

5,310 

1,180 

12 

1,107,680 

55,384 

3,952 

Kyneton 

• •• 

253 

8,980 

1,710 

93 

1,276,640 

63,832 

7,132 

Lancefield 

38 

1,200 

260 

15 

270,440 

13,522 

1,075 

Lawloit 

• • • 

2,265 

2,179 

431 

40 

425,460 

28,364 

2,408 

Leigh  ... 

381 

2,102 

396 

Nil 

383,630 

38,363 

2,759 

Lexton 

300 

2,130 

460 

20 

422,640 

28,176 

2,327 

Lilydale 

180 

5,327 

+ 1,060 

. . 

865,835 

41,437 

3,271 

Low  an 

1,623 

4,200 

677 

183 

701,899 

36,271 

2,266 

Maff  ra 

• •• 

966 

3,800 

675 

15 

930,000 

46,780 

3,500 

Maldon 

212 

4,626 

1,300 

Nil 

600,400 

30,020 

2,639 

Malvern 

. . . 

1 6i 

9,767 

1,969 

79 

2,406,520 

120,326 

10,339 

Mansfield 

. . • 

1 825 

4,500 

660 

40 

630,000 

31.435 

3,414 

Marong 

. . . 

562 

7,725 

1,630 

30 

1,343,610 

67,180 

4,991 

Melton 

• •• 

' 104 

1,301 

215 

18 

306,620 

15,331 

1,146 

Meredith 

. . . 

j 181 

1,425 

408 

49 

290,380 

14,619 

1,196 

Merriang* 

! 121 

775 

188 

Nil 

230,055 

15,337 

825 

Metcalfe 

. . . 

i 213 

3,810 

578 

21 

351,225 

23,415 

1,800 

Mildura 

’ 4,564 

2,500 

642 

55 

361,140 

18,057 

2,673 

Minhamite 

, , , 

.541 

2,108 

440 

Nil 

1,007,616 

40,304 

2,689 

Mirboo* 

• . » 

77 

995 

194 

7 

184,320 

9,216 

667 

Moorabbin 

... 

32 

7,118 

1,460 

37 

1,152,400 

57,620 

6,902 

t iDcluding  uninhabited,  net  distinguished. 
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Name. 

c3 

< . 

O 00 

*^3  § 

O ® 

Kstimated 
Number  of 
Dwellings. 

Estimated  Value  of 
Kateable  Property,  1897-8. 

Total 

Revenue, 

iSI 

PQ  ^ B 

Woo 

.1-3 

CO  o 

wa. 

lohAbited. 

Unin- 

babited. 

Total. 

Annual. 

1896-7. 

Mornington 

Sq.  Miles. 
35 

1,350 

f270 

X 

298,280 

£ 

14,914 

£ 

1,275 

Mortlake 

815 

2,986 

554 

Nil 

853,610 

85,361 

5,973 

Morwell 

265 

2,000 

510 

16 

384,180 

19,209 

1,410 

Mt.  Alexander 

50 

2,700 

590 

31 

107,7.30 

10,773 

1,068 

Mt.  Franklin 

107 

2,826 

660 

25 

145,000 

14,442 

1,242 

Mt.  House 

537 

‘2,250 

460 

10 

1,176,220 

68,661 

4,587 

MulgraveJ 

25i 

1,607 

379 

20 

393,788 

19,689 

2,461 

Mclvor 

580 

4,123 

883 

100 

670,200 

33,510 

2,440 

Narracan* 

552 

3,8U0 

950 

20 

620,000 

26,000 

2,224 

Newham 

91 

2,206 

495 

5 

234,915 

15,661 

1,6.35 

Newstead 

105 

1,841 

460 

Nil 

211,960 

14,144 

1,051 

North  Ovens 

237 

2,224 

448 

19 

374,250 

18,712 

1,463 

Numurkah 

765 

7,192 

1,395 

40 

1,567,740 

78,387 

6,632 

Nunawading 

23^ 

4,071 

887 

130 

769,780 

38,489 

4,311 

Oakleigh  (now 

Mulgrave) 
Oineo  ... 

2,211 

5,493 

1,002 

102 

670,820 

34,485 

4,063 

Orbost 

3,721 

2,386 

603 

Nil 

341,060 

17,053 

3,542 

Oxley  ... 

1,005 

3,764 

756 

40 

678,400 

33,920 

2,830 

Phillip  Island 

304 

2,350 

601 

23 

536,000 

26,800 

2,010 

Poowong  & Jeetho 

176 

7,300 

1,600 

Nil 

806,080 

40,304 

4,210 

Portland 

1,460 

5,655 

1,600 

•■•§ 

1,264,500 

63,225 

6,439 

Preston 

13i 

3,500 

787 

40 

608,575 

30,429 

3,137 

Pyaloug 

229 

1,150 

220 

288,000 

14,400 

891 

Kipon  ... 

588 

3,692 

903 

1,173,660 

68,683 

4,872 

Eodney 

400 

5,142 

1,000 

•••§ 

1,045,915 

52,295 

3,623 

Eomsey 

85 

1,706 

350 

Nil 

418,940 

20,947 

1,671 

Rosedale 

804 

3,910 

780 

10 

991,600 

49,580 

3,674 

Rutherglen 

205 

4,482 

1,247 

25 

512,528 

32,033 

2,393 

Seymour 

382 

3,134 

t659 

507,210 

33,814 

2,913 

Shepparton 

208 

4,100 

809 

10 

798,991 

37,571 

2,720 

South  Barwon 

63 

2,002 

419 

Nil 

349,500 

17,475 

1,837 

South  Gippsland* 

512 

2,400 

690 

10 

402,760 

20,138 

1,578 

Springfield 

. . . 

111 

670 

110 

Nil 

252,140 

12,607 

927 

St.  Arnaud  (now 
Donald) 

Stawell 

994 

3,933 

804 

60 

916,188 

46,984 

3,576 

Strathfieldsaye 

234 

3,755 

890 

Nil 

187,700 

18,770 

1,665 

Swan  Hill 

1,405 

7,000 

1,400 

Nil 

1,465,200 

73,260 

7,419 

Talbot ... 

184 

1,750 

450 

Nil 

169,57C 

16,957 

1,173 

Tambo  . . . 

1,295 

2,005 

409 

28 

310,200 

15,510 

2,251 

Templestowe 

20i 

840 

200 

Nil 

207,100 

10,355 

825 

Towong 

2,645 

5,650 

1,500 

30 

1,128,960 

56,448 

4,715 

Traralgon 

199 

2,100 

616 

66 

105,075 

20,255 

2,062 

Tullaroop 

222 

.3,300 

800 

65 

240,500 

24,050 

2,332 

Tungamah 

602 

5,573 

1,350 

25 

1,293,480 

64,674 

5,045 

Upper  Yarra 

464 

1,500 

300 

60 

186,075 

9,304 

671 

Violet  Town  * 

369 

3,000 

600 

50 

480,600 

24,030 

1,561 

t Including  uninhabited,  not  distinguished. 

i Mulgravc  was  formerly  called  Oakleigh ; the  name  was  altered  on  the  11th  Fobru»ry,  1897. 
§ luformation  not  furnished. 
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Name. 

Estimated  Area 
on  31st  Decem- 
ber, 18j7. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Dwellings. 

Estimated  Value  of 
Itateable  Property,  1897-8. 

Total 

Revenue, 

1896-7. 

Inhabited . 

Unin- 

habited. 

Total. 

Annual. 

Sq.  Miles. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Walhalla 

409 

3,641 

915 

200 

163,755 

18,195 

3,142 

Wannou 

753 

2,667 

508 

47 

1,338,900 

66,95ft 

5,063 

Waranga 

700 

5,403 

1,300 

255 

1,237,400 

61,870 

4,726 

Warragul 

123 

3,900 

991 

10 

700,500 

35,025 

3,499 

Warmambool  ... 

610 

9,400 

|1,647 

• • • 

2,355,040 

117,752 

9,348 

Whittlesea* 

134 

1,774 

364 

10 

283,350 

18,890 

1,619 

Wimmera* 

1,043 

4,910 

t798 

1,033,340 

51,667 

3,931 

Winchelsea 

630 

3,229 

559 

64 

961,090 

48,0.54 

3,849 

WodoDga 

104 

1,741 

323 

16 

123,360 

12,336 

1,546 

Woorayl* 

527 

3,000 

600 

Nil 

664,820 

28,241 

2,299 

Wycheproof*  ... 

1,134 

3,276 

700 

Nil 

827,380 

41,369 

2,730 

Wyndham 

275 

2,050 

400 

26 

1,121,400 

56,073 

3,998 

Yackandandah  ... 

561 

3,755 

864 

13 

663,780 

33,189 

2,637 

Yarra  wouga 

242 

3,200 

f600 

... 

723,680 

36,184 

2,798 

Yea 

556 

3,300 

750 

Nil 

546,460 

27,223 

2,183 

Total 

86,98H 

560,616 

1 16,354 

4,556 

102,019,767 

5,556,965 

472,127 

175.  The  total  area  included  in  the  two  descriptions  of  munici-  Area  of  mu- 
palities  is  as  follows  ; — moipauties. 

Area  Embraced  in  Municipalities,  1897. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  ...  ...  ...  340 

Shires  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  86,981J 


Total  ...  ...  ...  87,32 


176,  The  estimated  area  of  Victoria  is  87,884  square  miles.  It  Proportion 
thus  appears  that  all  but  about  a one  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  this  a?eaof^ 
area  is  included  within  the  limits  of  muuicipal  districts.  victoria. 


NoTf.— In  cases  where  an  asterisk  {*)  occurs  the  area  or  constitution  of  the  shire  was  altered  since 
last  publication,  as  follows 

A the  following  new  shires  were  constituted South  Gippsland,  being  portion  of  the  Shire  of 

Alberton,  on  13th  February ; Mirboo,  being  portions  of  the  Shires  of  Narracan  and  Woorayl,  on  3rd 
; Wycheproof,  being  portion  of  Shire  of  St.  Arnaud,  on  23rd  April.  Ou  29th  May,  1894,  a portion 
m the  unm^icipalized  districts,  formerly  the  Borough  of  Wood's  Point,  was  annexed  totbe  Sbire  of 
Howqua.  In  189i  the  followiog  nf^w  shirts  wore  consiiiuted; — Wirmbirchip.  out  of  portion  of  Sbire  of 
St.  .^naud,  on  26th  March  ; Violet  Town  out  of  portions  of  Shires  of  Benalla  and  Euroa,  on  9th  April  : 
Heytesbury,  out  ol  portion  of  Shire  of  Hampden,  on  28th  May;  Charlton,  out  ^f  portioos  of  Shires  of 
Gordon,  Korocg,  and  St.  Arcaud,  cn  28th  May.  In  1896  (19th  May)  tbe  new  Shire  of  Karksrooo  was 
created  out  of  portion  of  the  Shire  of  Borung.  In  1897  the  following  alterations  took  place  in  areas  of 
Mires: — Boning  increased  by  79  square  miles,  and  Wimmera  correspondingly  reduced,  on  2nd  April; 
Bimboola  reduced  by  397  square  miles,  and  Karkarooc  correspondingly  increased  on  29th  May  : Castle 
Donnington  reduced  by  773  square  miles,  and  Karkarooc  by  130,  whilst  Wycheproof  was  increased  by 
506  on  31st  May ; Merriang  increased  by  4 square  miles,  and  Whittlesea  reduced  to  a like  extent,  on  same 
date.  Since  31st  December,  1897,  the  areas  of  the  following  shires  have  been  altered,  the  areas  at  the 
end  cf  1898  being  shown  ;—Dooald,  475  square  miles : Feni  Tree  Gully.  121 ; HealesviJl**,  283  : Howqi 
806  ; Lilydale,  179  ; Phillip  Island,  258 ; Poowong  and  Jeetho,  222 ; Upper  Yarra,  444  ; Wycheproof,  1 
square  miles.  * 

In  a few  instances  the  total  value  of  rateable  property  has  not  been  supplied,  and  in  these  cases  an 
e&timate  has  been  made  from  the  annual  value, 
t Including  uninhabited,  not  distinguished. 

t In  the  case  of  6,013  dwellings  returned  for  1897-8  the  uninhabited  were  not  distinguished. 
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Population 
of  munici- 
palities. 


Population 

outside 

munici- 

palities. 


Ratepayers 
in  munici- 
palities. 


Inhabited 
dwelliogs 
in  munici- 
palities. 


Increase 
since  1891. 


Area,  popu- 
lation, &c., 
in  shires 
and 

boroughs 

compared. 


177.  The  population  of  the  two  kinds  of  districts,  as  estimated 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  was  as  follows  about  the  end  of  1897  : — 

Population  of  Municipalities,  1897. 

Cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  ...  ...  ...  688,269 

Shires...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  560,616 

Total  ...  ...  ...  1,148,885 

178.  According  to  the  census  of  1891,  the  shore  residents  living 
outside  municipalities  numbered  only  91,  whilst  persons  in  ships  and 
vessels  numbered  2,439,  or  2,530  in  all.  If  this  number  be  added  to 
the  municipal  estimate  of  population,  the  total  would  be  1,151,415,  or 
24,833  less  than  the  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
already  stated  to  have  been  1,176,248.  The  municipal  estimate  is 
made  up  about  August,  or  four  months  before  the  other  one,  still  the 
difference  between  the  two  estimates  is  wider  than  it  would  be  if  both 
had  been  correct.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  sufficient  pains  are  not  taken  in 
some  municipalities  to  secure  a correct  return  of  the  population. 

179.  The  ratepayers  in  the  two  kinds  of  municipal  districts,  including 
female  ratepayers,  numbered  as  follow,  in  1897.  Each  ratepayer  is  not 
necessarily  a distinct  individual,  as  ratepayers  having  property  in  more 
than  one  municipality,  or  in  more  than  one  ward  or  riding  of  the  same 
municipality,  are  entered  on  the  municipal  roll  for  each  property: — 

Ratepayers  in  Municipalities,  1897.* 

Cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  ...  ...  ...  151,654 

Shires  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  • 157,354 

Total  ...  ...  ...  319,008 


180.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  number  of  inhabited 
dwellings  in  the  two  kinds  of  municipal  districts  as  returned  about  the 
end  of  1897 — a deduction  being  made  for  uninhabited  houses  being 
included  iu  a few  shires  : — 

Dwellings  in  Municipalities,  1897. 

Cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  ...  ...  ...  132,806 

Shires...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  116,170 

Total  ...  ■ 248,976t 


181.  According  to  the  census  of  1891,  the  inhabited  dwellings  in 
the  colony  numbered  224,021.  All  of  these  except  26  were  situated  in 
municipal  districts,  hence  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  last  6|  years 
of  nearly  25,000  in  the  number  of  such  dwellings. 

182.  The  area  contained  in  shires  is  about  255  times  that  in  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs  ; but  the  population  in  the  latter  exceeds  that 
in  the  former  by  about  a twentieth,  and  the  dwellings  in  the  latter 
exceed  those  in  the  former  by  about  a seventh. 

* Including  both  male  and  female  ratepayers  ; also  ratenayers  whose  rates  are  in  arrear.  For  number 
of  freehold  ratepayers  and  others,  together  with  annua]  values  at  which  rated ; also  for  the  nuiuoer  oi 
female  ratepayers,  see  issue  of  this  work  for  1881-2,  paragraphs  158  and  169.  _ 

t In  addition,  tuere  was  about  7,400  dwellings  In  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  and  4,740  lo  smres, 
returned  as  uninnabited. 


Population. 


lOo 


183.  The  following  is  the  number  of  cities,  towns,  and*  boroughs,  Amiuntof 
and  the  number  of  shires,  in  which  rates  were  struck  in  each  of  the  manici- 
last  five  years  at  the  amounts  set  down  in  the  first  columu: — paiitiej. 


Ratings*  in  Municipalities,  1894  to  1898. 


Amount 
levied  in 
the  £1. 

Number  of  Cities,  Towns 

, and  Boroughs. 

Number  of  Shires. 

1891. 

1895. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

s. 

0 

d.  . 
9 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

15 

16 

li 

16 

12 

131 

128 

126 

127 

127 

1 

1 

• • • 

. . . 

. . . 

... 

. . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

n 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

2 

. . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

3 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5' 

4 

3 

/ 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

• . 

1 

3 

, , . 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

6 

14 

12 

10 

10 

8 

3 

7 

4 

8 

7 

1 

7 

1 

1 

... 

1 

8 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

. . 

1 

2 

1 

9 

8 

8 

7 

8 

9 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1 

3 

1 

. . 

1 

1 

. . . 

1 

... 

1 

1 

11 

• •• 

... 

1 

. . « 

. . . 

... 

. . . 

2 

0 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 ... 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

. . 

• • • 

1 

• •• 

... 

1 

. . • 

. . . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

• •• 

1 

2 

• •• 

• •• 

2 

4 

. . • 

1 

... 

... 

. . . 

. .. 

2 

6 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

. . . 

. i . 

... 

Not  stated 

... 

1 

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

58 

.58 

58 

68 

58 

145 

149 

150 

150 

150 

184.  It  will  be  observed  that,  not  one  municipality  during  the  last  five  High  nni 
years  was  rated  at  the  lowest  amount  allowed  by  law,  viz.,  6d.  in  the 
£1  ; also,  that  in  1898  four  municipalities  levied  rates  up  to  the  full 
amount  allowed  by  law,  viz.,  2s.  6d.  in  the  £1. 

18.5.  Of  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  26  per  cent,  in  1894,  28  Mumcipaii- 
per  cent,  in  1895,  24  per  cent,  in  1896,  28  per  cent,  in  1897,  and  21  aMs^tathe 
per  cent,  in  1898,  were  rated  at  Is.  in  the  £1 ; of  the  shires,  90  per  cent. 
in  1894,  85  per  cent,  in  1895,  84  per  cent,  in  1896,  85  percent,  in  1897, 
and  85  per  cent,  in  1898,  were  rated  at  that  amount. 

186.  In  1894,  3;  in  1895,  2;  in  1896,'  1897,  and  1898,  3 of  Municipaii- 
the  municipal  districts  were  rated  at  less  than  Is.  in  the  £1.  In  underami 
1894,  54  ; in  189.5,  61  ; in  1896,  65  ; in  1897,  62  ; and  in  1898,  66 

of  the  municipal  districts  were  rated  at  over  that  amount. 

187.  The  number  of  properties  in  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  and  classification 
in  shires,  in  every  fifth  year  from  1874  to  1890,  and  in  each  year  since  uerrateci. 
1890,  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  rateable  values,  will  be 

found  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been 
an  almost  uninterrupted  increase  in  the  total  number  of  properties  and 


lacluding  general  and  special  rates. 
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in  the  nuihber  rated  at  under  £50  j but  a marked  decrease  occurred  in 
the  numbers  rated  at  higher  amounts  in  1897  as  compared  with  1890 
or  1891,  when  they  w^ere  at  a maximum,  although  they  are  even  now 
more  numerous  than  in  1884  or  previous  years  — 


Classification  of  Properties*  Rated,  1874  to  1897. 


Year 

Number  of  Properties  Rated. 

30th 

Under 

£60  to 

£100  to 

£200  to 

£300  lo 

£400  to 

£500  and 

£60. 

£100. 

£200. 

£300. 

£400. 

£500. 

upwards. 

- 

C 

ITIE8,  Tc 

WNS,  AN] 

D Borouc 

ms. 

1874 

91,320 

7,981 

2,964 

764 

289 

153 

235 

10.3,706 

1879 

99,846 

8,877 

3,166 

826 

331 

145 

287 

113,478 

1884 

114,615 

11,003 

3,947 

1,018 

445 

194 

362 

131,584 

1889 

149,068 

17,434 

6,077 

1,582 

723 

401 

993 

176,278 

1890 

149,936 

18,198 

6,179 

1,526 

742 

410 

991 

177,982 

1891 

153,012 

18,497 

6,224 

1,600 

697 

422 

1,087 

181,539 

1892 

155,629 

17,725 

5,949 

• 1,669 

653 

416 

1,091 

183,132 

1893 

158,006 

15,824 

5,076 

1,451 

596 

389 

1,012 

182,354 

1894 

162,380 

12,554 

4,477 

1,214 

506 

349 

765 

182,245 

1895 

165,640 

11,046 

4,261 

1,100 

462 

289 

685 

183,483 

1896 

166,496 

10,499 

4,126 

1,054 

463 

282 

671 

183,591 

1897 

169,248 

9,769 

3,775 

971 

428 

249 

645 

185,085 

Shires 

1874 

75,852 

7,537 

2,398 

552 

268 

117 

612 

87,336 

1879 

88,598 

10,436 

3,051 

683 

296 

159 

672 

103,895 

1884 

98,089 

10,701 

3,463 

736 

321 

154 

711 

114,175 

1889 

138,466 

16,764 

6,123 

1,547 

648 

326 

1,141 

165,015 

1890 

148,705 

17,666 

6,436 

1,711 

679 

355 

1,044 

176,596 

1891 

153,300 

19,126 

6,468 

1,561 

637 

366 

968 

182,426 

1892 

156,198 

19,171 

6,677 

1,572 

616 

343 

914 

185,491 

1893 

155,015 

18,864 

6,423 

1,484 

559 

286 

850 

183,481 

1894 

163,472 

18,521 

6,177 

1,343 

540 

280 

806 

191,139 

1895 

168,234 

16,834 

5,454 

1,161 

469 

258 

729 

193,130 

1896 

165,910 

15,971 

5,228 

1,088 

430 

259 

711 

189,597 

1897 

166,703 

15,956 

5,252 

1,053 

432 

230 

740 

190,366 

Total  Municipal  Districts. 


1874 

167,172 

15,518 

5,362 

1,316 

557 

270 

847 

191,042 

1879 

188,444 

19,313 

6,217 

1,509 

627 

304 

959 

217,373 

1884 

212,704 

21,704 

7,410 

1,764 

766 

348 

1,073 

245,759 

1889 

287,534 

34,198 

12,200 

3,129 

1,371 

727 

2,134 

341,293 

1890 

298,641 

35,864 

12,615 

3,237 

1,421 

765 

2,035 

354,578 

1891 

306,312 

37,623 

12,692 

3,161 

1,334 

788 

2,055 

363,965 

1892 

311,827 

36,896 

12,626 

3,241 

1,269 

759 

2,005 

368,623 

1893 

313,021 

34,688 

11,499 

2,935 

1,155 

675 

1,862 

365,835 

1894 

326,852 

31,075 

10,654 

2,557 

1,046 

629 

1,671 

37.3,384 

1895 

333,874 

27,880 

9,715 

2,261 

9.11 

547 

1,414 

376,622 

1896 

332,406 

26,470 

9,354 

2,142 

893 

541 

1,382 

373,188 

1897 

335,951 

25,726 

9,027 

2,024 

860 

479 

1,385 

375,451 

Note.— Similar  particulars  for  each  of  the  fifteen  years  ended  Avith  1888  are  given  in  the  KictoHan 
Year-Book,  1892,  and  previous  issues. 

* A rateable  property  for  the  purposes  of  this  return  has  reccutly  been  thus  defined *All 
contiguous  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  occupitd  by  the  same  person  or  persons  must  be  reckoned  as  only 
one  property ; but  every  house  conbtUutcs  a S(  paratc  property  together  with  all  land  attached  thereto. 
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188.  During  the  last  four  years  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
10,000  in  the  number  of  properties  rated,  of  which  nearly  3,000  took 
place  in  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  and  about  7,000  in  shires  ; but 
such  increase  was  confined  to  properties  of  less  than  £50  annual  rating 
— there  having  been  a decrease  in  those  rated  at  higher  amounts.  In 
the  23  years  ended  with  1897,  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of 
properties  was  184,409,  of  which  81,379  were  in  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs,  and  103,030  in  shires. 

189.  A return  was  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  in  October, 
1898,*  purporting  to  show  the  number  of  ratepayers  in  Victoria  whose 
properties  are  valued  for  rating  at  various  amounts  under  £20  per 
annum,  and  the  whole  number  over  £20.  The  total  number  of  rate- 
payers according  to  the  return  was  360,254,  exclusive  of  six  shires  and 
one  town  which  did  not  supply  the  information  in  time.  As,  however, 
the  total  number  of  ratepayers  returned  by  municipalities  is,  according 
to  paragraph  179,  ante,  only  319,008,  the  figures  in  this  return  most 
probably  relate  to  properties  rated,  which  by  the  last  table  number 
375,451,  and  not  to  ratepayers.  Increasing  the  numbers  according  to 
the  return  proportionally  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  toial  for  all  districts, 
the  following  are  the  number  of  rateable  properties  at  different  ratings 
under  £50,  and  the  whole  number  over  £50,  which  will  supplement  the 
information  contained  in  the  preceding  table  : — 


Classification  of  Properties,  Distingcishing  Various 
Ratings  below  £50  per  Annum,  1897-8. 


Rated  at — 

£5  or  under 
£5  to  £7  ... 

£7  to  £10 
£10  to  £20 
£20  to  £50 
£50  and  upwards 


No.  of  Properties 
Rated. 

60,404 

24,348 

46,879 

113,825 

90.495 

39,500 


Total  ...  ...  375,451 


190.  The  total  value  of  properties,  as  returned  by  the  municipalities, 
and  dealt  with  in  various  portions  of  this  section,  is  not  to  be  relied 
on  as  showing  the  actual  value,  or  as  a basis  of  comparison  between 
different  municipalities,  owing  to  there  being  no  general  rule  or  practice 
as  to  the  computation  of  total  from  annual  values.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  following  paragraph  173,  ante,  the  total  value  of  rateable 
property  in  Melbourne  is  returned  as  only  10  times  the  annual  value ; 
in  the  case  of  Ballarat,  15  times;  of  Ballarat  East,  10  times;  Fitzroy, 
20  times;  Port  Melbourne,  12  times;  Northcote,  24  times,  &c.  This 
may  not,  however,  affect  materially  the  value  of  the  returns  for  com- 
parative purposes  between  different  years. 


Increase  in 
4 and  23 
years. 


Classification 
of  rateable 
properties 
under  £50. 


Total  valnes 
inaccurate. 


Parliamentary  Paper  C.  2,  Session  1898. 
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Total  value 
of  rateable 
property. 


191.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  value*  (or  value  in  fee 
simple) — as  estimated  by  the  municipalities — of  rateable  property  in 
cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  and  in  shires,  during  the  same  periods  as 
given  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  properties,  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  the  value  of  the  properties  of  which  the  amounts  are  made 
np.  In  1897,  as  compared  with  1896,  an  increase  occurred  in  the  value 
of  properties  rated  in  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  under  all  the  heads, 
except  those  valued  at  from  £100  to  £200,  in  which  a slight  decrease 
occurred  ; and  an  increase  in  shires  under  the  heads  relating  to  pro- 
perties valued  at  between  £100  and  £200,  and  £200  and  upwards,  but 
a small  decrease  under  those  relating  to  properties  rated  at  lower 
amounts.  The  valuation  on  the  whole  showed  an  increase  of  about 
£2,800,000,  made  up  of  an  increase  of  about  £2,600,000  in  urban,  and 
of  £200,000  in  country,  properties: — 

Classification  of  Total*  Value  of  Rateable  Propeuty, 

1874  to  1897. 


Year. 

Total*  Value  of  Properties  rated  annually  at— 

Under  £50. 

£50  to  £100. 

£100  to  £200. 

£200 

and  upwards. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs. 


1874 

12,620,396 

6,201,090 

3,717,516 

5,785,603 

27,324,605 

1879 

14,8.33,220 

5,960;162 

4,045,167 

6,514,331 

31,352,880 

1884 

19,855,306 

7,715,575 

5,064,994 

8,625,789 

41,261,664 

1889 

36,840,166 

14,534,828 

10,907,233 

22,929,331 

85,211,558 

1890 

37,863,106 

14,924,540 

11,074,410 

22,364,910 

86,226,966 

1891 

39,072,130 

16,152,230 

11,377,190 

24,674,540 

91,276,090 

1892 

38,521,240 

15,055,.360 

10,777.630 

23,784.590 

88,138,720 

1893 

35,867,460 

12,798,010 

9,629^230 

21,321,570 

79,606,270 

1894 

33,766,570 

10,034,549 

7,892,675 

18,739,221 

70,423,015 

1896 

32,943,848 

8,977,031 

7,293,014 

16,486,687 

65,700,580 

1896 

32,241,400 

8,669,470 

7,271,820 

17,443,610 

65,626,300 

1897 

3.3,974,576 

8,841,860 

7,145,623 

18,293,655 

68,255,714 

Shires. 


1874 

13,105,624 

5,070,283 

.3.319,425 

13,401,702 

34,897,034 

1879 

20,914,381 

8,653,809 

5,304,667 

17,018,379 

51,391,236 

1884 

26,106,636 

10,3.35,547 

6,573,698 

19,518.287 

62,534,168 

1889 

38,784,570 

18,258,460 

12,920,346 

32,383,577 

102,346,953 

1890 

41,449,164 

19,596,816 

14,143,030 

32,897,670 

108,086,680 

1891 

43,934,720 

20,993,170 

14.591,210 

32,556,170 

112,075,270 

1892 

42,479,450 

20,795,360 

14,763,930 

31,189,480 

109,228,220 

1893 

43,865,620 

21,078,210 

14,665,400 

30,245,850 

109,855,080 

1894 

43,526,766 

20,247,725 

13,472,028 

27,315,317 

104,561,836 

1895 

44,602,832 

19,223,953 

12,477,5.33 

25,192,882 

101,497,200 

1896 

45,720,200 

19,145,500 

12,407,900 

25,527,800 

102,801,400 

1897 

44,953,315 

19.099,925 

12,611,672 

26,3.33,358 

102,998,270 

Sec  preceding  paragraph. 
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Classification  of  Total  Value  op  Rateable  Property, 
1874  TO  1897 — continued. 


Year. 

Total  Value  of  Propertle.s  rated  annually  at— 

Under  £50. 

£50  to  £100.  ! jfelOO  to  £200. 

£200 

and  upwards. 

Total 

1 £ 

£ 1 £ 

£ 

£ 

Total  Municipal  Districts. 


1874 

25,726,020 

10,271,373 

7,036,941 

19,187,305 

62,221,639 

1879 

35,747,601 

14,613,971 

9,349,834 

23,532,710 

83,244,116 

1884 

45,961,942 

18,051,122 

11,638,692 

28,144,076 

103,795,832 

1889 

75,624,736 

32,793.288 

23,827,579 

55,312,908 

187,558,511 

1890 

79,312,270 

34,521,356 

25,217,440 

55,262,580 

194,313,646 

1891 

83,006,850 

37,145,400 

25,968,400 

57,230,710 

203, .35 1,360 

1892 

81,000,690 

35,850,720 

25,541,460 

54,974,070 

197,366,940 

1893 

79,723,080 

33,876,220 

24,294,630 

51,567,420 

189,461,350 

1894 

77,233,336 

30,282,274 

21,364,703 

46,054,538 

174,984,851 

1895 

77,546,680 

28,200,984 

19,770,547 

41,679,569 

167,197,780 

1896 

77,961,600 

27,814,970 

19,679,720 

42,971,410 

168,427,700 

1897 

78,927,891 

27.941,785 

19,757,295 

44,627,013 

171,253,984 

Notb.— See  note  at  foot  of  table  following  paragraph  187,  anlt. 


192.  It  will  be  noticed  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  total*  valuation  in 
1897  was  in  small  properties  rated  at  an  annual  value  of  under  £50  ; 
16  per  cent,  in  those  rated  at  between  £50  and  £100  ; 12  per  cent,  in 
those  rated  at  between  £100  and  £200  ; and  26  per  cent,  in  those  at 
£200  and  upwards.  In  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  a somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  value  was  in  properties  rated  at  uniler  £50,  and  at 
over  £200,  than  in  shires  ; but  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  regard  to  pro- 
perties rated  at  between  £50  and  £100,  and  at  between  £100  and  £200. 

193.  The  annual  value  of  rateable  property  is  arranged  in  similar 
groups  in  the  next  table.  In  1897  there  was  a very  slight  decrease  on 
the  previous  year  in  both  urban  and  rural  properties — amounting  alto- 
gether to  less  than  £50,000  : — 


Classification  of  Annual  Value  of  Rateable  Property, 

1874  TO  1897. 


Annual  Value  of  Rateable  Properties. 

Year. 

Under  £50. 

£50  to  £100.  I £100  to  £200. 

£200  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 1 £ 

£ 

£ 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs. 


1874 

1,352,679 

537,885 

381,885 

584,033 

2,856,482 

1879 

1,494,247 

600,406 

407,496 

656,231 

3,158,380 

1884 

1,851,4.34 

719,449 

472,292 

804,323 

3,847,498 

1889 

2,879,254 

1,1.35,974 

852,458 

1,792,049 

6.659,735 

1890 

3,000,466 

1,182,693 

877,590 

1,772,304 

6,833,043 

1891 

3,056,930 

1,263,720 

890,1.30 

1,930,490 

7,141,270 

1892 

3,062,000 

1,196,730 

856,690 

1,890,610 

7,006,030 

1893 

2,839,360 

1,013,400 

762,490 

1,688,340 

6, .30.3,590 

1894 

2,648,876 

789,761 

619,336 

1,468,120 

6,526,092 

1895 

2,456,978 

669,514 

543,918 

1,229,590 

4,900,000 

1896 

2,353,270 

632,780 

530,760 

1,273,190 

4,790,000 

1897 

2,373,962 

617,822 

499,298 

1,278,263 

4,769,345 

Relative 
valuation  of 
property 
under 
different 
ratings. 


Annual 
value  of 
rateable 
property. 


See  paragraph  190,  ante. 
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Classification  of  Annual  Value  of  Rateable  Property, 
1874  TO  1897 — continued. 


Annual  Value  of  Rateable  Properties. 


A V4IA  » 

Under  £50. 

£50  to  £100. 

£100  to  £200. 

£200  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

- 

_ 

Shires. 

1874 

1,220,327 

492,313 

315,056 

1,111,299 

3,1.38,995 

1879 

1,605,387 

664,266 

407,186 

1,306,330 

3,983,169 

1884 

1,774,831 

702,650 

446,907 

1,326,928 

4,251,316 

1889 

2,376,707 

1,118,873 

791,755 

1,984,456 

6,271,791 

1890 

2,466,740 

1,166,254 

841,686 

1,957,820 

6,432,500 

1891 

2,584,330 

1,234,860 

858,290 

1,915,020 

6,592,500 

1892 

2,566,760 

1,256,530 

892,090 

1,884,680 

6,599,960 

1893 

2,585,900 

1,242,570 

864,530 

1,783,010 

6,476,010 

1894 

2,558,451 

1,190,117 

791,870 

1,609,549 

6,149,987 

1895 

2,522,964 

1,087,405 

705,793 

1,425,0.38 

5,741,200 

1896 

2,492,500 

1,042,600 

676,300 

1,391,600 

5,603,000 

1897 

2,433,815 

1,034,050 

682,685 

1,425,640 

5,576,190 

Total  Municipal  Districts. 


1874 

2,57.3,006 

1,030,198 

696.941 

1,695,332 

5,995,477 

1879 

3,099,634 

1,264,672 

814,682 

1,962,561 

7,141,549 

1884 

3,626,265 

1,422,099 

919,199 

2,131,251 

8,098,814 

1889 

5,255,961 

2,254,847 

1,644,213 

3,776,505 

12,931,526 

1890 

5,467,196 

2,348,947 

1,719,276 

3,730,124 

13,265,543 

1891 

5,641,260 

2,498,580 

1,748,420 

3,845,510 

1.3,733,770 

1892 

5,628,760 

2,453,260 

1,748,780 

3,775,190 

13,605,990 

1893 

5,425,260 

2,255,970 

1,627,020 

3,471,350 

12,779,600 

1894 

5,207,327 

1,979,878 

1,411,205 

3,077,669 

11,676,079 

1895 

4,979,942 

1,756,919 

1,249,711 

2,654,628 

10,641,200 

1896 

4,845,770 

1,675,380 

1,207,060 

2,664,790 

10,393,000 

1897 

4,807,777 

1,651,872 

1,181,983 

2,70.3,903 

10,345,535 

Noti.— See  note  at  foot  of  table  following  paragraph  187,  anle. 


Increase  in  194.  During  tiiG  23  years  ended  with  1897  the  total  increase 
rXe'of  annual  valuation  of  rateable  property  has  amounted  to 

property.  £4,350,058,  viz.,  to  £1,912,863  in  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  and  to 
£2,437,195  in  shires. 

Depreciation  195.  Consequent  on  tlie  intense  land  speculation  which  culminated  in 
«ai*eitate  1888,  the  value*  of  real  estate  rose  rapidly  to  an  inflated  value — reach- 
toflTtionof  ^ maximum  in  1891,  when,  according  to  municipal  valuations, 
1891.  rateable  property  in  Victoria  was  worth  £203,000,000  sterling.  After 
that  year,  however,  the  value  fell  rapidly  to  a minimum  of  £167,000,000 
in  1895,  since  Aviiich  a gradual  improvement  has  taken  place — the  value 
having  risen  to  £171,000,000  in  1897.  Comparing  1897  with  1891, 
there  was  thus  a fall  in  the  total  value  of  real  estate  iu  the  colony  of 
about  £32,000,000,  or  nearly  16  per  cent.,  being  especially  marked  iu  the 
case  of  properties  rated  at  various  amounts  at  from  £50  upwards,  the 
value  of  which  depreciated  by  from  22  to  25  per  cent.,  whereas  those 


* See  l aragraph  190,  aiiU. 
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rated  at  under  £50  depreciated  iu  value  by  only  5 per  cent.  Moreover, 
the  depreciation  was  mainly  confined  to  urlmti  property,  which  showed 
a fall  of  about  £23,000,000,  or  25  per  cent.,  as  against  £9,000,000,  or 
only  8 per  cent.,  in  rural  property  ; whilst  the  only  instance  where  an 
actual  increase  occurred  was  in  properties  rated  at  under  £50  per  annum 
in  shires,  which  showed  a rise  of  2^  per  cent.  The  depreciation  in  the 
annual  value  of  property  was  considerably  greater  than  in  the  total 
value — amounting  to  about  £3,300,000,  or  nearly  25  per  cent.,  in  the 
whole  colony  ; £2,400,000,  or  33  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  cities,  towns, 
and  boroughs,  and  £1,000,000,  or  15  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  shires. 
The  relative  decreases  iu  the  total,  and  in  the  annual,  value  of  properties 
rated  at  various  amounts  iu  both  kinds  of  municipalities  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  table  : — 

Decrease  in  the  Relative  Value*  of  Rateable  Property, 

1891  to  1897. 


Procerties  Rated 
Annually  at — 

Decrease  p r cent,  in — 

Total  Value.* 

Annual  Value. 

Cities,  Towns, 
and  Boroughs. 

Shires. 

Total. 

Citli'8,  Towns, 
and  Uoroughs. 

Shires. 

Total. 

Under  £50 
£50  to  £100 
£100  to  £200  ... 

£200  and  upwards 

Total 

1.30 

45-3 

37-2 

25-9 

-2-3t 

o-o 

13-6 

19-1 

4-9 

24-8 

23-9 

22-0 

22-3 
511 
43-9 
33  78 

5 -8 
16'2 
20-5 
25-6 

14-8 

33-9 

32-4 

29-7 

25  2 

8T 

15-8 

33-2 

15-4 

24-7 

196.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find,  notwithstanding  the  deprecia- 
tion just  referred  to,  that  the  value*  of  real  estate  shows  a substantial 
improvement  as  compared  with  the  period  just  before  the  mania  of 
speculation  broke  out,  or  say  in  1884.  In  1897,  as  compared  with 
that  year,  the  total  valuation  of  all  rateable  property  increased  by 
£67,000,000,  or  by  65  per  cent.  ; that  in  cities,  &c.,  by  £27,000,000,  or 
by  65^  per  cent.  ; and  that  in  shires  by  £40,000,000,  or  by  64;|  per 
cent.  ; whilst  the  annual  value  rose  by  £2,200,000,  or  by  28  per  cent. 
— that  in  cities  by  £900,000,  or  by  24  per  cent.,  and  that  in  shires  by 
£1,300,000,  or  by  31  per  cent.  The  proportionate  increase  iu  the  total 
value  in  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  varied  from  15  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  properties  valued  at  between  £50  to  £100,  to  112  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  those  valued  at  £200  or  upwards  ; and  in  shires  from  35 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  those  valued  at  £200  or  upwards,  to  92  per  cent, 
in  those  valued  at  £100  to  £200.  In  regard  to  the  annual  value,  a 
decrease  occurred  in  only  one  instance,  viz.,  iu  properties  rated  at 
between  £50  and  £100  in  shires,  whereas  there  was  an  increase  in  other 
cases  varying  from  6 per  cent,  in  the  case  of  properties  valued  at  £100 
to  £200,  to  59  per  cent,  iu  the  case  of  those  rated  at  £200  and  upivards, 
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and  in  shires  an  increase  varying  from  7 per  cent,  in  the  case  of  proper- 
ties valued  at  £200  or  upwards,  to  53  jier  cent,  in  the  case  of  those  valued 
at  between  £100  and  £200.  These  results  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined 
table  : — 


Increase  in  the  Relative  Value  of  Rateable  Property, 

1881  TO  1897. 


Properties  Rated 
Aunually  at — 

Increase  per  cent,  in — 

Total  Value.* 

Annual  Value. 

Cities,  Towns, 
and  Boroughs. 

Shires. 

Total. 

Cities,  Towns, 
and  Boroughs. 

Shires. 

Total. 

Under  £50 

71T 

72-1 

71-8 

28-2 

37-1 

32  6 

£50  to  £100 

14-6 

84-7 

54-7 

- 14  - 1-2  t 

47-2 

16-1 

£100  to  £200  ... 

41T 

91-8 

69  8 

5-7 

52  8 

28-6 

£200  and  upwards 

112-0 

34-9 

58-6 

58-9 

7-4 

26  9 

Total 

65-4 

64-7 

65-0 

* 24-0 

31-2 

27-7 

197.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  increase,  and  the  increase 
under  each  group  in  the  number  of  properties,  and  in  their  total  and 
annual  values,  duriug  the  twenty-three  years  intervening  between 
1874  and  the  end  of  1897,  the  increase  in  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs 
being  added  to  that  in  shires.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  rateable 
properties  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  greater  extent  and  number  of 
properties  rated,  as  well  as  to  the  improvements  made  : — 


Increase  in  Number  and  Value*  op  Rateable  Properties, 

1874  TO  1897. 


Rateable  Values. 

Increase  during  Twenty -three  Years  in  the — 

Number  of  Properties. 

Total  Value.* 

Annual  Value. 

£ 

£ 

Under  £50... 

168,779 

.53,201,871 

2,234,771 

£50  to  £100 

10,207 

17,670,412 

621,674 

£100  to  £200 

3,665 

12,720,354 

485,042 

£200  and  upwards  ... 

1,758 

25,439,708 

1,008,571 

Total  increase  ... 

184,409 

109,032,345 

4,360,058 

198.  By  far  the  greatest  increase  in  the  number  of  properties, 
amounting  to  eleven-twelfths  of  the  whole  increase,  was  in  properties 
rated  at  less  than  £50 ; moreover,  the  largest  increase  in  the  total 
and  in  the  annual  value  of  properties,  amounting  in  each  case  to  about 
half  the  total  gain,  was  in  properties  of  that  rating.  The  next  largest 
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increase  in  the  value  of  properties  was  in  those  rated  at  £200  and 
upwards,  which,  in  the  case  of  both  the  total*  and  the  annual  value 
amounted  to  about  a fourth  of  the  whole  increase. 

199.  In  Victoria,  a foreigner,  even  if  naturalized,  is  not  eligible  to  Naturaiiza- 
become  a member  of  the  Executive  Council,  but,  with  this  exception, 
the  highest  offices  of  the  State  are  open  to  naturalized  persons  of 
foreign  as  well  as  of  British  birth  ; and,  without  becoming  naturalized, 
alien  friends  resident  in  the  colony  may  acquire  real  and  personal 
property  and  may  convey,  devise,  and  bequeath  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  British  subjects  by  birth.  Alien  women  married 
to  British  subjects  thereby  become  naturalized  ; but  to  become  a 
member  or  elector  of  either  House  of  Parliament  it  is  necessary  for  a 
foreigner  to  take  out  letters  of  naturalization,  to  procure  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Aliens  Act  lh90  (54  Viet.  No. 

1063),  he  must  present  a memorial  to  the  Governor,  stating  his  name, 
age,  birthplace,  residence,  occupation,  period  of  residence  in  the  colony, 
and  his  desire  to  settle  therein,  which  memorial  must  be  accompanied 
by  a certificate  from  a magistrate  of  identification  and  good  character. 

Should  letters  be  granted,  the  applicant,  prior  to  issue,  must  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  order  to  qualify  a foreigner  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Upper  House,  it  is  necessary  he  should  have  been 
naturalized  for  at  least  ten  years;  or  to  become  a member  of  the  Lower 
House,  he  must  have  been  naturalized  for  at  least  five  years,  for  at  least 
two  of  which  he  must  have  been  resident  in  Victoria.  The  followiuar 

O 

table  shows  the  native  countries  of  those  wdio  obtained  letters  of 
naturalization  during  the  twenty-three  years  ended  with  1893,  and  in 
each  of  the  last  four  years  : — 


Naturalization,  1871  to  1897. 


Native  Cuantries. 

Twenty-three  Years : 
1871  to  1803. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

France 

97 

7 

9. 

Belgium 

11 

Holland 

13 

... 

Austria 

89 

10 

7 

6 

26 

Germany 

1,068 

129 

81 

88 

440 

Italy 

38 

Spain 

5 

... 

Portugal 

2 

... 

Russia 

131 

28 

7 

9 

61 

Norway  and  Sweden  ... 

\ 779  / 

20 

21 

20 

114 

Other  European  countries 

/ 7t2  ^ 

80 

81 

44 

264 

United  States 

34 

7 

7 

1 

5 

South  and  Central  American 

States 

1 

China 

2,969 

• • • 

Other  countries 

21 

... 

10 

5 

20 

Total 

6,251 

281 

221 

174 

946 

See  patagraph  190,  ante. 
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200.  The  tendency  of  the  Chinese  to  become  naturalized  greatly 
increased  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Chinese  Act  1881  (45  Viet. 
No.  723),  which  provided  that  all  Chinese  who  are  not  naturalized  of 
natural-born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  should,  on  entering  the  colony,  be 
subject  to  an  immigration  tax,*  and  should  be  disfranchised  as  regards 
both  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections.  The  result  of  the  passing 
of  this  measure  was  that,  whereas  no  more  than  91  Chinese  took  out 
letters  of  naturalization  during  the  eleven  years  ended  with  1881,  such 
letters  were  taken  out  by  as  many  as  317  in  1882,  593  in  1883,  601  in 
1884,  and  1,178  in  1885  ; but  after  1885,  the  Government,  in  view  of 
the  increasing  number  of  Chinese  applying  for  naturalization  papers, 
determined  to  issue  no  more  “ unless  a sufficient  reason  was  assigned,” 
with  the  effect  that  only  173  were  issued  in  1886,  16  in  1887,  and  not 
one  since. 


* This  tax  has  siuoe  been  abolished,  other  means  having  been  taken  to  limit  the  influx  of  Chinese. 
See  Victorian  Year-Book,  1890-91,  Vol.  I.,  paragraph  379. 
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